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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
Franciscan Educational Conference 


Adopted at the final meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1919. 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


Srction 1. The name of this organization shall be: “'The Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference.” 

Section 2. The general object of this Conference shall be to 
safeguard the principles and to promote the interests of Catholic 
Education. 

Szorion 3. The particular object shall be: 

a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and codperation 
among the Friar educators of the American provinces ; 

b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan educational 
work in all its departments; 

c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement of learn- 
ing and the pursuits of literary work among the Friars. 


ARTICLE II 


DEPARTMENTS 


Srcrron 1. The Conference shall consist of three departments: 
The Classical, the Philosophical, and the Theological Department. 


ARTICLE III 


OFFICERS AND THEIR HLECTION 


Section 1. The Officers of the Conference shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, and a Secretary. 

Srcotion 2. These officers shall be elected separately, by secret 
ballot, in the last session of each convention, a simple majority decid- 
ing the successful candidate. If, after two ballots, no election has 
been effected, the two having the greatest number of votes, shall be 
the exclusive candidates in the third ballot. In case two candidates 


receive an equal number of votes, the senior Friar shall have the 
preference. 


vi 
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ARTICLE IV 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Seotion 1. The President shall preside at all the meetings of the 
Conference and of the Executive Board. 

SEcTION 2. The Vice-President shall preside at these meetings 
in the absence of the President. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all matters per- 
taining to the Conference. He shall make due announcement of 
meetings and make the necessary preparation for them. He shall 
finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


ARTICLE V 


Tur EXECUTIVE BoarpD 


Section 1. The three officers aforementioned shall ex officio con- 
stitute an Executive Board. 

Szction 2. The Executive Board shall have the management of 
the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with power to 
make the regulations regarding the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Conference meetings. 

Section 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Regulations of the Conference, and, in matters of dispute, its decision 
shall be final. It shall also have the power to appoint the various 
committees of the Conference. 

Szction 4. The outgoing officers shall finish all the business of 
the previous convention. 


ARTICLE VI 


CoNVENTIONS 
Srction 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place 
and interval as may be determined by the Very Rev. Provincials in 
their annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority vote in any general session of the Conference, provided 
such amendment has been presented in writing and announced in a 
previous general session. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


By-Laws 


Szotion 1. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this Con- 
stitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general session 
of the Conference. 

AMENDMENT 


The Executive Board shall consist of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary. The aforementioned officers, in turn, shall 
designate as associate officers one member from each Province affiliated 
to the Conference, and not yet represented on the Hxecutive Board. 


AMENDMENT 


On the occasion of the Annual Conference there shall be at least 
one Executive Session of the Executive Board and of the associate 
officers. In case anyone of them is absent, the senior member of his 
Province or Commissariat shall have his place and vote. 


AMENDMENT 


The Executive Board shall be augmented by one more member, 
viz., a Secretary for Franciscan Literature. He shall act as Chair- 
man on the Committee for Franciscan Literature at the Conference 
and, under the direction and with the authority of the Executive 
Board, shall promote and edit the “ Franciscan Studies.” 


AMENDMENT 


In order to insure the continuity, efficiency and a more active 
representation of the Franciscan Educational Conference, the elec- 
tion of officers shall proceed as follows: 

The ‘three branches of the Order shall be represented on the Execu- 
tive Board on the basis of the number of Provinces affiliated, i. e., two 
officers shall be chosen from the Friars Minor (with nine affiliated 
Provinces), one from the Minor Capuchins (with five affiliated Proy- 
inces), and one from the Minor Conventuals (with four affiliated 
Provinces). 

The election shall be preceded by nomination and free discussion 
from the floor. 

No one shall be elected who has not attended at least one previous 
Meeting of the Conference. 

All officers shall serve at least two years, and not more than two 
new officers shall be elected each year. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 


Autecany, New Yorx, July 3, 1937, 8.00 a. m. 


The first session of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference was called by the Very Rev. 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of the Conference, on July 
3, 1937, at 8.00 a. m., in the auditorium of St. Bonaventure’s 
College, Allegany, New York. 

There were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. David Baier, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; 
Rev. Cyprian Mensing, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Gerald 
McMinn, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Maurice Sheier, O.F.M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Callistus Smith, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; 
Rev. Hyacinth Barnhardt, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Cosmos 
Girard, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Peter Crumbly, O.F.M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
Hugh Radigan, O.F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Theodore 
Roemer, O.M.Cap., Mount Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Albert McParland, O.M.Cap., 
Marathon, Wis.; Rey. Gregory Vander Becken, O.M.Cap., Mount 
Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rey. Richard Kiemen, O.F.M., Hinsdale, Ill.; Rev. Michael 
Egan, O.F.M., San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Hyacinth Workman, 
O.F.M., Ottawa, Canada; Rev. Clement Barczak, O.F.M., Bur- 
lington, Wis.; Rev. William Faber, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Kevin Coe, O.F.M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Dominic Turajski, 
O.F.M., Sturtevant, Wis.; Rev. Mark Kennedy, O.F.M., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Cyprian Terwood, O.M.C., Carey, O.; Rev. 
Gerard Hesse, O.M.Cap., Appleton, Wis.; Rev. Clement Orth, 
O.M.C., Carey, O.; Rev. Martin Ziarkowski, O.M.C., Granby, 
Mass.; Rev. Oderic Palys, O.M.C., Granby, Mass.; Rev. Thomas 
Grassmann, O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Vincent Kroger, 
O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Norbert Zonca, O.M.C., Granby, 
Mass.; Rev. Matthew Baran, O.M.C., Athol Springs, N. Y.; Rev. 
Brendan Mitchell, O.F.M., Oakland, Calif.; Rev. Damian Lyons, 
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O.F.M., Santa Barbara, Calif.; Rev. August Reyling, O.F.M., 
Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Henry Freiburg, O.F.M., Cleveland, O.; Rev. 
Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.M.Cap., Garrison, N. Y.; Rev. Didacus 
Jos., Moran, O.M.Cap., Garrison, N. Y.; Rev. Augustine Ramirez, 
O.F.M., Hebbronville, Texas; Rev. John Loftus, O.M.C., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Angelus LaFleur, O.M.C., Floyd Knobs, Ind. ; 
Rev. Crispin Pfirrmann, O.F.M., New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Aloysius M. Costa, O.F.M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Leonard Baci- 
galupo, O.F.M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Washington, D. C. 

In few but cordial words the President now welcomed the 
Delegates to St. Bonaventure’s. After sketching the historic sig- 
nificance of Allegany and its surrounding hills, the President 
turned his thoughts to the distinctive feature of the present 
assembly. ‘ This Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference is unique,” he said, “in that for the first time in its 
history it is honored with the presence of a distinguished member 
of the hierarchy.” His Excellency, the Most Reverend Edwin 
V. O'Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great Falls, Montana, distinguished 
catechist and apologist, had journeyed all the way from the far 
West to attend the opening session and to address a group of 
educators interested in a subject most dear to his apostolic heart. 
Thanking the Most Reverend Bishop for his signal honor con- 
ferred upon the Conference, the President invited His Excellency 
to say the opening prayer. After the prayer the President con- 
tinued his brief address: 


“Let me remind the Delegates, especially those who are here 
for the first time, of the purpose of our Conference. As educators 
we are to keep aw courant with educational work. Like every- 
thing else, the science of education is not static but capable of 
constant development. In these days especially there is a great 
tendency in the schools to cast out the old in favor of the new. 
Rather than fall victims of revolutionary moves, our teachers 
should avoid extremes, and select and cultivate that which is 
sanely ancient and sanely modern. Assisting our teachers to 
avoid the pitfalls of both the ultra-conservative and the ultra- 
progressive, our Conference hopes to guide them in the safe path 
of true progress. 

We Franciscans are the heirs of glorious traditions. In order 
to keep these traditions before our minds the first paper of our 
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Meetings is usually historical showing the friars as pioneers in the 
various fields of science. In our present Meeting we shall follow 
the same procedure and trace the contribution made by the friars 
in the field of Catechetics or Religious Instruction. No subject 
should be dearer to our hearts. In these days of growing paganism 
there is great need of emphasizing the eternal values contained in 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. “Going, teach ye all nations.” 
Hearkening to the will of the Church, expressed in the decree, 
Provido Sane Consilio, we friars of St. Francis, the Man wholly 
Catholic and Apostolic, desire through this present Meeting to 
infuse new life into our own efforts and to fire with enthusiasm the 
endeavors of others for the holy task of teaching religion.” 


The President now read an extract from the letter of the Very 
Rey. Fr. Vincent Mayer, O.M.C., Provincial of the Province of 
the Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, N. Y., and Vice-President 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference: 

It is with a feeling of disappointment and certainly with sincere regret 
that I must give up my intention of attending the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference. But may I convey through you, its President, my very 
sincere wishes for continued success in its splendid work for the wider 
and deeper influence of all things Franciscan upon the world in which 
we live. The theme of this year’s Conference is certainly again a most 
practical one. In expressing my genuine regret at being prevented from 
attending at least some of the sessions, let me assure you of my whole- 
hearted devotion to the work of the Conference. 


The Secretary now submitted his report. The minutes of the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting were adopted as printed in the Report 
and a vote of thanks tendered the Secretary. Two thousand copies 
of the Report of the Kighteenth Annual Meeting were printed and 
approximately one thousand copies were distributed either among 
the friars or among others interested in their work. The total 
income, including the Provincial contributions and the sales of the 
Report and of the Franciscan Studies, amounted to $2,252.39. 
The expenses, chiefly for postage and for printing the Report, were 
$1,776.01. On July 1, 1936, the Conference had on hand $415.06. 
The balance on July 1, 1937, is $891.44. 

The Secretary also announced that the Index for the first fifteen 
volumes of the Report is now in press and will be ready for distri- 
bution in the early fall. Referring to the favorable reception 
accorded the Annual Reports and especially the latest which 
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treated Franciscan History in North America, the Secretary read 
the following review from the Month (London, June, 1937): 

The successive volumes of the Annual Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence of America are always full of interest, but this, the eighteenth, 
seems to us to surpass all the others. Its subject is Franciscan History 
of North America (Capuchin College, Washington, D. C., U. S. A.), and 
is a mass both of learning and education, from beginning to end. Suc- 
cessive authors have taken for special study different parts of North 
America—New Spain, the Southwest, the Southeast, French and British 
North America, Canada, Lower Louisiana—and have shown that the sons 
of St. Francis were pioneers everywhere, and that they were the first to 
shed their blood, in almost every mission, for the Faith. The authors of 
the various papers repeat that they have done no more than break the 
ground for historians who must come after them; we can only say that 
they have broken the ground well, for there is not a page in the volume 
which is not full of interest. Most of all will readers, in Europe as 
well as in America, read with awe and reverence the paper which tells 
of the 115 Franciscans who have lost their lives in the service of their 
Master, including three who have recently been put to death in Mexico. 
This is a volume which should find a place on the shelves of every student 
of Church history. 


In the absence of the Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., the Secretary 
read the latter’s report on the Franciscan Studies. No new num- 
ber of the Studies has been published during the year but a his- 
torical work by a Conventual friar is under consideration. If 
funds permit, this work will be published after the printing of 
the Index to the Reports. Friar Habig also called attention to 
the following matter of importance regarding the Studies: The 
Joseph F. Wagner Company, of 54 Park Place, New York City, 
the publishers of the Franciscan Studies, send the numbers of the 
series as they appear only to such Franciscan houses as have a 
standing order, or which order individual numbers when pub- 
lished. In some Provinces the Provencial headquarters take care 
of this matter, in others the single houses. There may be some 
houses whose libraries lack the complete set of the Studies. If 
so, the Delegates representing the various Provinces are urgently 
requested to remind the librarians of their convents to enter their 
permanent subscription with the Wagner Company so that these 
opera F'ranciscana may be found in every library of the friars. 
Following is the Board of Editors of the Franciscan Studies: 

Editor-in-Chief, Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., A.M. Associate 
Editors: Rev. John Wuest, O.F.M., L.G., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. 
Berard Vogt, O.F.M., Ph.D., Butler, N. J.; Rev. Maynard 
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Geiger, O.F.M., Ph.D., Santa Barbara, Calif.; Rev. Aloysius 
Costa, O.F.M., S. Zee BR , Lowell, Mass. ; Rey. Odsimir Stec, O.F.M., 
Burlington, Wis: Rey, Urban “Adelman, O.M.Cap., J.C. D. , Wash- 
ington, an C.; Rear. Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., F.R.S.C., Montreal, 
Canadas Rev. Vincent lied! O.M.C., Syracuse, N. yaa bev: 
Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rey. Matthew 
Baran, O.M.C., Athol Springs, N. Y.; Rev. Aloysius M. Fish, 
O.M.G., Ph.D., Chicago Heights, Ill.; Rev. Hilary McDonagh, 
O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., p Dy be Ireland; Rey. Alexis de Barbe- 
ZI€UX, O.M.Cap., Canada; Rev. Dunstan Dobbins, O.M.Cap., 
B.Litt. (Oxon.), Oxford, England; Rev. Celsus Kelly, O.F.M., 
Charing Cross, Waverley, N. S. W., Australia; Rev. Dominic 
Devas, O.F.M., London, England. 


Following is a complete list of the subjects published in the 
series of the Franciscan Studies: 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES 


A series of monographs dealing with subjects of Franciscan his- 
tory and Franciscan science. They are published at irregular 
intervals. The following issues have appeared to date: 


1. Science in the Franciscan Order. An Historical Sketch. By John 
Mes enh rta. O¢M Capi ccrcicraic ore ty areiel oe a cr estorottt ee Owens Sack $0.25 


2. St. Bonaventure: The Seraphic Doctor.. His Life and Works. By 
Ludger Wegemer, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure on the Knowledge 
Oia Orb em ts Vr VANICEMLU A AVELs OSM. Cre ccra og oe opts ee ghalpys a5) 0 eis ay oral $0.25 

3 The Origin and Development of the Franciscan School. Duns 
Scotus and St. Thomas. Note on the “ Formal Distinction” of 
Scotus. Note on the “Forma Corporeitatis” of Scotus. By 
VEEL Cy OU OH Mins cen, LD) a stent ose letpowaliaie *) «8s)-yoye ois ace mics ays $0.25 

4, Ven. John Duns Scotus. His Life and Works. By Edwin Dorz- 
weiler, O.M.Cap., A.M. The Doctrine of Ven. John Duns Scotus 
Concerning the Casuality of the Sacraments. By Raphael M. 
Huber, O.M.C., S.T.D. The Teaching of Ven. John Duns Scotus 
concerning the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady. By Vincent 


Mayers OiMiC. Sie. lo Sitch ha certs ee -scleeistpass- ris Be ch aie $0.25 
5. Language Studies in the Franciscan Order. An Historical Sketch. 
By John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. (Out of print.).............. $0.75 


6. Franciscan Mysticism. A Critical Examination of the Mystical 
Theology of the Seraphic Doctor, with Special Reference to the 
Sources of His Doctrines. (Essay crowned by Oxford Univer- 


» sity.) By Dunstan Dobbins, O.M.Cap., B.Litt. (Oxon.)........ $1.25 
7. The History of Franciscan Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers 
(1209-1927). By Anscar Zawart, O.M.Cap...............+.00. $1.50 


8. The Capuchins in French Louisiana (1722-1766). An Historical 
Sketch Based on Original Documents. By Claude L. Vogel, 
O.M.Cap., Ph.D. (Out of print.) .......- ee cece cece e eee eeeee $1.50 
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9. Pere Girard, Educator. By Andrew Maas, O.M.C., A.M.......... $0.50 

10. Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.M.Cap. By Donald Shearer, 
O.M.Cap., Ph.D. Pioneer Capuchin Missionaries in the United 
States (1784-1816). By Norbert Miller, O.M.Cap., A.M........ $0.75 

1l. Pontificia Americana: A Documentary History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States (1784-1884). By Donald Shearer, 


(O.M: Can. Pl. Ds ssnctsxoswrciions stems aiademage 2 olen ouofatietites eles n-ne ate tourer $1.25 
12. The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the United States 
(1838-1918). By Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., Ph.D............ $0.75 


13. The Franciscan Pere Marquette. A Oritical Biography of Father 
Zenobe Membre, O.F.M., La Salle’s Chaplain and Missionary 
‘Companion (1645 ca.-1689). With Maps and Original Narra- 
tives. By Marion A’ Habig, O.EMi AM .. .ncle ee dee crise $1.25 
14. Pre-Reformation Printed Books. A Study in Statistical and 
Applied Bibliography. By John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap......... $1.00 
15. Catholic Leadership toward Social Progress—the Third Order. By 
Marion’ VA. HabigsO.HoM:) CANIM ore sees stnds ate aero vere teens cera ieee aiets $0.50 
16, Pioneer Capuchin Letters. By Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. $1.00 
17. Roger Bacon’s Contribution to Knowledge. By Edward Lutz, 


O, HM lilistrations joys lA Ck Oslin) nete eet t etree treet $0.50 
18. Martyrs of Florida. Translated with Biographical Introduction 
and Notes, by Maynard Geiger, Ol nace nll miele iaeiele $1.00 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, each $2.75 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. Nos. 1-13, 
except Nos. 5 and 8 which are out of print, $5.00. At all bookstores and at 
the publishers. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., PUBL. 
54 Park Place, New York City 


Aware of their interest in the proceedings of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, the Very Rey. Raphael Huber, O.M.C., 
S.T.D., former Vice-President of the Conference and now con- 
fessor for English-speaking pilgrims at St.’ Peter’s, Rome, pre- 
sented to Their Eminences, Peter Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, and Nicholas Cardinal Canali, specially bound copies of 
the Eighteenth Annual Report. On April 11, 1937, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Peter Fumasoni Biondi sent the following letter 
to the Very Rev. Raphael Huber, O.M.C.: 


PALACE OF THE PROPAGANDA 


Rome 
Dear Father Raphael: 


I heartily thank you for the volume: Franciscan History of North America, 
published by the Eighteenth Annual Franciscan Educational Conference. It 
is, indeed, a very opportune publication and one that should inspire further 
reading in the glorious history of the Franciscan Families in America. It 
is an excellent summary and should lead the way to further specialized 
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studies in the history of the American Friars. May this book find responsive 
readers everywhere! 


Again, thanking you most heartily for this kind gift, I am 
Very sincerely yours in Christ, 


 P. Card. FUMASONI-BIONDI, 
Prefect of the S. Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 


On April 10, 1987, His Eminence Cardinal Nicholas Canali 
addressed the following grateful acknowledgment: 


VATICAN CITY 
My dear Fr. Raphael: 

Kindly convey to the President and the Secretary of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference my appreciation and gratitude for the beautifully bound 
Report of the XVIII Meeting held in Santa Barbara, California. 

The development of the Catholic Church in America has been marvelous. 
The seed of the Gospel sown by the first missionaries, not the least of whom 
were the zealous Franciscans of the various branches, has brought forth its 
fruits in abundance on American soil. The old mission churches will ever 
remain an eloquent testimony of their intrepid faith, generous sacrifices and 
religious zeal for the propagation and preservation of the faith among the 
settlers of California. Pa: 

May God continue to bless the loyal efforts of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference! In conclusion, I gladly convey to you and to the members of the 
Conference the requested benediction. 


Faithfully in Christ, 
* N. Card. CANALI. 


The Secretary presented the following selection of communica- 
tions: 
ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Chancery Office 
1100 Franklin Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
March 11, 1937. 
Dear Fr. Vogel: 
Let me thank you most cordially for your kindness in sending me and 


Archbishop Hanna a copy of the interesting book entitled: Franciscan His- 
tory of North America. I am very grateful for your kindly thoughtfulness. 


With every best wish and blessing, 
Faithfully yours, 


+ JOHN J. MITTY, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 
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1104 SPRING STREET 
Seattle, Washington 
February 18, 1937. 
Dear Father Claude: 


I am indeed grateful to you for continuing to send me the Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the Franciscan Conference. 

The Franciscan History of North America has just reached me and I find it 
instructive and inspiring. 

With every best wish to you, I am 


Sincerely, 


* GERALD SHAUGHNESSY, 8.M., 
Bishop of Seattle. 


CURIA GENERALIS FF. MINORUM CAPUCCINORUM 
Via Boncompagni, 71 
Roma (125) 


’ 12 March, 1937. 
My Dear Father Claude: 


I have to thank you in the name of the Most Rev. Father General and in 
my own for the copies of the Report of the 18th Franciscan Educational 
Conference, you so kindly sent us. 

The proceedings of the Conference supply the subject of an inspiring lecture 
and outline the elements of a thrilling story. In one of the papers read at 
the meeting in Santa Barbara, it is stated, that the history of the Franciscan 
missions in America is still an unexplored field. That cannot be said much 
longer: the ground has been already surveyed and preparations are in progress 
for a thorough exploration of the hidden treasures it necessarily holds. 

Wherever the Franciscan Friars have gone, they have never failed to make 
new conquests for the Cross and the Gospel: it is the duty of those who 
succeed to the heritage they have left, to make their history known. The 
proceedings of the recent Conference is proof that our American Brethren 
are determined to throw the full light of day on the lives and work of their 
forefathers in the Faith. 

The Most Rey. Father General charges me to convey his good wishes and 
his blessing to the members of the Conference. 


Fraternally yours in St. Francis, 


Fr. SYLVESTER OF TASSON, 
Def. Gen., O.M.Cap. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C. 
February 12, 1937. 
My dear Claude: 

At last we historical students have come into our own! I am overjoyed 
with the contents of your latest Report. The volume is an inspiration to all 
of us, but especially to the younger scholars in other Religious Orders and 
Congregations. 

You will readily grant me the added happiness of recognizing in the gal- 
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lery of writers in the Report a good number who have been trained here at 
the University. 


It is a pleasure to see Father de Sedella come out from the shadows. 


Sincerely yours in Dmo., 
PETER GUILDAY. 


UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA DEL SACRO CUORE 
Milano (3-20)—Piazza 8. Ambrogio 9 


16 marzo 1937-XV°. 
Dear Rev. Father, 

I have received the excellent volumes of the Report of the eighteenth annual 
meeting, Santa Barbara, California, August 1936, which you kindly sent to 
me. My best thanks to you. I will have them reviewed in one of our maga- 
zines. With my best regards. 


Yours sincerely. 


(fr. AGOSTINO GEMELLI O.F.M.) 


ST. CHARLES SEMINARY, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
April 27, 1937. 
Dear Doctor Vogel: 

I heartily thank you for sending me the Report of the Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. The reading as usual has 
given me much pleasure and proved both instructive and inspiring. I was glad 
to learn so many new things concerning the missionary work of the Friars 
in the northern half of our continent. It was my privilege to review the 
volume for the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, and IJ availed myself of the 
opportunity to point out that the part which the Franciscans have played in 
American Church history has not so far received adequate recognition. It 
is a good thing that the Friars are taking the matter into their own hands 
and I wish them every success. 


With sincere thanks, 
I am very cordially yours, 


C. BRUEHL. 


PROVINZIALAT 
DES FRANZISKANERORDENS 
IN BAYERN 


Miinchen 2 No 4, St. Annastrafe 12 
den 8. Marz 1937. 
Hochwiirdiger Pater Claude! 

Das von Ihnen uns zugesandte Buch Franciscan History of North America 
haben wir erhalten. Wir méchten hiemit der Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference und deren Leitung unseren verbindlichsten Dank fiir diese giitige 
Gabe zum Ausdruck bringen. Es ist eine wertvolle Bereicherung unserer 
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franziskanischen Bibliothek, da es ausfiihrlichen Aufschluf& gibt tiber das 
segens- und ruhmreiche Wirken der Séhne des hl. Franziskus in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika. 

Mit den besten Wiinschen fiir die weiteren Arbeiten der Conference 


Ihr ganz ergebener, 


Fr. BERTRAND BICHLER, O.F.M., 
Min. Prov. 


CONVENTO DE SAO FRANCISCO 


Olinda (Brazil) 
May 7, 1937: 
Dear Father Vogel: 

As usual, you were so kind as to send me the Annual Report of the Fran- 
cisean Educational Conference. You may be sure, that the Franciscan History 
of North-America is of especial importance for that of South-America by the 
fact, that our great missionaries, inspired by the same principles, used the 
same methods of Christianizing, so that the Franciscan History of North- 
America sheds a broad light over the marvellous Franciscan work in our 
country. 


With sincere thanks I am very cordially yours, 
Fr. MATHIAS TEVHES, 0.F.M. 


DORSTEN I/WESTF. 
den 2. Mirz, 1937. 

Hochwiirdiger P. Sekretir! 

Fiir die giitige Ubersendung des achtzehnten Berichtes der Franciscan edu- 
cational conference: Franciscan History of North America, an das hiesige 
philosophisch-theologische Studium bitte ich Ew. Hochwtirden, meinen und 
meiner Kollegen herzlichen Dank anzunehmen. Wir Franziskusjiinger auf 
dem alten Kontinente kénnen und werden aus diesem Berichte reiche zur 
Nachahmung anspornende Belehrung tiber das opfervolle, ruahmreiche Wirken 
unserer Mitbriider in der Neuen Welt sowohl in der Gegenwart als auch in 
der nun schon vier Jahrhunderte langen Vergangenheit schépfen. 

Mit herzlichen Brudergriifen 


Ew. Hochwiirden, 


sehr ergebener, 


P. PACIFICUS BORGMANN, O.F.M. 


ST. VINCENT ARCHABBEY 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
March 29, 1937. 
Rev. and dear Father Claude: 
Thanks for vol. XVIII of the Franciscan Educational Reports. 
This volume was of special interest to me because it contained so well 
multum in parvo of the Franciscan History in North America. Thus it will 
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be a ready handbook for church-historians. I was also pleased to see that 
Father John Lenhart, O.M.Cap., did not overlook the part which the spiritual 
Sons of St. Francis had in the foundation of the parish that contributed 
much to the development of St. Vincent Archabbey. It seems to me that 
Archabbot Boniface Wimmer tried to repay them by his co-operation in 
bringing the Capuchin Fathers into the Diocese of Pittsburgh. I agree with 
him that there is still material to be discovered for a better understanding of 
the work of these zealous pioneers of the faith in the United States. 
With best wishes, 


Yours sincerely in Christ 


FELIX FELLNER, O.S.B. 


JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 
Worthington, O, 
April 18, 1937. 
Rev. and dear Father: 

Many thanks for the eighteenth Report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. The volume is very gratifying both as to the subject-matter and 
to its extensive treatment. It is a valuable contribution to American Church 
history, and a wonderful monument to the splendid missionary labors of the 
American Sons of St. Francis. 

In expressing my deep appreciation for this informative volume, I unite 
therewith my sincere congratulations to the members of the Conference for 
having treated so well this important phase of American Church history. 


Sincerely in Christ, 
GEORGE UNDREINER. 


1248 NEWTON STREET, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. 
February 25, 1937. 
My dear Fr. Vogel: 

Thank you very much for the latest Report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. This volume deals with the important and always fascinating 
theme—Franciscan History of North America. The unusually large volume 
is happily filled with interesting and enlightening papers, and is a very valua- 
ble addition to my store of historical works. Again thanking you, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
H. T. HENRY. 


FRANZISKANERKLOSTER 
Wiedenbriick i W. 
Germany. 
Feb. 26, 1937. 

Hochw. lieber P. Vogel: 

Ich erhielt heute zwei Exemplare der prichtigen Schrift: Franciscan His- 
tory of North America. Habe den kriftigen Band schon fliichtig mit groszem 
Interesse durchgesehen und nur bedauert dass man als Missionsmann nicht 
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dabei sein konnte. Ich hitte sehr viele Anregungen bekommen. WHaben Sie 
recht herzlichen Dank fiir die Zusendung dieses wertvollen Buches. 


Mit Grusz, 
P. Dr. OTTO MAAS, O.F.M. 


OBLATE SCHOLASTICATE 
Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 15, 1937. 
My dear Father: 

The Report of your Educational Conference is of greater interest and value 
each year. Again we are treated to the results of long study, profound 
thought and keen observation on the part of your brethren in religion. The 
present volume dealing with the work of the friars in establishing Chris- 
tianity and civilization on the North American Continent touches us so 
closely and excites so keenly our interest that we deem it one of the most 
interesting and instructive of recent issues. 


Gratefully, 
CHAS. F. BARRY, O.M.I. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Feb. 16, 1937. 
Reverend Father: 


It is a pleasant duty to thank you for the latest number of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference. What a fine and useful book did you not produce 
unitis viribus! Vivant sequentes. 

With best wishes, 


' F. J. BETTEN, S.J. 


AUGUSTINIAN COLLEGE 


Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 10, 1937. 
Dear Fr. Claude: 


Sincere congratulations on the latest Report of the Conference. It is a 
welcome addition to our library. As Fr, Plassmann points out, true progress 
means to look backward as well as forward. The present volume leads us 
through a glorious Franciscan past and in this way instills into all of us— 
Franciscans and non-Franciscans—an impelling enthusiasm that is bound to 
be helpful and enjoyable. 

Yours in Christ, 


DENIS KAVANAUGH, 0.S.A, 
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CARMELITE COLLEGE 
Washington, D.C, 
April 11, 1937. 

Dear Fr. Claude: 

_ With holy envy I write these lines after perusing your interesting and 
informative volume: Franciscan History of North America. It is a worthy 
addition to our library. The papers are well written. May your Conference 
continue to enjoy God’s blessing so as to achieve even greater things in the 
Franciscan world. 

Sincerely, 


GEORGE W. KLASINSKIT, O.Carm. 


COLLEGIO DI S. BONAVENTURA 
Firenze 


Brozzi-Quaracchi 
10 Mars, 1937. 
Trés Rey. Pére. 

Je viens de recevoir le dernier volume édité par la “ Conférence franciscaine 
d@Education.” C’est un magnifique monument & la gloire de Ordre Fran- 
ciscain dans Amérique du Nord. Il pourrait servir de manuel de choix & 
tous ceux qui veulent s’initier a l’histoire de la grande épopée franciscaine 
écrite du Mexique et sur les bords du Saint-Laurent et du Mississippi. 

En lisant lVarticle si documenté du R. P. Habig sur les martyrs francis- 
cains de l’Amérique du Nord, on respire l’air des catacombes et des basiliques 
romaines. 

C’est de tout coeur que je m’associe aux voeux de la “Conférence” La 
fondation d’une revue historique consacrée aux études franciscaines serait un 
excellent moyen de hater la glorification de tant d’illustres martyrs. 

En vous remerciant, trés Rev. Pére, de volume que vour avez eu la bonté 
de m’envoyer, je vous prie d’agréer l’expression de mes sentiments les plus 


fraternels en Saint Francois. 
Fr. EPHREM LONGPRE, O.F.M. 


After these preliminaries the Chairman called for the first 
paper. Although the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., was 
scheduled for the first lecture, His Excellency, desirous of imbib- 
ing more of the spirit and atmosphere of the Conference, preferred 
the second place. Accordingly, the Rey. Callistus Smith, O.F'.M., 
of St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Allegany, N. Y., gave a brief 
summary of what the friars had done in the past in behalf of 
Catechetics. The discussion that followed centered chiefly around 
the catechetical work of Blessed Hypolitus Gallantini who seems 
to have been the first to organize the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Further discussion pleaded for detailed but simple ex- 
planations of religious truth on the part of catechists. 
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After a brief intermission the conferees reassembled for the 
address of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., 
who had been officially introduced before offering the invocation. 
Referring briefly to the Bishop’s vision, erudition and organizing 
ability, the President heralded Bishop O’Hara as an outstanding 
leader in the work of religious instruction not only in these United 
States but also in other countries where his example still affords 
inspiration and imitation. The President further remarked that 
the presence of so high an authority, experienced and zealous in 
the work of catechization, was, indeed, the finest tribute ever paid 
the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

In addressing the Conference Bishop O’Hara gave a magnifi- 
cent exposition of the work of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. The rapt attention with which the Delegates listened 
to His Excellency’s words and the questions with which they plied 
him at the end was ample proof of their profound appreciation. 
A lively discussion followed on the importance of the study club. 
It was pointed out that the study club is probably the best way to 
reach the Catholic adult always in need of further religious in- 
struction. As to the subject-matter there is no dearth, for booklets 
treating religious, historical and scientific questions are in great 
demand. The writers, however, should employ a style suitable to 
their audiences, composed, e. g., of school children, college stu- 
dents, parish clubs etc. In concluding his practical remarks the 
good Bishop expressed himself greatly edified at the apostolic 
spirit prevailing in the Conference, and reminded the Delegates 
that the Holy Father had authorized him to impart the Papal 
Benediction to any group devoted to furthering the work of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. Accordingly, His Excellency imparted the Papal 
Benediction and the Meeting adjourned at 11.45 a. m. 


SECOND SESSION 
Attucany, New York, July 3, 1937, 3.00 p. m. 


Upon opening the Meeting the Chairman called for the paper: 
“Training Our Clerics for Religious Instruction,” by the Rev. 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D., Capuchin College, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. O. Before open- 
ing the discussion the President expressed special pleasure at the 
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presence of Friar Kirsch, former Secretary of the Conference. 
As instructor of catechetics at the Catholic University of America 
the latter was well-equipped to treat his subject. The discussion 
dealt chiefly with the time element of catechetics in the theological 
curriculum. All favored intensifying the course, if feasible, by 
affording the clerics an opportunity for practical teaching. 

Before calling for the next paper the Chairman appointed the 
following Committees: 

On Press and Publicity: Friars Maximus Poppy, Cuthbert 
Gumbinger and Norbert Zonca. 

On Resolutions: Friars Thomas Grassmann, Mark Kennedy, 
Theodore Roemer, Gregory Vander Becken, Peter Crumbley. 

On Curriculum: Friars Felix M. Kirsch, David Baier, Clement 
Orth, Hugh Radigan, Albert McParland. 

There followed the paper on: “ Religious Instruction—Method 
and Text,” by the Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Capuchin 
College, Washington, D. C. The discussion recognized the neces- 
sity of method but approved the writer’s contention that method 
should never be allowed to fetter the originality or personality of 
the teacher. All insisted that the old Franciscan characteristics 
of simplicity, sincerity, clarity and practicalness should never be 
lacking in any method the catechist might follow. 

Since the friars also contended that, besides a good method and 
text, religion teachers should be well-read in their subject, it was 
decided that a bibliography suitable for teachers and pupils of the 
various school levels be prepared and incorporated into the Report. 
The Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., and the Rev. Claude Vogel, 
O.M.Cap., agreed to prepare this bibliography. The Meeting: 
adjourned at 5.30 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION 
Autreaany, New York, July 3, 1937, 7.30 p. m. 


After announcing that the special Committees would meet to- 
morrow at two o’clock the Chairman requested the Delegates to 
give thought to a subject for next year’s Meeting. He then called 
for the first paper in the Symposium of Religious Instruction for 
the Various School Levels— Elementary Schools,” by the Rev. 
Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
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N.Y. In discussing this paper the friars emphasized the necessity 
of training the will as well as the intellect and deplored the fact 
all too evident today that many in adult life abandon the faith not 
from lack of knowledge but from lack of love and gratitude. 

The second paper in the Symposium treated: “ Religious In- 
struction in Secondary Schools,” and was presented by the Rev. 
John Loftus, O.M.C., of St. Bonaventure’s Convent, Washington, 
D. C. The reading of this carefully prepared paper led to a dis- 
cusion of the dangers confronting the adolescent. 

The third paper in the Symposium dealt with ‘“ Religious In- 
struction in Colleges,” and was written by the Rev. August Reyl- 
ing, O.F.M., A.B., B.L.S., of Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. Lucid 
and practical, this paper opened up a discussion on the content 
and method of the religion course in colleges. “ Dogma, moral, 
sociology must be taught with a view to the student’s present and 
future need. Christian principles must not remain abstract, but 
rendered concrete by application to present-day situations.” 

The fourth paper in the Symposium, on: “ Religious Instruc- 
tion and Students in Non-Catholic Schools and Vagrants,” was 
written by the Rev. Henry Freiburg, O.F.M., of Our Lady of the 
Angels’ Church, Rocky River Drive, Cleveland, O. The diff- 
culties of reaching the public school pupils and vagrants, especially 
in missionary or confraternity districts, formed the principal topic 
of the discussion. It was argued that probably the surest way of 
reaching these types of pupil is through the personal contact of 
the priest and through the regular Sunday catechetical instruction. 


The Meeting adjourned at 10.00 p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Auitecany, New York, July 4, 1937, 8.00 a. m. 


The morning session presented a symposium on the correlation 
of religious instruction with Sacred Scripture, Church History 
and Sacred Liturgy. The first paper on “ The Correlation of 
Religious Instruction with Sacred Scripture,” was the work of the 
Rev. Matthew Baran, O.M.C., 8.T.D., of St. Francis’ College, 
Athol Springs, N. Y. Zeal and fervor characterized the speaker 
as he illustrated concretely the Scriptural argument for the di- 
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vinity of Christ. The discussion deplored the ignorance of Sacred 
Scripture on the part of many Catholics and among other things 
recommended that the teacher of Christian Doctrine furnish his 
class with short pithy and apt excerpts from the Sacred Scriptures. 

The second paper in this symposium treated the “ Correlation 
of Christian Instruction with Church History.” Its author was 
the Rev. Hugh Radigan, O.F.M., S.T.Lect.Glis., M.A., of Holy 
Name College, Washington, D. C. This instructive paper called 
for copious comment on Church history texts, on the reasonable 
employment of Patristic writings and examples and finally on the 
value of Church history as a source of our faith. 

The third paper in this series entitled the “Correlation of 
Religious Instruction with Sacred Liturgy,” voiced the views of 
the Rey. Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.M.Cap., 8.T.D., Capuchin 
Friary, Garrison, N. Y. An authority on the Sacred Liturgy, 
Friar Cuthbert spoke with enthusiasm and fervor born of solid 
conviction. With few exceptions his exposition of the liturgy and 
its function won unqualified praise. Much of the discussion that 
followed concerned the personal benefit resulting from the liturgy, 
but it was also stressed that liturgy is primarily an act of worship, 
the official cult of the Deity. A plea was made for a Christo- 
centric course in religion. 


The Meeting adjourned at 12.00 a. m. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Autueeany, New York, July 4, 1937, 3.00 p. m. 


The first paper of the afternoon session was entitled: “ Re- 
ligious Instruction for Adults,” and was written by the Rev. 
Vincent Kroger, O.F.M., Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Michigan. 
In discussing this exhaustive study of Father Vincent the friars 
were unanimous in contending that the study club will remain one 
of the most effective means in educating our Catholic laity. In 
performing this task priests as leaders of the people should not 
neglect to include in study club topics those dealing with sociology 
and economics. 

The final paper of the Conference on: “ The Third Order and 
Religious Instruction,” was presented by the Rev. Michael Egan, 
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O.F.M., of St. Boniface Friary, Golden Gate Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, California. An animated discussion dealt with the possi- 
bilities of training competent tertiaries for supervised street- 
preaching. Moreover, since untoward circumstances often make it 
impossible for people to retire to houses of recollection for formal 
retreats, it was suggested that instead, week-end retreats be held 
in the parish churches and that the principal exercise be practical 
informative talks. 


The Meeting adjourned at 6.00 p. m. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Auutecany, New Yorxr, July 4, 1937, 8.00 p. m. 


Upon opening the final Meeting of the Conference the Presi- 
dent invited discussion regarding a subject for next year’s Meet- 
ing. Animated pleas were made for Liturgy and the Catholic 
Youth Movement with the result that the majority favored the 
latter subject. The Executive Committee will make the final 
selection. 

The Editor of the Franciscan Studies submitted the following 
report of what the friars have published during the year: 


Albert, Fr., O.M.C. 

“ Aftermath of the Flood.” The Companion, March, 1937. 
Albrecht, Fidelis, 0.F.M. : 

“ Seboyeta.” Provincial Chronicle, Apr., 1937. 
Arnold, Joel, 0.M.C. 

* Sanctity through Catholic Action.” The Companion, Apr., 1937. 
Baier, David, 0.F.M. 

In the Franciscan: 

“ Obligation of Divine Worship.” Jan., 1937. 

“The Priesthood of the Catholic Church.” Feb., 1937. 

“The Sacrifice of the Mass.” March, 1937. 

“Easter.” March, 1937. 

“The Altar of the Catholic Church.” Apr., 1937. 

“Feast of St. Joseph after Easter.” Ibid. 

“Whitsunday.” May, 1987. 

“The Mass Vestments.” June, 1937. 

“The Chalice and Paten.” July, 1937. 
Ballou, Benedict, 0.F.M. 

Explanation and Pious Reflections on the Little Office of the Blessed 

Virgin. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1936. 
“November, Month of Poor Souls.” Vow Regis, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 
Nov., 1936. 
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“Opus Dei.” Jbid., Oct., 1936. 
“The Cross and the Mass.” Ibid., Feb., 1937. 
“Let us go to Him.” Jbid., March, 1937. 
“Submission to Christ and His Rule.” Jbid., Jan., 1936. (Part 1) 
“Submission to Christ and His Rule.” Ibid., Feb., 1936. (Part II) 
“He Will not Fail Us.” Jbid., March, 1936. 
“ Suffering—The School of Sanctity.” Jbid., Apr., 1936. (Part I) 
“Suffering—The School of Sanctity.” Ibid., May, 1936. (Part IL) 
“ Advent to the Priestly State.” Ibid., Dec., 1936. 
‘New Year.” Ibid., Jan., 1937. 
“On the Eve of Ordination.” Jbid., Apr., 1936. 
“Desire for Happiness, Part I.” Ibid., Nov., 1936. 
“Desire for Happiness, Part II.” Jbid., Dec., 1936, 
Barth Silas, 0.F.M. 
Annals of the Province of the Sacred Heart, O.F.M. No. 16, 1936. 
Baumgartner, Apollinaris, 0.M.Cap. 
God’s Traffic Lights. Yonkers, 1936. 
“ African Adventure.” Seraphic Chronicle, July, 1936. 
* Be not Deceived.” Ibid. 
Beauchemin, Félix, 0.F.M. 
Il sapere al servizio dell’ amore (transl. from the French of Fr. 
Beauchemin). Parma, 1937. 
Beaudet, Nérée-M., O0.F.M. 
Programme de Conférences & Vusage des RR. PP. Gardiens et Mattres 
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Iife of Christ. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1937. 

In The Franciscan: 

“Caird..  al., L95T. 

“ Jerusalem.” Feb. and March, 1937. 

“Nazareth.” Apr., 1937. 

“Damascus.” May, 1937. 

“Beyrouth.” June, 1937. 
O’Donnell, Clement, 0.M.C. 

Psychology of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas Acquinas. Catholic 

University, Washington, D. C., 1937. 

In The Companion: 

“ Nature of the Third Order.” Aug., 1936. 

“Third Order and Catholic Sodalities.” Sept., 1936. 

“ Archconfraternity of the Cord of St. Francis.” Nov., 1936. 

“ Tertiaries and the Crib.” Dec., 1937. 

“St. Francis and Your Family.” Jan., 1937. 

“Tertiaries and Penance.” March, 1987. 

“Tertiaries and the Holy Sacrifice.” Apr., 1937. 

“Need for Tertiary Meetings.” May, 1937. 

“ Government of the Third Order.” June, 1937. 


O’Gorman, Edmund, 0.M.C. 
In The Companion: 
“The Light of the World.” Dec., 1936. 
“ Where the Bubbles Blew.” March, 1937. 


Ohlmann, Ralph, 0.F.M. 
In St. Anthony Messenger: 
« Alsace—Land without a Country.” March, 1937. 
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“ Catholicism in Austria and Dolfuss.” July, 1936. 
“Divinities in Brown.” May, 1937. 
“ Let’s Look at France.” Dec., 1936. 
O’Leary, Conrad, O.F.M. 
“What Is Catholic Action?” Alumni Quarterly, March, 1936 
Omizu, Bonaventure, 0.F.M. 
“En souvenir de mon pére défunt.” Les Missions Franciscaines, 
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Paré, Philibert, O.F.M. 
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témoin.) La Survivance, May 26, 1937. 
Paré, Théodoric, 0.F.M. 
“QOuvriers évangéliques.” Bul. P. de N.-D. des VII Allégresses, Jan., 
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“Saint Pascal Baylon.” Ibid., May, 1937. 
Parsons, Anscar, 0.M.Cap. 
In the Seraphic Chronicle: 
“Heads Up.” Sept., 1936. 
“The Advent Promise.” Dec., 1936. 
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“This End of the Avenue.” March, 1937. 
“Frank Sheed.” May, 1937. 
Review of The Church and the Catholic. Hom. and Past. Review, July, 
1936. 
Pellett, Marcian, 0.M.Cap. 
“Side Glances at Nature.” The Cowl, Jan., 1937. 
Pfeilschifter, Boniface, 0.F.M. 
Review of Mission Methods. Digest of the Synodal Commission, March, 
1937. 
Philibert, O.M.Cap. 
“L’Abbé Louis Le Cardonnel.” L’Hcho de St. Frangois, Sept., 1936. 
Plassmann, Thomas, 0.F.M. 
“Father John.” Annals of Holy Name Province, Oct., 1936. 
Mediaeval Legends of Christ, by Rappoport (book review). Liturgi- 
cal Arts, vol. 5, 4th quarter, 1936. 
“The Catholic College and Its Work.” Alumni Quarterly, May, 1936. 
“Testing the Ground-work.” Natl. Cath. Educ. Assn. Bull., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov., 1936. \ 
“The call to Catholie Action.” Alumni Quarterly, Dec., 1936. 
The Priest’s Way to God. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 
1937. 
“The Seven Words of Mary.” St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., 1937. 
“The Catholic Priesthood.” Franciscan, Feb., 1937. 
“A Letter to the College Forum.” Jbid., March, 1937. 
Preface to “ Little Office of the Blessed Virgin,’ by Rev. Benedict Bal- 
lou, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1936. 
Preface to Conferences for Religious, by Most Rev. Jos. Gross (transla- 
tion by Sister M. Ligouri Mason, O.8.F.). Stella Niagara, N. Y., 
1936. 
“Der Hl. Apostel Andreas.” Im Garten der Makellosen. St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., 7: 79-84, No. 3, 1937. 
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“Petrus wird zum Felsen,” 6: 102-106, No. 3, 1936. 
Sermon, Installation of Bishop Richard Guilfoyle. Annals of Holy 
Name Province, April, 1937. 
Pohlkamp, Diomede, 0.F.M. 
“Fr. Bonaventure Hammer.” Provincial Chronicle, Jan., 1937. 
eo‘ Fr. Paul Alf.” Ibid., April, 1937. 
Review of Crusaders in the Jungle. St. Anthony Messenger, March, 
1937. 
Review of Geiger’s Harly Franciscans in Florida. Ibid., Apr., 1937. 
Poirier, Léandre, O.F.M. 
“Sagesse pour tous.” Nos Cahiers, July, 1936. 
“ Métaphysique élémentaire du droit de propriété.” Jbid., Oct., 1936. 
“... et fit rei non transitoriae transitoria cogitatio.” Ibid., Dec., 
1936. 
“Le ciel sur Greccio.” Almanach de 8. Francois, 1937. 
Poisson, Jos.-Hermann, 0.F.M. 
* Je ne savais pas.” La Revue Franciscaine, Dec., 1936. 
“Un peu de silence.” Jbid., March, 1937. 
“La plainte du Sacré-Coeur.” Jbid., June, 1937. 
“La parabole du semeur est toujours d’actualité.” La Tempérance, 
Jan., 1937. 
Popowicz, Crispin, 0.M.Cap. 
“The Siege of the Alcazar.” Missionary Catechist, Apr., 1937. 
Poppy, Maximus, 0.F.M. 
Interpretative Digest. St. Louis, 1937. 
Franciscan News Letter. St. Louis. (Occasionally.) 
Porter, Fernand, 0.F.M. 
“T/Ecolier canadien” (choeur parlé). L’Aube Séraphique, May, 1937. 
“TL’exercice du chemin de la Croix.” Bul. P. de N.-D. des VII Allé- 
gresses, March, 1937. 
‘Marie, Mére aimable.” Ibid., May, 1937. 
Potter, Aidan, O.F.M. 
In the Franciscan Herald: 
“Who’s Got A Match.” Dec., 1936. 
“To Be or Not to Be—Historical.” Jan., 1937. 
“Perform and Reform.” Feb., 1937. 
“A Challenge.” Mar., 1937. 
“Talking to One’s Self.” Apr., 1937. 
“Get Your Man.” May, 1937. 
“Where to Start.” June, 1937. 
Poulin, Gonzalve, 0.F.M. rhe 
“ T’evolution historico-juridique de l’institution paroissiale au Canada- 
francais.” Nos Cahiers, July, Oct., Dec., 1936—Apr., 1937. 
Puech, Léonard, 0.F.M. 
* Qui cherchez-vous?” Nos Cahiers, April, 1936. 
“ Offrande & la ecréche.” Ibid., Dec., 1936. , } 
“ Chronique de théologie. Un manuel canadien.” Ibid., April, 1937. 
Radigan, Hugh, 0.F.M. 
. a The “Creed.” Proceedings of the National Oatechetical Oongress, 
Paterson, N. J., 1936. 


Ramstetter, Philibert, O0.F.M. 
44 Seminary Notes.” St. Anthony Messenger, July—Aug., 1936. 
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Riopel, Ildefonse, 0.F.M. 
“Vie jociste.” Almanach de S. Frangois, 19387. 
“Pourquoi la J. O. C. La Revue Franciscaine, Oct., 1936. 
Robert, O.M.Cap. 
“Le Coeur Eucharistique de Jésus.” L’Hcho de St. Frangois, June, 
1937. ° 
Robert, Patrice, 0.F.M. 
Hylémorphisme et devenir chez saint Bonaventure. Quebec, 1936. 
Robillard, Léon, 0.F.M. 
“Dans la Brousse chinoise. En tournée de confirmation.” Les Mis- 
sions Franciscaines, March—April, 1937. 
“Tournée de confirmation dans la brousse chinoise.” La Presse, Oct. 
31, 1936. 
Rodriguez, Isidore, 0.F.M. 
Poeta Ohristanus, Prudentius, Auffassung von Wesen und von der 
Aufgabe des christlichen Dichters. Speyer am. Rh., 1936. Pilger- 
Druckerei G. m. b. H. 
“Cor Jesu Lancea Perforatum.” Eccl. Rev., June, 1937. 
Communication on “ Alter Christus.” ZHccl. Rev., July, 1937. 
Roemer, Theodore, 0.M.Cap. 
“*Ta Gascogne’ Again.” Seraphic Chronicle, July, 1936. 
“ At Santa Barbara.” JIJbid., Aug., 1936. 
Rogers, Alban, 0.M.C. 
“St. Patrick—Apostle of Ireland.” The Companion, March, 1937. 
Ronald, 0.M.C. 
“How Anna’s Father Repented.” The Companion, Apr., 1937. 
Rothan, Emmet, 0.F.M. 
Review of Carrol’s Mastery of Tess. St. Anthony Messenger, July, 
1936. 
Rothenfluth, Daniel, 0.M.Cap. 
“ A Legend of the Wamatumbi.” The Cowl, Apr., 1987. 
Rousseau, Eugene, O.F.M. 
Review of The Pastor and Marriage Cases. St. Anthony Messenger, 
March, 1937. 
Roy, Réginald, 0.F.M. 
“Monsieur Bach.” Les Idées, Oct., 1936. 
“La joie parfaite.” Nos Cahiers, Dec., 1936. 
“Du nouveau dans le monde des lettres.” Le Devoir, Oct. 31, 1937. 


Rubeck, Benedict, 0.M.C. 
“The Penitent of Cortona.” The Companion, Feb., 1937. 
* Books and Authors.” Jbid., May—June. 


Rutherford, Ildephonse, 0.F.M. 

In the Franciscan Herald: 

“ Apostolic Delegate’s Visit.” Aug., 1936. 

“Mr. Li Loses.” Nov., 1936. 

“Luin Dsa Chowtsun Wei-Dse-Li Ga-Di Go Low.” Feb., 1937. 
Saint-Arnaud, Irénée, 0.F.M. 

“Le bestiaire de Pierre Damien.” Nos Cahiers, Dec., 1936—Apr., 1937. 
Schaaf, Valentine, 0.F.M. 

In The Ecclesiastical Review: 

“Ts Convalidation of Convert’s Marriage Necessary?” July, 1936. 

“Catholic Burial of Public Sinners.” Aug., 1936. 
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“Faculties During Forty Hours Devotion.” Sept., 1936. 
“Degradation does not Revoke Ordination.” Oct., 1936. 
“ Dispensation for a Catholic to Marry a Jew.” Nov., 1936. 
“ Powers of a ‘ Vicarius Substitutus,’” Nov., 1936. 
“ Lozenges for Relieving Throat Break Eucharistic Fast.” Dec., 1936. 
* Period for Paschal Duty, Again.” Jan., 1937. 
“Informal Marriages of Baptized Non-Catholics.” Feb., 1937. 
“Suppressing a Lay Society in a Parish.” March, 1937. 
“Catholics in the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A.” May, 1937. 
“Effects of General Absolution and Indulgenced Blessing.” May, 1937. 
“ Blessing Graves in a Community Cemetery.” June, 1937. 
Schiller, Maxime, 0.F.M. 
“Une détresse 4 secourir...” Les Missions Franciscaines, July— 
Aug., 1936. 
Schmidt, John B., 0.M.Cap. 
“A Spiritual Boom at Rio Piedras.” St. Francis Home Journal, Nov., 
1936. 
Schneider, Sigfried, 0.F.M. 
“Just a Year on Tiger Head Hill.” Franciscans in China, March, 
1937. 
Schott, Valerian, O.F.M. 
“ A Question of ‘Face.’” Franciscan Herald, Sept., 1936. 
Schultz, Ronald, 0.M.C. 
“How Anna’s Father Repented.” The Companion, Apr., 1937. 
Schweitzer, Alois, 0.F.M. 
In the Sodalist: 
“ Brother Deo Gratias.” May, 1937. 
“Unfinished Symphony.” June, 1937. 
Review of Hennrich’s Seraphic Youth. St. Anthony Messenger, March, 
1937. 
Sebastian, Wenceslas, 0.F.M. 
“The Voynich Manuscript.” Nos Cahiers, Apr., 1937. 
Seward, Cuthbert, 0.F.M. , 
“Pour lV’unité du monde chrétien au Moyen-Age.” Nos Cahiers, July, 
1936. 
Shearer, Donald, 0.M.Cap. 
Book Reviews in The EHcclesiastic Review: 
Delcourt’s Deux Saints Anglais: John Fisher et Thomas More, Aug., 
1936. 
Geary’s Secularization of the California Missions, Ibid. 
Gorce’s St. Vincent Ferrier. Ibid. 
Roemer’s Pioneer Capuchin Letters. Oct., 1936. 
Murray’s First Book of Short Interludes for Liturgical Use. Jan., 1937. 
Moretti’s Caeremoniale iuxta Ritum Romanum, vol. I. Ibid. 
Guilday’s Catholic Philosophy of History. Feb., 1937. : 
Mattingly’s Catholic Church on the Kentucky Frontier. Ibid. 
Sharp’s Teaching and Preaching Religion to Children. March, 1937. 
Sheehan, Ernest, 0.F.M. ; : , 
“That Darn Black Stuff.” (Pageant.) National Boy Scout Magazine, 
1937. 
Sifantus, Marie-Raymond, O.F.M. 
L’Ocuvre de Terre Sainte. 1937. 
The Good Work of the Holy Land. 1937. 
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“Ce qui se fait en Terre Sainte pour la conversion des infidéles.” Les 
Missions Franciscaines, Jan.—Feb., 1937. 
Slattery, Ignatius, 0.M.C. f 
“The Finding of the True Cross.” The Companion, May, 1937. 
Smetana, Adalbert, 0.F.M. 
* Menominee Indian School.” Franciscan Herald, Aug., 1936. 
Smyth, Kevin, 0.M.Cap. 
Review of Hllen Ewing, Wife of General Sherman. Hom. and Past. 
Review, June, 1937. 
Staab, Giles, 0.M.Cap. 
“Through Southern Europe.” St. Francis Home Journal, Dec., 1936. 
“The Underworld of Rome.” Jbid., March, 1937. 
“Pius the Great.” Ibid., Apr., 1937. 
“ Oxford Through Catholic Eyes.” The Cowl, Feb., 1937. 
Stark, Conradin, 0.F.M. 
In St. Anthony Messenger: 
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Review of O’Brien’s Ten Commandments of Reason. Aug., 1936. 
Review of Johnson’s Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. Feb., 1937. 
Review of Gilbert’s Biblical Basis of the Constitution. Feb., 1937. 
Steck, Francis B., 0.F.M. 
The Historical Background of the Ohurch-State Problem in Mewico. 
St. Louis, 1936. 
Steinberg, Leo, O0.M.Cap. 
“The Stigmata.” Seraphic Chronicle, Sept., 1936. 
Stier, Mark, 0.M.Cap. 
Review of: History of the Catholic Church, vol. II. Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice. July—Aug., 1936. 
Storf, Hugolinus, 0.F.M. 
De Natura Transsubstantiationis juata J. Duns Scotum. Rome, 1936. 
Strub, Celestine, 0.F.M. 
“Lessons in Tertiarism.” Zhird Order Forum. July, 1936—May, 1937. 
Strub, Giles, 0.F.M. 
“In Our Father’s Footsteps.” Franciscan Herald, July, 1936—June, 
10st 
“The Herald Celebrates.” Jbid., Jan., Feb. and June. 
Sullivan, Christopher, 0.M.C. 
“The Catholic Shepherd in Pagan China.” J'he Companion. Feb., 1937. 
Sullivan, Julius, O0.M.Cap. 
In the Seraphic Chronicle: 
* Restitution.” July, 1936. 
“ Concerning John.” Sept., 1936. 
“The New Francis.” Nov., 1936. 
In The Cowl: 
“To a Skyscraper.” Jan., 1937. 
“On Lake Genesareth.” Feb., 1937. 
“Old St. John’s.” Apr., 1937. 
“Had You Come Back.” Apr., 1937. 
“Queen of Angels.” May, 1937. 
Sylvestre, Gaston, O.F.M. 
“Pour les anciens retraitants.” (A serial). La Revue Franciscaine, 
1936-1937. 
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Sylvestre, Octave, 0.F.M. 
“Catholique, défends-toi! ” (A serial). La Revue Franciscaine, 1936- 
1937. (Signed: Théotime). 
Tardif, Hilaire, 0.F.M. 
“Comme un réve.” Almanach de 8. Francois, 1937. 
“Concert sacré.” Le Devoir, April 20, 1937. 
Thivierge, Richard, 0.F.M. 
“Une excursion dans la plaine du Saint-Laurent.” Le Devoir. Aug. 
15, 1936. 
Thoma, Theophane, 0.M.Cap. 
“Lilly of the Mohawks.” WSeraphic Chronicle. Aug., 1937. 
Tschippert, Clarence, O0.M.Cap. 
“ Editorials.” St. Francis Home Journal. July, 1936—June, 1937. 
“A Franciscan Looks at the World.” (Sociology.) Ibid. 
In the Homiletic and Pastoral Review: 
“The Use of Tongues.” Aug., 1936. 
“Virtues Promoted by the Ascension.” March, 1937. 
Tittel, Clarence, 0.F.M. 
“ New Year in Old Peking.” Franciscans in China. Apr., 1937. 
Tonne, Arthur, 0.F.M. 
“Roger Bacon High School.” Provincial Chronicle. Oct., 1936—Jan., 
1937. 
Trockur, Emmanuel, 0.F.M. 
* Dedication at St. Michael’s.” Provincial Chronicle. Jan., 1937. 
Trudel, Paul-Eugéne, 0.F.M. 
IVe Centenaire de la Plantation de la Croix auw Trois-Riviéres célébré 
par une Exposition Missionaire. Volume Souvenir. 80 ill. Trois- 
Riviéres, 1936. 
Le Frére Pascal-Marie, convers franciscain. Trois-Riviéres, 1936. 
Trois. Organe des tertiaires des Trois-Riviéres (Weekly). Publ. by 
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de Bélair. 
“Te bonheur existe.” La Tempérance, May, 1937. 
(Anon.) “Le tricentenaire de la grande famille Trudel.” La Presse, 
Aug. 8, 1936. 
Unger, Dominic, 0.M.Cap. 
“ Capuchin Roses in Spain.” St. Francis Home Journal, Feb., 1937. 
Varnskuhler, Pascal, 0.F.M. 
“What Lilies Are.” St. Anthony Messenger, March, 1937. 
Vecchierello, Hubert, 0.F.M. ; 
“ Notes on the Development and Culture of Montbretia.” The Flower 
Grower, Albany, N. Y. Feb., 1936. 
“ Notes on Dicentra Cucullaria and Related Species.” Jbid., June, 1936. 
“The Value of Science Teaching in Education.” Alumni Quarterly. 


May, 1936. 

“Biology and Its Contributions to Knowledge.” The Laurel, Apr., 
1937. 

“Biology and Its Contributions to Knowledge.” Alumni Quarterly. 
May, 1937. 


The Problem of Sterilization. 1937, St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J. (In press). 

“ Catholics and Rosicrucians.” Jbid., 1987., pp. 1-50. (In press). 

Third Order of St. Francis—Canonical Legislation (Trans. from the 
Italian of M. Coronata.) Jbid., 1936. 
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The Social Message of Jesus (Trans. from the Italian of I. Giordani). 
Ibid., 1937. 

St. Anthony—Saint, Apostle, Wonder-worker (Trans. from the Italian 
of V. Facchinetti). Ibid., 1938. 

“‘ Noteworthy periods in the Development of the Science of Embryology. 
Science Studies. March, 1936. 

“ Poisonous plants” (Part I), Science Studies. June, 1936. 

* Poison Ivy.” Tbid., June, 1936. 

“The Story of Rubber.” Tbid., Nov., 1936. 

“Fr. Augustine Gemelli, O.F.M., An Appreciation.” Jbid., Jan., 1937. 

“ Science and the Press.” Jbid., Jan., 1937. 

“The Tree-of-Heaven—Ailanthus Altissima.” Ibid., March, 1937. 

“Plants causing Hay Fever.” Ibid., June, 1937. 

“Leonardo da Vinci.” St. Bona Venture. Dec., 1936. 

“ Jerome Fracastorius.” Ibid., Dec. 18, 1936. 

* Nicolaus Copernicus.” Ibid., Jan. 8, 1937. 

* Bartolomeo Eustachio.” St. Bona Venture. Jan. 15, 1937. 

“Paracelsus.” IJbid., Jan. 29, 1937. 

“Gabriel Fallopius.” Ibid., Feb. 12, 1937. 

“ Andreas Vesalius.” Jbid., Feb. 19, 1937. 

“ Ambrose Pare.” IJbid., Feb. 26, 1937. 

“ Jerome Fabricius.” IJbid., March 5, 1937. 

“ Andrea Cesalpino.” Ibid., March 12, 1937. 

“Rene Descartes.” Ibid., March 19, 1937; April 9, 1937. 

* Galileo Galilei.” Jbid., Apr. 16, 23, 1937. 

“ Athanasius Kirscher.” Jbid., Apr. 30; May 7, 1937. 

“Giovanni Barelli.” Ibid., May 14, 1937. 

‘Nicolaus Steno.” IJbid., May 21, 1937. 

“Father Augustine Gemelli, O.F.M.” The Franciscan. June, 1937. 


” 


Verville, Bernardin, 0.F.M. 


“ Appreciation de la piéce Contre le flot.” Le Nouvelliste, Three Rivers. 
March 3, 1937. 


Wagner, Cyril, 0.F.M. 


“Seeing the Sights.” Franciscan Herald. Aug., 1936. 


Walter, Br., 0.M.C. 


“St. Anthony Sent Me.” The Companion. Jan., 1937. 


Ward, Brian, 0.M.Cap. 


“He Killed Seven Turks.” The Cowl. June, 1937. 


Weber, Sebastian, 0.M.C., and Wholihan, Terence, 0.M.C. 


In The Companion: 

“Ts Your Brother a Communist?” Apr., 1937. 

“Trreligion and the World Crisis.” May, 1937. 

“ American Communists and Their Sentiments on Religion.” June, 
1937. 


Wecker, Alexius, 0.F.M. 


Weir, 


In Franciscans in China: 

“Sunday at Home.” Aug., 1936. 

“Talk About China.” Oct., 1986—Feb., 1937. 
“Fr. Ben Retires.” Mar., 1937. 

“Just a Fool.” Apr., 1937. 


Eligius, 0.F.M. 
“ An Eye for an Eye.” Hatension. Jan., 1937. 


Weissler, Viator, 0.F.M. 


“Three Famous Franciscan Reformers.” Franciscan Herald. Feb., 
1937. 
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Wesselmann, Meinrad, 0.F.M. 
“Old Landmark Gone.” Franciscan Herald. Sept., 1936. 


Wheeler, Celsus, 0.F.M. 
“ Armistice Day.” Alumni Quarterly. Dec., 1936. 


Wheeler, Roderick, 0.F.M. 
“Letter from Spain.” The Franciscan. Feb., 1937. 
“Fr. Roderick Writes His Experiences.” Provincial Annals. 1936. 
“Letter from Lisbon.” Jbid., Jan. and Apr., 1937. 


Walters, Arnold, 0.F.M. 
“The Friars in Lenoir.” Provincial Annals, Oct., 1936. 


Wholihan, Terence, 0.M.C. 
In The Companion: 
“Growth of the Church in China.” July, 1936. 
“Our Friars in Nagasaki.” Aug., 1936. 
“St. Joseph of Cupertino.” Sept.—Oct., 1936. 
“Strange Are the Ways of the Lord.” Feb., 1937. 
“Opium Traffic in China.” March, 1937. 


Wilken, Robert, 0.F.M. 
“ Sharing the Mass.” Sodalist. July, 1936. 


Workman, Hyacinth, 0.F.M. 
“Talks on the Third Order” (serial). The Franciscan Review. 
1936-37. 
“Edmonton Letter.” Ibid., June, Aug., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1936. 


Wuenschel, Ludger, 0.M.Cap. 
Review of: The Lives of the Saints (Butler). Hcclesiastic Review, Dec., 
1936. 


Wyse, Alexander, 0.F.M. 
“Brother Giacoma, The Franciscan. May, 1937. 


Zeller, Cyril, O.M.Cap. 
“The Rosary Month.” St. Francis Home Journal. Oct., 1936. 
“Be Magnanimous.” Jbid., Feb., 1937. 


Zonca, Norbert, 0.M.C. 
In the Seraphic Chronicle: 

“ St. Anthony of Padua—A Model Monk.” Jan., 1936. 

“St. Anthony of Padua—A Model Superior.” Feb., 1936. 

“St. Anthony of Padua—Lecturer of Sacred Theology.” March, 1936 

“St. Anthony of Padua—A very Learned Monk.” Apr., 1936. 

“St. Anthony of Padua—A Martyr.” May, 1936. 

“St, Anthony of Padua—A Hermit.” June, 1936. 

“St. Anthony of Padua—Zealous Apostle of Christ.” July, 1936. 

“St. Anthony of Padua—A Contemplative.” Aug.—Sept., 1936. 

“St, Anthony of Padua—Prophet and Wonder Worker” (I). Dec., 
1936. 

“St. Anthony of Padua—Prophet and Wonder Worker 2H (GRD 6, SEK; 


1937. 

«St. Anthony of Padua—A Preacher of the Word of God” (I). Feb., 
1937. 

“ St. Anthony of Padua—A Preacher of the Word of God” (II). March, 
1937. ; 

“St, Anthony of Padua—Example of Faith.” April, 1937. 

“ §t. Anthony of Padua—Example of Hope.” May, 1937. 
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The two Committees now submitted their reports. The Rev. 
Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., presented the Resolutions which were 
adopted as read. The Rev. Albert McParland, O.M.Cap., read 
the report on curriculum. After a short debate it was decided not 
only to print the latter recommendations in the present Report, 
but also to send a special copy of them to each Provincial of the 
affiliated Provinces. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., Rensselaer, 
Nieme 

Secretary, Fr. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Editor (Franciscan Studies), Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M., San 


Francisco, Calif. 


The following friars were chosen as new members of the Exe- 
cutive Board of the Conference: Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O.M.C., 
as Vice-President, for the Province of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Fr. Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., for the 
Province of Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Calif. 

Since all business was now finished, the Rev. Thomas Grass- 
mann, O.M.C., newly elected Vice-President, heartily thanked the 
friars of St. Bonaventure’s and especially the Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., and the Rev. David Baier, O.F.M., hosts of 
the Conference, for their truly Franciscan hospitality during the 
days of the convention. Thereupon a grateful Te Deum was 
intoned and whilst the open spaces resounded with its sonorous 
strains the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference was brought to a close. 


Fr. Craupe L. Voezr, O.M.Cap., 
Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON CURRICULUM 


Franciscan Epvucationat ConFERENcp, Attreany, N. Y., 
July 3-4, 1937. 


We are mindful of the instructions given by Holy Mother 
Church with regard to the proper training of our clerics for the 
imparting of religious instruction, as stated in the Code of Canon 
Law: 

“Lectures shall be also given on pastoral theology, with practical exer- 


cises (exercitationibus) on the method of teaching catechism to children . 
and others. ...” Can. 1365, no. 3. 


as well as in the Letter of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities of Study, of August 28, 1929, on more thoroughly 
(impensius) developing Oriental studies and Catechetics in semi- 
naries : 

“ Lest there should be neglected for higher studies those things 
(Catechetics) which seem more lowly but are really of much more 
necessity and importance ete.” 

In view of this the Franciscan Educational Conference reiterates 
its previous recommendations regarding catechetical training. 
This meeting has revealed that in most of our clericates excellent 
courses, both theoretical and practical, are being offered. In order, 
then, that in all our clericates such training may be given, the 
lectors here assembled beg to submit a plan which may be con- 
sidered ideal and which would fully measure up to the standards 
set by the Holy See. 

The course in Catechetics should extend, if possible, over the 
four years of the theological curriculum. It should allow for at 
least one hour per week or preferably for two hours per week at 
least during the first year. But the more important part of the 
course, i. e., the application of the theory (described as exercita- 
tiones in Canon Law) should extend over four years. In this 
phase of catechetical training the lectors in charge of the various 
subjects would have an opportunity of having the content of their 
respective disciplines assimilated vitally by their students through 
the process of preparing all materials for presentation to the 
Catholic laity. But the lector of Catechetics would be expected 
to supervise and co-ordinate these various attempts to make theo- 
logical doctrine available to our laity. He should require of the 
clerics model lessons of religious instruction to be prepared in 
writing and given in situations approximating as nearly as possible 


actual situations. 
lv 
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To provide for both practical training of the clerics as well 
as for carrying out the regulations of the Holy See (Canons 1333, 
no. 1, and no. 2) to have clerics assist in the instruction of the 
laity, we respectfully suggest that our clerics assist, where it is 
considered feasible, in the religious instruction to be given to 
Catholic children in both parish and public schools. The religious 
vacation schools, now growing apace in our country, offer an oppor- 
tunity for such instruction. In certain communities the Catholic 
Evidence Guild offers a golden opportunity for reaching not only 
Catholics but non-Catholics as well (Cf. “ The Catholic Evidence 
- Guild and Seminaries,” Hecles. Review, May, 1936, pp. 501-511). 

It is, furthermore, recommended that in all Franciscan major 
seminaries the clerical students be required frequently to write 
and deliver catechetical sermons that thus they may be exercised in 
the art of expressing the theological knowledge gained and at the 
same time may learn to speak the language needed to reach the 
man in the street. 

Again, it might be helpful to organize in our clericates study 
clubs to deal with various problems in philosophy and theology. 
These study clubs would not only train our clerics to become 
articulate but would familiarize them with the technique for 
conducting the clubs that are proving so useful a medium for the 
religious instruction of high school and college students as well 
as for adult groups generally. The Leadership Manual by Florence 
Hornback (St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, N. J.) will prove a 
useful guide for the conducting of such study clubs. 

Lastly, it is recommended that our clerics—both philosophers 
and theologians—exercise themselves in the art of writing on 
subjects dealing with Christian Doctrine, Liturgy, Church His- 
tory, Sociology, Apologetics, Education, to the end that some of 
their writings in the form of books, pamphlets, or articles in maga- 
zines, newspapers (Catholic and secular) may prove helpful to the 
Catholic laity. 

While it may not be feasible in all our clericates to carry out 
all these suggestions, our lectors realize their duty of properly 
fitting our clerics for these manifold activities, and should there- 
fore collaborate wholeheartedly with the lector of Catechetices in 
his efforts. 

We trust that our Provincial Superiors and Prefects of Study 
may find ways and means for carrying out all suggestions offered 
without conflicting either with the spirit or the letter of our Holy 
Rule or Constitutions. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


LEADERSHIP IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Most Rev. E. V. O’Hara, D. D. 


For leadership in all the arts and sciences that subserve the 
Christian faith,—whether philosophy, architecture, poetry, or 
drama, we may always turn with profit to the great geniuses of the 

Age of Faith. And certainly no group may lead the 


Two Way more appropriately or more surely than the 
Franciscan scholars gathered under the aegis of St. Bonaventure 
Leaders in this Franciscan Educational Conference. May I 


refer simply by way of introduction to two of the 
greatest religious teachers of all Christian ages—one a lay brother 
of the Order—the other a custos of the Rhine territory—and both 
of the thirteenth century; Jacapone da Todi and Thomas of 
Celano. The former, in that tenderest of religious hymns, the 
Stabat Mater, has captured the heart of all subsequent ages with 
his exquisite portrayal of the history of the Passion and his 
revealing reflections on the lessons of the tragedy of the Divine 
Son and the Mother. The latter in the Dies Irae, with its vivid 
description of the Last Judgment and its appealing presentation 
of God’s Mercy, has interpreted with amazing power those tre- 
mendous truths to the minds of millions. Father Britt says that 
more than sixty translations into English have been made of the 
Stabat Mater, and more than two hundred of the Dies Irae. I 
speak of these authors as leaders in religious instruction, because 
they have employed the means necessary to make religious truths 
understood and observed. Their poetry, like Gabriel’s trumpet. 


“Tuba mirum spargens sonum,— ” 


awakes the indifferent, energizes the faithful, recalls the prodigal, 
incites the youthful conscience with a sense of God’s Presence and 
moves the affections with the dramatic presentation of the supreme 
love and mercy of Christ. 
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Some one has been quoted as saying that he cared not who 
wrote the laws of his country, if he might write the ballads of the 
people. Jacapone da Todi and Thomas of Celano may yield to 
others the privilege of producing learned tomes that burden the 
library shelf; they have written the ballads of the Catholic Faith. 

In our present century, the greatest impulse to religious instruc- 
tion was given by that saintly Pontiff, Pius X, to whom the 
Church of God has been indebted for an apostolic leadership 

seldom equalled in the Christian centuries. I refer 
A Leader particularly to his Encyclical of April 15, 1905, en- 
of the titled Acerbo Nimis, written shortly after his accession 
Present to the Papacy, and embodying the most cherished am- 
Century bitions for his Pontificate. It is on the teaching of 

Christian Doctrine, and on the testimony of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council (Jan. 12, 1935), this Encyclical of 
Pius X provided the basis for the Canons of the New Code, deal- 
ing with that important subject (Book III, Title XX, Chapter 1.). 
It is therefore unnecessary to stress further the unique importance 
of the Encyclical. It is the charter of contemporary Catechetical 
work. Consequently, I must recall its line of thought in some 
detail. 

For Pius X, the greatest enemy of Christ in this world is 
ignorance of Christ. He writes: “To us, Venerable Brothers, it 
seems that while other reasons may play their part, we must agree 
with those who hold that the main cause of the present indifference 
and torpor, as well as the very serious evils that flow from it, is to 
be found in the prevailing ignorance about divine things.” As 
the prophet Osee says: “ There is no knowledge of God in the 
land. Cursing and lying and killing, and theft and adultery have 
overflowed, and blood hath touched blood. Therefore shall the 
earth mourn, and every one that dwelleth in it shall languish ” 
(Osee IV: 1). The Pontiff then quotes the words of Benedict 
XIV, who wrote, “ This we affirm; that the majority of those who 
are condemned to eternal punishment fall into this everlasting 
misfortune through ignorance of those mysteries of the faith which 
must be known and believed by all who belong to the elect ” (Inst. 
26: 18). 

Pius is careful to add: ‘“ We indeed do not mean to say that a 
knowledge of religion may not be joined with a perverse will and 
unbridled conduct. Would to God that facts did not too abundantly 
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prove the contrary. What we do maintain is that the will cannot be 
upright nor the conduct good so long as the intellect is the slave of 
crass ignorance.” 

Like the practical pastor he was, Pius X was not content to 
diagnose the evil. He proceeded to assign the responsibility for 
remedying it. .. . “It remains, then, to inquire whose duty it 
is to eliminate this ignorance from the minds of the people, and to 
impart to them a knowledge that is so necessary. And here, 
Venerable Brothers, there is no room for doubt, for this most im- 
portant duty is incumbent upon all who are pastors of souls. On 
them, by command of Christ, rests the obligation of knowing and 
feeding the flocks entrusted to them. To feed implies first of all 
to teach. “I will give you,” God promised through Jeremiah, 
“pastors after My own heart, and they will feed you with knowl- 
edge and doctrine” (Jer. III: 15). 

“For a priest there is no duty more grave or obligation more 
binding than this one. ‘For the lips of the priest shall keep 
knowledge (Mal. II: 7).’. ‘ And they shall seek the law at his 
mouth, for he is the angel of the Lord of Hosts.’ 

“‘ The bishop, in ordaining, addresses the candidates: ‘ Let your 
spiritual doctrine be as medicine for the people of God; let them 
be prudent co-operators of our order, that, meditating day and 
night on His law, they may believe what they shall read, and teach 
what they shall believe (Pont. Rom.).’ 

“‘ Hence the Council of Trent, treating of the pastors of souls, 
lays down as their first and chief duty the instruction of the 
faithful.” 

The Saintly Pontiff then warns against the supposition that 
preaching can take the place of catechising. He deals with the 
subject in plain language: “ We are aware that the office of the 

eatechist is not much sought after, because as a 
Preaching,no rule it is deemed of little account, as it does not 
Substitute for lend itself easily to winning of applause. But 
Catechising this, in our opinion, is an estimate born of vanity, 

and not of truth. We are quite willing to admit 
the merits of those pulpit orators who, out of genuine zeal for the 
glory of God, devote themselves either to the defence and main- 
tenance of the faith, or to eulogizing the heroes of Christianity. 
But their labor presupposes labor of another kind, that of the cate- 
chist. Where the latter is wanting, the foundations are wanting, 
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and they labor in vain who build the house. Too often it happens 
that ornate sermons which win the applause of crowded congrega- 
tions serve only to tickle the ears, and fail utterly to touch the 
heart. Catechetical instruction, on the other hand, plain and sim- 
ple though it be, is that word of which God Himself speaks in 
Isaias: ‘And as the rain and the snow come down from heaven 
and return no more thither, but soak the earth, and water it, and 
make it to spring and give seed to the sower and bread to the eater; 
so shall My word be which shall go forth from My mouth; it shall 
not return to Me void, but shall do whatsoever I please, and shall 
prosper in the things for which I sent it.’ We believe the same 
may be said of those priests who devote much time and labor to 
the writing of books to illustrate the truths of religion. They are 
worthy of great commendation for their activity. But how many 
read these volumes and derive from them fruit that corresponds in 
any way to the toil and the wishes of those who wrote them? 
Whereas, the teaching of the Catechism, when performed as it 
should be, never fails to be of profit to those who listen to it.” 

This task, then, is the primary duty of pastors; it is as exten- 
sive as the Catholic Church itself. Its importance is as great as 
the Christian faith. What provision does the vigilant Supreme 

Pastor make, after pointing out the lamentable extent 
Primary and consequence of ignorance of the Christian reli- 
Duty of ~— gion? He writes: “ Now if what we have said so far 
Pastors demonstrates the supreme importance of religious in- 

struction, it follows that we ought to do all that lies in 
our power to maintain the teaching of Catechism, and where the 
practice of so doing has fallen into disuse, there should be a 
revival of the teaching of Catechism, which Benedict XIV has 
described as ‘the most effective means for spreading the glory of 
God and securing the salvation of souls.’ (Const. Htsi Minime 
13.) 

“We therefore, Venerable Brothers, desiring to fulfill this most 
important duty which is imposed upon us by the Supreme Aposto- 
late, and wishing to introduce uniformity everywhere in this most 
weighty matter, do by our supreme authority enact and strictly 
ordain that in all dioceses the following precepts be observed: . . . 

(4) In each parish the Confraternity of the Christian Doctrine 
is to be canonically instituted. Through this Confraternity the 
parish priests, especially in places where there is a scarcity of 
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priests, will find valuable helpers for catechetical instruction in 
pious lay persons who will lend their aid to this holy and salutary 
work, both from a zeal for the glory of God and as a means 
of gaining the numerous indulgences granted by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs. 

(5) In large towns, and especially in those which contain uni- 
versities, colleges, and grammar schools, let religious classes be 
founded to instruct in the truths of faith and in the practice of 
Christian life the young people who frequent the public schools, 
from which all religious teaching is banned.” 

These prescriptions of Pius X, as we have already noted, were 
written into the law of the Universal Church in the Code of Canon 
Law—and have since (Jan. 12, 1935) been made the subject of a 

Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
The Con- (Provido Sane Consilio), on the promotion of 
fraternity of Catechetical Instruction, in which that Sacred Con- 
Christian gregation, with the approval of His Holiness, Pius 
Doctrine XI, commands that: “ In every parish, besides the 

Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, there shall 
be instituted—and before all others—in accordance with Canon 
711 # 2, a Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, embracing in its 
membership all who are capable of teaching or promoting Cate- 
chetical instruction.” 

The Bishops of the United States had already taken steps to 
encourage the establishment of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in every parish, when at their November meeting in Wash- 
ington in 1934, they set up an Episcopal Committee on the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The first tasks undertaken by 
this Episcopal Committee, appointed by His Excellency, Cardinal 
Mundelein, presiding at that session of the N. C. W. C., were to 
arrange the program for the first National Catechetical Congress 
to be held in Rochester, New York, under the patronage of Arch- 
bishop Mooney—and to draft a series of leaflets outlining the 
general scope and program of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine itself.! These leaflets, generously published by St. Anthony’s 
Guild, were sent to all the Ordinaries of the United States in the 
spring of 1935, and have been universally accepted in the United 


1 Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. Hereafter 
referred to as: Conf. Christ. Doc. 
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States and Canada as the basis of the remarkable growth of the 
Confraternity movement which has followed. Under date of July 
10, 1936, Cardinal Serafini, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, wrote to the chairmen of the Episcopal Committee 
on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine that during an au- 
dience held on July 7 of the current year, he had informed His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, of the work of the Committee. The 
Holy Father deigned to congratulate earnestly this Committee of 
the Bishops with regard to what has been done and what is pro- 
posed to be done, “ and further, to keep in his prayers this work 
so that what has been so happily begun, may continue to prosper.” 

You have before you the suggested Constitution for parish 
Confraternities and the detailed suggestions for their activities. 
When the Brief of the Sacred Congregation appeared in 1935, a 

copy of this proposed Constitution was sent to the 
Work of priests and since that time seventy-five dioceses have 
Our Con- appointed their official directors. Canada has done 
fraternity the same. We now have a practical program under 

way, with the emphatic and urgent command of the 
Sovereign Pontiff being fulfilled. 

But let us now look at the field of the Confraternity. First of 
all I want to emphasize that nothing I shall say should be inter- 
preted as derogatory to the Catholic school. On the contrary, the 
principle of the Confraternity is: “Every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school.” Our hope is to bring thousands and millions of 
children to the Catholic schools where they may feast at the 
rich table of the Master. In the Catholic school provision is made 
for religious instruction. But what about the children who do not 
attend Catholic schools? Here is the first field of the Confraternity 
work. 

We are proud of our parochial schools with their 2,000,000 
Catholic pupils. But we have no right to be complacent, for there 
are 2,000,000 other Catholic children not in Catholic schools. In 

the United States there are 15,000 Catholic churches 


The and 10,000 of these are without parochial schools. 
Elementary But this is not all. Even where there are Catholic 
School schools, for some reason or other there are thousands 
Child of Catholic children not attending these Catholic 


schools. Consequently, the problem of the Confra- 
ternity is not confined to these 10,000 places without Catholic 
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schools but also extends to those localities where there are Catholic 
schools. There is question, then, of providing religious instrue- 
tion for these 2,000,000 children not in Catholic schools. What 
are we doing? 

In the religious vacation school we have made a beginning. 
Three times daily for four weeks of the summer we impart reli- 
gious instruction in the vacation school and thus get sixty hours 
of such instruction. These sixty hours, of course, are not com- 
parable with the eighty in the Catholic schools with the religious 
atmosphere, religious teachers, etc., but the religious vacation 
school is a specific contribution to the welfare of these children. 
It is not appropriate to speak here of the growth of the religious 
vacation school in the United States. This is treated in the leaf- 
lets at your disposal. Rather let me answer the objection often 
made that it is too difficult to get the children to attend the reli- 
gious vacation schools. The objection may be emphatically denied 
for experience proves the contrary. In my own diocese we have 
this summer one hundred and forty religious vacation schools with 
an attendance of six thousand children. This is an increase over 
last year and many other dioceses report the same. It is astonish- 
ing how well the religious vacation school succeeds in attracting 
the children. At Providence, R. I., a pastor had expected four 
thousand children and found twelve thousand clamoring for cate- 
chetical instruction. Hence the religious vacation school is very 
encouraging to all who deal with it. However, it is not a substi- 
tute for the Sunday school or any other catechism class, it is rather 
an addition. 

The second field of the Confraternity is the public high school 
and college. Here the percentage of Catholic attendance is far 
greater than in the elementary school, for twenty or at most 

twenty-five percent of our boys and girls are in 
The Secular Catholic high schools, while the others are in the 
High School public high schools. Hence the Confraternity has 
and College to face the difficult problem of reaching these high 
Pupil school pupils. Unless we hold them and teach them 

religion from an adult viewpoint, they will continue 
to be children in their religious knowledge. We must not deceive 
ourselves by thinking that the eighth grade child is prepared for 
the battle against religion. Such a child has only begun to equip 
itself for the struggle and the preparation must continue if there 
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is to be no great loss to the Church. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance, therefore, to bring an adult understanding of Christian 
religion to those in high schools. This can be done by gathering 
the public high school pupils week after week for special religious 
instruction. In our own diocese this was done with gratifying 
results on Monday evenings through the year. 

The religious education of the secular college student also be- 
longs to this field. It is estimated that there are 80,000 Catholic 
men and women in non-Catholic colleges and universities. There 
are forty-eight agricultural schools alone in the United States and 
none of them are Catholic. Here is a great problem. We must 
reach these adult students in the secular colleges and universities 
by establishing centres of religious instruction in the vicinity of 
these colleges and universities. This requires apostolic zeal but 
the welfare of souls is at stake. 

The third field for the Confraternity is that of adult education. 
We must continue to impart religious and other needful instruc- 
tion to our adult population. We can do this by means of the 

study club. We want a mass movement of thousands 
Adult to study religion in study clubs. The religious study 
Education club should meet weekly and the program should be 

carefully planned. Text books are available and have 
been profitably employed. There is no need to employ a lecturer, 
for the people themselves should be trained to conduct their study 
club. The business of the study club is to cultivate the power of 
expression so that when the members are questioned concerning 
points of faith they will be able to give the proper answer. As a 
rule what one can express he knows. Nor is it necessary that the 
pastor be present at all the meetings. An intelligent leader should 
be chosen from among the club members and questions which he 
or other members cannot answer should be referred to the pastor. 

The value of the study club cannot be overestimated. Recently 
as a result of following a manual on the Mass one study club 
succeeded in getting from three to four thousand people to use 
the Missal. Another study club specializing in the Gospels en- 
acted the Gospel scene of Christ meeting Nicodemus. Two parish 
ladies portrayed the part of Christ and Nicodemus and so beau- 
tifully did they play their parts and so understandingly did they 
ask and answer questions dealing with eternal life that the au- 
dience was held in reverential awe. The lady who took the part of 
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Christ was the mother of ten children and did all her own house- 
work. Hence there is no great difficulty in promoting the study 

club if there is interest and planning on the part of the pastor. 
The fourth field for Confraternity work is the home where 
parents are to teach religion to their children. As Pope Pius XI 
has pointed out, parents have a divine command by virtue of the 
sacrament of matrimony to teach religion. The sacra- 


Parents ment of matrimony gives parents the specific grace to 
Teaching teach their children all that is necessary to become citi- 
Their zens of the kingdom of God. Here is a great responsi- 


Children bility for parents. It is too late to wait till children 

go to school before beginning to teach them their 
prayers and the essentials of the faith. About a year ago we 
organized a committee of Catholic parents to study the problem 
of how parents are to instruct their children in their homes. In 
many parishes in the diocese of Montana and in other dioceses 
groups of parents form study clubs and meet regularly to discuss 
the problems of instructing their own children in their homes. 
Simple instructive leaflets are gotten up and given to the parents. 
In this way all can be missionaries and do their part to spread a 
knowledge of Christ and His Church. 

In conclusion let me emphasize that controlled experiments are 
necessary. Hence, it is important that you inform the committee 
of what you are attempting and of what you have already done. 
Reports are always welcome and successful experiments will be 
incorporated into the manuals of the Confraternity. The manuals 
now in use represent the co-operation of thousands of people. 
With co-operation of this kind old errors will be avoided and real 
progress made. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is under 
the direction of the Bishop of the diocese and its pastors but all 
must give active and passive support. Only with united effort 
may we hope to conquer that ignorance of Christ which, as Pius 
X said, was the greatest enemy of the age. 


TRAINING OUR CLERICS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


Fr. Fevrx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


In treating the subject of Catechetics in our seminaries, we 
might with profit propose to ourselves the question that a semi- 
nary rector put to the seminarians at the opening of the scholastic 
year: “‘ We must see, first of all, where we ought to be; secondly, 
where we are; and, finally, how we are to get from where we are 
to where we ought to be.” 

With regard to where ‘we ought to be,’ Mother Church is 
our safest guide. Her legislation on this subject has been so de- 
tailed that the Rev. Raymond J. Jansen was able to write a doc- 

toral dissertation at the Catholic University School 


Church of Canon Law on Canonical Provisions for Cate- 
Legislation chetical Instruction.* For the present I shall quote 
only two provisions: ‘‘ Classes in Pastoral Theology 


are to be had, with practical work (exercitationibus) added espe- 
cially in the method of teaching catechism, ete.” * The Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, in its letter of 
August 28, 1929, pleads for ‘‘ Catechetics lest there should be 
neglected for higher studies those things which seem more lowly 
but really of much more necessity and importance.” (The italics 
are the writer’s). The same letter insists: ‘The Sacred Con- 
gregation often has stressed that in each seminary, particularly 
among the theological students there be instituted a school, or 
special class, of Catechetics.” The same letter contends: ‘‘ Cate- 
chetics is the foundation of the whole, as it were, priestly ministry 
and the chief cause of its fruits and progress. Sorry to say, often 
we see it neglected and these elements of religion very poorly pre- 
sented to children.” 

We shall be much assisted in our discussion of the present 
topic if we bear in mind the clear instructions given in the Code 
of Canon Law on the assistance that seminarians should, if pos- 
sible, give to pastors in catechetical instruction: “In the religious 


+The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1937, 153 pp. 
2 Code of Canon Law, Canon 1365-3. 
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instruction of children the pastor can and furthermore, if legiti- 
mately impeded, ought to use the assistance of clerics living in 
the territory of the parish; and priests and other clerics, not le- 
gitimately impeded, are to aid in this most holy work, even under 
punishments to be inflicted by the Ordinary.” ° 

For the sons of St. Francis the case would thus seem to be 
settled. If it is true for all the clergy: Roma locuta: causa finita 
—how much more eager should be the friars (sons of him who 

was the vir totus Catholicus et Apostolicus and the 
Our vir oboedientissimus) to obey to the letter the in- 
Franciscan structions of Mother Church on the head of training 
Heritage our clerics to break the Bread of Life to our Cath- 
olic people. 

Again, we may rightly demand that our teachers of theology 
in order to be true Franciscans shall never be mere theorists but 
must be practical men whose zeal will drive them into the vine- 
yard of the Lord to obtain first-hand experience of the need of 
the hour. Another factor that must impel our Franciscan teachers 
to train themselves specifically for this work is the fact that our 
Order has had a rather limited experience in training clerics for 
present-day parish work. 

Furthermore, the followers of the Franciscan School, whose 
spirit is well expressed in “ nolo Te cognoscere nisi ut Te diligam,”’ 
may never ignore the need of vitalizing the so-called fundamental 
subjects: Dogma, Morals, Sacred Scripture, Canon Law, Liturgy, 
and Church History. Hence we Franciscans should be grateful 
for the word of authority coming from Rome reminding us that 
Catechetics, which might seem more lowly, is really of much more 
necessity and importance than the so-called “ higher studies,” 
because it is, to quote again from the Letter of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universities, “the foundation of the 
whole priestly ministry and the chief cause of its fruit and 
progress.” 

Truly Franciscan teachers of theology may never be merely 
didactic, but, must be always pragmatic, and hence can not pos- 
sibly underestimate the difficulties of teaching religion in a way 
that not only knowledge but love and action be generated. Fran- 
ciscan teachers of theology should, therefore, never be tempted to 
say: “Let the Sisters and Brothers in the schools take care of 


® Canon 1333—1-2. 
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the teaching of Religion.” They should never be tempted to say 
what some priests have said: “ Priests are intruding when they 
attempt to teach religion in the Catholic school. To teach reli- 
gion is the Sisters’ job.” Again, no Franciscan teacher of the- 
ology realizing the challenge represented by bringing what St. 
Paul calls the ineffable mysteries of God down to the level of the 
immature mind could ever presume to say: ‘‘ Anybody can teach 
religion.” So long as our Franciscan teachers of theology con- 
tinue to be truly Catholic-minded and Catholic-hearted in their 
zeal they will not ignore the needs of those whom we might describe 
as the stepchildren of the Church in the United States—the more 
than two millions of Catholic children in our public schools. If 
special training is required to teach religion to Catholic children 
privileged to be in Catholic schools, how much more difficult is 
it to present the truths of Faith and to make religion live in the 
lives of these, the poorest children of Mother Church in our coun- 
try? And what a challenge is presented to the Franciscan teacher 
of theology if he would presume to train our clerics to meet the 
needs of adult religious education. Since the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation implies the obligation of further learning of Christian 
doctrine, how urgent is the duty to train our clerics so that they 
in turn may equip our adult Catholics to engage successfully in this 
essential phase of religious education ? 

What a challenge is presented to the Franciscan teacher of 
theology who is training his clerics to work amid the pagan at- 
mosphere of the United States, where 75 percent of the popula- 
tion are not baptized, and sixty millions never go to any church. 
Is there not need of specialized training to fit our clerics to preach 
Christ crucified, Who, day by day is growing to be more and more 
the “ unknown God” in America ? 

Finally, how could any Franciscan teacher of theology, mindful 
of his high mission, consider it beneath his dignity to teach Cate- 
chetics? In fact, every Franciscan teacher of theology, if mind- 
ful of his full duty, should realize the need of teaching his 
respective discipline of theology so as to obtain not only an im- 
pression, but what is many times more important, an expression on 
the part of his students. What more intriguing challenge could 
there be for the Franciscan teacher than so to present his own 
subject as to obtain from his students such an expression as will 
make Catholic truth appealing and alluring to the American 
audience. 
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It might be objected that I am viewing our Franciscan cleric- 
ates through rose-colored spectacles, and the objection might well 
be valid. Hence it might be necessary for each one of us to check 

whether the situation in his own clericate is really 
Neglect of very much different from the facts that have been 
Catechetics presented with regard to the situation of Catecheties 

in our clerical seminaries in the United States. Not 
so long ago Father Bandas, of the St. Paul Seminary, sent out a 
questionnaire to 87 major seminaries on their catechetics course. 
Thirteen seminaries reported that their students engaged in cate- 
chetical activity during the school year. The number of semi- 
narians engaged was about 250 out of over 7,000. Now 250 semi- 
narians is a small number to be reported out of those thousands, 
and 13 seminaries do not represent an impressive number. About 
450 seminarians were reported as engaged as vacational school 
teachers: not a very exhilarating picture describing the exerct- 
tationes demanded by Canon Law! Last year the Rev. Dr. Joa- 
quin F. Garcia, C.M., examined the curricula of 50 seminaries 
embracing most of the larger clerical institutions. Of the 50, 15 
listed no subjects. Of the 35 remaining, 26 did not lst a pro- 
fessor of Catechetics, and 9 did. When we consider that almost 
every possible subject was listed, such as, Greek, English, Ex- 
pression, Pedagogy, Literature, Biology, Social Science, we do not 
find these figures encouraging. What is perhaps more surprising 
is that only 24 of the 35 listed a professor of pastoral theology, 
and 11 did not list pastoral at all. In Catechetics—do you know 
how many seminarians out of 87 consulted, reported a formal 
course in Catechetics, according to the answers to a questionnaire 
received by Father Bandas? Father Bandas reports “ several ” 
reporting a complete course; others stated that a professor was 
not available or that the curriculum was already so overcrowded 
that no further subject could be added. 

Facing these facts, we are justified in saying: “ Catechetics 
has too long been regarded as a stepchild in the seminary cur- 
riculum.”’ However, before we Franciscan teachers of theology 

venture to point a finger of scorn at any one insti- 
Catechetics tution, let us turn honestly and bravely to examine 
a Vitalizing conditions at home. The present writer, of course, 
Factor may not presume to examine the conscience of any 
prefect of studies. All that he can venture to do 
is to offer a few suggestions as to why and how we ought to 
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bestir ourselves to carry out to the letter and to the full spirit 
the legislation of Mother Church. Even aside from giving cheer- 
ful obedience to the legislation of Mother Church, we should be 
eager to comply with the Church Law because by so doing we 
shall be improving the entire seminary course. First, keeping in 
mind the viewpoint of Catechetics, the professors of the seminary, 
and this will include both the school of philosophy and the school 
of theology—will not waste precious time over outworn heresy, 
such as, for instance, monothelitism, but will stress primarily: 
A. the essentials; B. the functional. By essentials I mean here 
what Willmann in his Science of Hducation calls the educative 
content of the respective subject: * “The educative content com- 
prises only those parts of the total content that vitalize the respec- 
tive branch; and that these vitalizing elements be assimilated, is 
essential to the success of the educative process.” In order to 
bring out this educative content of his subject, the professor must 
give due attention both to the essential and the functional, that 
is, he must stress the living germ, the soul of his subject, and he 
must so teach his subject that this living germ and this soul be 
expressed by his students. Hence our teachers must conceive 
religion as intended primarily to develop religious knowledge so 
that love will be generated. As long as our friars talk to the 
heart of their audiences, they will never talk over their heads. 
But they teach their audience nothing, teaching not the heart. 
To do this properly they will find it necessary to continue the 
tradition of the Franciscan School in making Christ the center 
of knowledge and the center of love. In so doing they will present 
only such knowledge as will redound, according to the instruction 
of St. Francis, “ To the utility and edification of the people.” 

If we believe that all education is self-education and that no 
subject can be taught effectively without making the student self- 
active, we again realize that by stressing the catechetical view- 
point in every subject of the seminary, we should be presenting a 
challenge to our students to learn the subject as to he able so 
to present it to the various groups that will be turning to them to 
show them the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. 

For instance, in teaching the dogma of the Trinity, should the 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology not insist on getting evidence 
from his clerics that they can present this Mystery so that this 


“Willmann-Kirsch, The Science of Education, Vol. II, p. 52. Latrobe, 
Pa., Archabbey Press. 
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fundamental dogma be not made to appear a muddle to the laity 2 
Arendzen’s The Holy Trinity (Sheed & Ward, New York) will 
show how the Dogma ought to be presented. Likewise, in the 
field of Moral Theology, would the professor not find it necessary 
to get evidence from his students that they can apply the principles 
of social justice to the American scene, and that to both capital 
and labor; and would the same professor not consider himself 
bound to get evidence from his students that they can present 
God’s law on birth control so as to bring out God’s Providence 
while providing evidence that His law is in keeping with justice 
and charity? The Communists are said to employ the technique 
of first corrupting the morals of the young before they indoctrinate 
them with the atheism of Moscow. Is there not a challenge here 
for the professor of Moral Theology to get evidence from his stu- 
dents that they can present chastity to the young in an attractive 
way? Father Martindale’s The Difficult Commandment (Kenedy, 
New York), Von Hildebrand’s In Defence of Purity (Sheed & 
Ward, New York), and the chapter, “ The Sublimation Appeal ” 
in my book, Sex Hducation and Training in Chastity (Benziger 
Brothers, New York) will provide some help for this task. 

Again, the professor of Scripture feels the need of sending out 
his students ‘‘ soaked in Scripture.” Will he not, therefore, find 
it necessary to get evidence from them that they can present the 
Christ of the Scriptures as a living, charming personality? The 
professor of Church History might well regard his subject as the 
picture book of Dogma and Morals. But to make it so he must 
obtain evidence from his students that they can present to an 
American group the events of Church History as concrete dem- 
onstrations of God’s truth and God’s law. It has been said that 
after the Reformation the Church went into a state of siege and 
that she has remained there ever since. When a city is in a state 
of siege, the walls become the center of the city and receive most 
attention. In consequence, while giving most attention to Apolo- 
getics and the defence of the Church’s teaching, we have ignored 
at times the heart of religion. Only now are we again beginning 
to give proper attention to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In the first edition of the Catholic Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished thirty years ago, this subject received only three inches of 
space. 

We are now approaching what is the most difficult phase of the 
whole subject—the Professor of Catechetics. From what has been 
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said it would seem to be obvious that the Professor of Catechetics 
must be, first, a theologian ; second, a trained teacher; 
The third, a man of large and varied experience. He 
Professor of must possess both the knowledge of the subject and 
Catechetics the proper technique for imparting this content, 
and, finally, his apostolic zeal must show itself in 
deeds rather than in mere words. He must realize with St. Francis 
that “‘ we know only so much as we do.” It goes without saying 
that these requirements cannot possibly be realized unless the 
teacher of Catechetics receives special training in his subject. 

How much time should be allotted in the seminary to this sub- 
ject? It would seem to me that in the first year of the theology 
course two hours might be allotted per week for the theory of the 

subject. For this course I should strongly recom- 
The Course mend Father Sharp’s book, Aims and Methods in 
in Catechetics Teaching Religion (Benziger, New York). Father 

Sharp’s book is practical and well suited to giving a 
broad view of the subject. However, the student should be expected 
to consult frequently the following three books: McMahon, Some 
Methods of Teaching Religion (Benziger); Bandas, Catechetical 
Methods (Wagner, New York); and Pace, Methods in Teaching 
Religion (Oblates of St. Francis de Sales, 801 West Street, Wil- 
mington, Delaware). McMahon’s book presents a critical study 
of the current methods in catechetics along with the author’s 
personal contribution on training pupils to be self-active in re- 
ligion. Bandas’ book is particularly strong on the historical side, 
and the bibliography is rather complete and covers not only 
English and American publications, but German and French as 
well. Pace’s book represents not only his own excellent philosophy, 
but also Dr. Shields’ permanent contribution to the subject of 
Religious Education. Another helpful manual is Ostdick’s Simple 
Methods of Religious Instruction (Bruce, Milwaukee). The 
seminarians should familiarize themselves with this book since it 
represents a practical and condensed course. 

The Professor of Catechetics should follow the example of those 
diocesan seminaries that have set up catechetical libraries offering 
to their seminarians the wealth of material now available to our 

teachers of Religion—textbooks, reference books, 
Catechetical teachers’ manuals, visual aids, projects, and the like. 
Library The Professor and his students should read regu- 
larly the magazines that will keep them informed 
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of the steady progress now being made in the methods of Reli- 
gion; outstanding among these are The Journal of Religious In- 
struction (De Paul University, Chicago) and The Sower (Alton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England). The professor of Catechetics and his 
students as well should seek opportunities for observing the ex- 
cellent teaching in Religion done to-day by many of our Sisters 
and Brothers. And let our theologians not confine themselves to 
the higher education levels. In fact, the lower is the rung of 
the educational ladder, the more refined will probably be the 
teaching technique. JI have seen first-grade teachers present 
lessons in Religion that would be the pride and despair of some 
Professors of Theology. Again, some of our lay teachers of Re- 
ligion could teach us priests a great deal. There are Catholic 
Evidence Guild speakers up and down the country who could well 
demonstrate to our preachers how to present Catholic Doctrine in 
the language of the man in the street. An excellent illustration 
was the address given by Mrs. John E. McAniff at the Cate- 
chetical Congress held in New York in 1936.5 Much of the 
theory of these lay teachers of Religion can be gleaned from Mr. 
F. J. Sheed’s The Map of Infe and his Catholic Evidence Train- 
ing Outlines (Sheed & Ward, New York). 
While one year might be sufficient for giving the theory of Cate- 
chetics, it will be necessary to have at least one hour per week 
for the remaining three years of the Theology course in order to 
carry out the instructions of Canon Law with re- 

Practice in gard to the exercitationes. It might be suggested 
Catechetics that the Professor of Catechetics codperate with all 
his colleagues to let this one hour serve as a sort of 

laboratory for obtaining from the students a practical expression 
of the content presented in the various subjects of the seminary 
curriculum. In addition, the Professor of Catechetics should 
seize upon every opportunity to obtain actual teaching experience 
for his students. For instance, it might be possible to have in 
certain places some teaching done by the clerics in Catholic 
schools—elementary, high school, or college. In other places these 
clerics might give religious instruction to Catholic children in 
public schools; or conduct, or at least assist in the conducting of, 
study clubs for Catholic students of public high schools or secu- 
5“ The Home as an Institution of Religious Education,” in: Proceedings 


of the National Catechetical Oongress, New York, 1936 (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., 1937, pp. 219 ff.). 
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lar colleges. There is urgent need everywhere for our seminarians 
to cobperate in the religious vacation schools. ‘“ The Catholic 
Evidence Guild and Seminarians” by Philip N. Hannan, The 
Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1986, pp. 501-512, is a convincing 
plea why our seminarians should engage wherever possible in this 
phase of Catholic Action. The Catholic Evidence Guild is now 
operating successfully in every Diocese in England, and by doing 
our share we friars may hasten the day when the Guild will be 
active throughout our country. Msgr. Robert B. Benson used to 
say that the English-speaking world would not return to the 
Church until the friars in their sandalled feet would be preaching 
Christ at the street corners. 

Might it not be well also to give some attention to training our 
clerics for radio talks on Religion? In this connection, giving to 
our clerics opportunity for writing for See dats both Catholic 
and secular, might also be considered. 

Some iors might be inclined to think that the present sug- 
gestions would demand too much of the course in Catechetics. On 
the other hand, only the best is good enough for our Franciscan 

Clericates, especially with regard to what we might do to 
A train them to teach Religion. It might be helpful to 
Model compare the course here outlined with what is required, 
Course for instance, at University College, Dublin, of all stu- 

dents seeking a major degree in education. The courses 
in education are in charge of Father Corcoran, S.J. Father 
Corcoran makes a Diploma in Teaching a necessary preliminary 
for all students seeking a major degree in education. Having 
obtained a bachelor’s degree, the student enters the courses for 
the Higher Diploma in Education, a professional qualification 
in teaching. One year must be devoted to continuous actual teach- 
ing in aclassroom. During the year the student is visited, without 
notice, by the professor of education, who will criticize his hand- 
ling of subject and class. One period each week: is spent in the 
piactics of blackboard writing, drawing, illustrating, map-making, 
planning notes on lessons, m0 the many tracheal devices that 
demand attention in the classroom. Throughout the year there 
are lectures on how to teach languages, mathematics, ete., by 
specialist teachers. These lectures on special methods offer a 
choice to the students, who select their own group. The examin- 
ation at the end of the year is oral, practical, and written. The 
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candidate submits notes on three lessons, one of which is selected 
by the professor. He is notified of the date, hour, and school, and 
there he must give a lesson of half an hour’s duration before the 
professor and the external examiner. He may never have seen 
that class or school before. While this experience represents an 
ordeal, it is a good discipline for the teacher in the making. The 
oral examination concentrates on the practice of teaching, you 
are questioned on your demonstration lesson, on the subjects you 
intend teaching, and problems of the classroom are submitted for 
your solution. 

The written examination lasts two sessions a day of three hours 
each for three days. The whole course of lectures is tested by six 
papers. 

It is for us Franciscans to see in how far we can meet the needs 
of the hour which are the Will of God, by giving to our clerics 
every possible opportunity for catechetical practice. It will be 
for our Superiors to determine in how far the apostolic zeal of 
our clerics may be exercised without conflicting with the Consti- 
tutions governing our Order. Our Superiors may be encouraged 
by the experience of other religious communities that have allowed 
their students of philosophy and theology to engage generously 
in most varied apostolic activities and have to date experienced 
only favorable results. 

The zeal displayed by these Religious may well challenge our 
friars. It is in keeping with the tradition of the sons of St. 
Francis to be always in the front-line trenches in the battle 
for Christ and souls. Let us not be too jealous of our privileges 
and exemptions. It has been said that the Protestant Revolt was 
due to some extent to the multiplication of privileges and ex- 
emptions on the part of the old Orders. 

The present moment is full of hope and challenge to us friars. 
Let us not miss the golden opportunity. Compared with previous 
generations, our clerics of today are better trained for leadership, 
display more initiative, are more self-reliant, enterprising, indus- 
trious, and efficient. It is the duty of their professors so to direct 
their fine energies that these naturally good characteristics will 
be sublimated and supernaturalized in order to make them pro- 
ductive of untold good for souls. To quote Cardinal Newman, 
“Every great change is effected by the few, not the many; by 
the resolute, undaunted, zealous few.” What would St. Francis 
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do with our clerics today in the face of the world-wide menace 
of irreligion and Communism ? 


DISCUSSION 


FR. PETER CRUMBLY, O.F.M.:—One phase of catechetical work men- 
tioned in this paper and which promises fruit in these days is the work of 
the Catholic Evidence Guilds appearing in various large centers of this 
country. As in everything else, so here, too, there are two sides to the 
question. But when all is said and done, I think that much good will result 
from these zealous attempts if they are made in a prudent way. Not every 
priest or seminarian will qualify for this work. But the right man on the 
street-corner will certainly not do any harm and may do much good. The 
Communists, advocating the overthrow of throne and altar, are in the streets; 
so, too, are the Salvation Army and other societies, and all work unmo- 
lested. Now may be the time for us Catholics to present our case in the 
street with them. The American has not lost entirely his reverence for the 
cloth and for things sacred. And the Franciscan habit, always popular 
with the poor and the neglected, would certainly have much in its favor 
to insure it a welcome. So it seems to me, that if the proper and prudent 
selection of speakers is made, the experiment would be timely. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION—METHOD 
AND TEXT 


Fr. Craupr L. Voert, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 


“Going, teach ye all nations whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” In these solemn words the Church, more specifically the 
Pope, the Bishops, the Priests and even the laity dependently 
upon them, are commanded to teach the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
As the essential matter to be taught is infallibly fixed in the deposit 
of faith entrusted to the Church, there can be no controversy on 
this point. What is of greater practical concern to the interested 
teacher of religion is: “‘ How can I best fulfill the divine precept ? 
What method and text shall I adopt? What collateral reading 
shall I reeommend?” The present paper attempts a brief answer 
to these important questions. 


I 
Merruop 


Perhaps no subject in the field of education is more over- 
discussed and over-tried than method. Good, bad and indifferent 
methods are constantly proposed in the texts that teem from the 

press. In reaction to the faddist we have heard it 
Necessity said: “ Hang all methods. If a teacher knows his 
of Method subject, loves it and has a fair talent for communica- 

tion, he will be successful regardless of all methods.” 
Granted the truth of this statement—method must still be con- 
sidered inseparable from good teaching, and the teacher with the 
three requirements of knowledge, love and communicability will 
infallibly follow a method. If he be a genius he may work out 
his own original method without any suggestion from others. But 
safe to say, the study of another’s method can be useful and, to 
say the least, it is wise to listen to the experienced, especially the 
masters in their fields. 

What do we understand by method? For our purpose method 
may be defined as a way or form of procedure in teaching religion. 
We are familiar with the catechetical method—the system of 
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giving religious instruction orally and in question 


The and answer. This method enjoys the distinction of 
Catechetical antiquity since it is the first employed by the 
Method Church. The catechumens received no catechism 


but the teacher instructed them orally and examined 
them by questioning. This system is certainly sound and criti- 
cism levelled against it must respect the misuse of the method and 
not the method itself. In the course of time the catechumens were 
given catechism. But the latter with its precise question and 
answer was never meant to supplant the oral instruction which 
the very name catechesis implies. In fact, to be logical, the oral 
instruction must precede the questioning. 

The catechism, therefore, presupposes that the matter with 
which the question deals has previously been explained. To ne- 
glect the oral instruction and be satisfied with the memorized ques- 
tions and answers as they occur in the text is to teach catechism 
but not religion. Such a practice may cultivate the memory but 
not the understanding and the will. It is not the catechetical 
method as employed by the Blessed Master and the great teachers 
of all times. The catechetical method, in truth, presupposes a 
clear, complete and forceful explanation or discussion of the 
matter with which the questioning is finally concerned. 

While employing the catechetical method in the main, the Sul- 
pician Fathers of wellnigh three centuries ago devised a method 
of religion teaching peculiarly their own. The system is known as 

the Sulpician Method and was popularized especially 


The by Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, France. The 
Sulpician method consists of three principal and three secon- 
Method dary exercises. The principal exercises are: 1. A 


literal recitation of the catechism followed by an ex- 
planation elicited by question and answer. 2. An instruction. 
3. A reading from the Gospel and a homily thereon. The secon- 
dary exercises: 1. Admonitions from the head catechist. 2. Sing- 
ing of hymns. 8. Prayer. Written tests are also given and a prize 
awarded to the best. In order to promote wholesome rivalry the 
pupik who has acquitted himself best in the recitation is entitled to 
be questioned publicly by the catechist. This questioning takes on 
the appearance of a contest between the pupil and the teacher. 
The method is thorough requiring about two hours and is prefer- 
ably conducted in a chapel attached to a church. 
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Another effective method of catechizing, originated by the zeal- 
ous catechists of Southern Germany and popularized by the cate- 
chists of Munich, is the Munich Method. It is also called the 

Psychological Method because the lesson is sketched 
The Munich according to the plan of presentation, explanation 
Method and application, which correspond to the Herbartian 
oe learning steps of apprehension, understanding and 
application. Besides the three essential steps of presentation, ex- 
planation and application, the method also employs three non- 
essential steps calculated to promote self-activity on the part of the 
pupils. These non-essential steps are: Preparation, Aim and 
Synthesis. 
Since the sketch followed by this method is 
Exemplification practical not only in the classroom but also in 


of Munich the pulpit for catechetical sermons, it might be 
Method profitable to exemplify briefly a concrete cate- 
chesis: 


Subject: Necessity of Grace. 


Catechetical Unit: The two questions— 
1. Is grace necessary for salvation? 
2. What is meant by grace? 

Preparation: Dear Children, you know that if you want to go to heaven and 
be happy forever with God, you must do what God wants you to do. What 
does God want you to do? He wants you to keep the commandments. But you 
yourselves know how hard this is. Think how hard you find it to obey, to be 
honest, to pray ete. Therefore you need help from God for all this. 


Aim: In our lesson today I shall tell you how very much all of us need 
God’s help to be able to keep the commandments and be saved. 


Presentation: Once when our Blessed Lord was tired from teaching the 
people all day he and his disciples entered a boat. Whilst they rowed over the 
lake, the Blessed Master fell asleep. A storm arose and despite the terrible 
wind, and splashing of the waves, and rocking of the boat, our Lord still slept. 
Finally, when the storm tossed the boat so wildly that the disciples feared 
for their lives, they called to their Master: “Lord save us, we perish.” And 
Jesus awoke and said to them: “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith! ” 
And then he commanded the sea and the wind to be quiet. And wonderful to 
behold, at once the storm ceased and the sea was quiet and the disciples felt 
safe and contented. 


Explanation: In this story, dear Children, you have a picture of human 
life. We all are on the sea hoping to reach the shore which is heaven. We 
know, too, that while on the sea, we constantly meet the dangers of storms, 
storms from our wicked inclinations, temptations from the devil, from wicked 
men ete. Left to ourselves, we are like the disciples, helpless and hopeless. 
But there is one thing can help us and that is God’s grace. God’s grace alone 
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can save us from perishing. God’s graee alone can save us and bring us safely 
to the shores of heaven.* 


Synthesis: Now, I trust you understand at least a little how precious is 
divine grace. Always remember: Of ourselves alone we cannot keep the com- 
mandments and be saved. We need the help of God and his help we call grace. 


Application: Now Children, you should think of these truths everyday. 
Don’t think that because you have a good home, a good father and mother 
and teachers to look after you, you will infallibly get to heaven. No, you 
must keep the commandments and serve God and to do this you need God’s 
help, God’s grace. Examine your conscience, ask yourselves whether you 
appreciate God’s grace. The way to appreciate it is to try to work with it so 
that you may get more grace. Think of St. Augustine, Mary Magdalene, two 
great sinners, yet with the grace of God they became great saints. You can do 
the same. In time of temptation and spiritual danger call on the Savior. Say 
with the disciples: “ Lord, save us we perish.” ete. 


The Munich Method offers immense possibilities to both teacher 
and pupil. It is thorough and comprehensive. Of course, the good 
teacher will not do all the talking, but he will direct the develop- 
ment of the plan by drawing suggestions from the pupils. The 
method need not and should not be onesided. The good teacher 
will keep the pupils actively interested throughout the develop- 
ment of the sketch and at the end of the period give a brief con- 
nected summary of the whole. Naturally the language and words 
used should be suited to the capacity of the class. The method can 
be applied with any of the late catechisms which are methodical 
in makeup. 

There are many other methods of catechization—the more 
outstanding being the Sower Scheme elaborated chiefly by Father 
Francis Drinkwater of England; the Yorke Method, of the late 

Father Peter C. Yorke of San Francisco; the Shields’ 
Other Method etc. These and other methods illustrate the 
Methods efforts of zealous men whose example is worthy of imi- 
tation. But there is no infallible method. The teacher 


1In the classroom this part can be greatly elaborated so as to secure the 
self-activity of the pupil. The teacher may, e.g., ask the class the question: 
“Can we be saved by our own strength?” and have the class reply: “No 
grace is necessary for salvation.” The teacher may also write this final ques. 
tion and answer on the blackboard so as to visualize the answer and impress 
it on the pupils. The teacher may, further, quote Christ: “ Without me you 
can do nothing”; or St. Paul: “I can do all things in him who strengtheneth 
me.” He may consider some of the commandments reminding the class of the 
difficulty of keeping them etc. The conclusion will always be the necessity of 
grace to be saved. 

In like manner, the teacher should stress the second unit namely, that 
is God’s gift. Many gifts and favors are received from parents and trlenday 
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may adopt the elements of any method so long as he does not allow 
method to fetter originality and personality. 
Here the question—Is there a specifically Franciscan Method ?— 
comes to the fore. So far as we know, there is no 
A Franciscan distinctively Franciscan catechetical method in 
Method? the sense in which modern educators use the word 
method. The advice of St. Francis to his preach- 
ers may be equally applied to his catechizers: 
I admonish and exhort these same friars that when they preach, their 
language be well-considered and simple, for the benefit and edification of the 


people, discoursing to them of vices and virtues, punishment and glory, with 
brevity, because Our Lord when on earth made a “ short word.” 


From these words it is not hard to discern the characteristics — 
of Franciscan preaching or catechizing according to the mind of 
St. Francis. The purpose of the preacher or catechizer is to 
instruct the mind and move the will of the hearers; the matter 
must deal with the essentials of a good life, faith and moral—“ dis- 
coursing to them of vices and virtues, punishment and glory”; 
the method is to be plain, simple, orderly; the language, well- 
prepared, simple, clear, avoiding all artificiality and pretense. 
Everything should be to the point and nothing should be overdone, 
but rather all should be after the manner of Christ who when on 
earth “made a short word.” 

Following this advice the great Franciscan preachers and in- 
structors avoided all vain artifices, eschewed superfluous orna- 
mentation of style and words, and instructed earnestly and directly, 
urged forcefully and pleadingly and, as we know from history, 
had eminent success. The characteristics of their sermons and 
instructions are said to be simplicity, practicalness and picturesque- 
ness.” 

The teacher, therefore, is not bound to any particular method. 
The important thing is that religion be taught effectively so that 
the pupil will live for Christ. To aid in this accomplishment the 

teacher must, regardless of any particular method, 
A Bit of respect the fundamentals of all teaching whether 
Psychology— religious or profane. No teacher can reasonably 
the Instincts expect to teach successfully if he disregards the 
human soul and the laws of its development. There- 
but not grace for grace is God’s gift. Grace cost the Son of God a great price— 


his suffering and death on the cross. This is why grace is so precious—it 
comes from God. This final statement, too, may be written on the blackboard. 


2 Report IX, F. E. C., p. 42. 
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fore, the first source of a teaching method is psychology. The 
pupil is not only flesh but spirit as well. He has a soul which 
manifests itself by instincts, desires, feelings, emotions, passions, 
imagination, memory, intellect and will. The religion teacher can 
afford neither to ignore nor suppress any of these spiritual ten- 
dencies and faculties. His is the task to recognize all instinctive 
tendencies and faculties of soul and assist in developing them 
for Christian living. Neither instincts nor passions are evil in 
themselves but they must be controlled lest they divert the soul 
from God and enslave it for depraved self. With instincts, feel- 
ings, emotions, passions won for religion, the human being sees 
the blessedness of restraint toward self and charity towards others. 
Here is good soil for the growth of virtue. 

In teaching religion the teacher must not neglect that important 
faculty of soul called memory. In some educational circles there 
has been an outcry against the task of memorizing. We are told 

that it is non-educational to insist on memorizing in the 
Memory early grades especially in the first grade. This prin- 

ciple is wrong. The pupil, even though he be the small- 
est child, has a memory just as he has an intellect and will. Like 
all other faculties, the memory must develop. Most frequently 
the teachers’ error toward memory, consists not in insisting on 
memorizing but rather in their not having observed the psycho- 
logical rules with regard to memory. It is an error to demand a 
lesson to be memorized before that lesson has been duly explained. 
Learning the catechism by heart should not be an end in itself, but 
rather a means of influencing towards Christian thinking and 
Christian living. In teaching pupils to memorize teachers may be 
guided by the following principles: 


1. Aid the pupil to develop a memory of ideas according to 
the psychological laws of association. Words should be 
subsidiary. This can be done by explaining the doctrine 
in simple language and by drawing on daily experiences 
and associations, using the blackboard, Bible history, pic- 
tures ete. 

2. Let the pupil express the lesson in writing. The memory 
of a thing is improved by expression and the more careful 
the expression, usually the more exact it is in the memory. 


The highest faculties of the soul are the intellect and will. They, 
too, must be won for the service of Christ. In teaching religion 
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the aim should be not to crowd the mind with information but 
-rather to make the pupils think practically so that their 

Intellect thinking might influence their will. ‘“ Faith,’ accord- 
and Will ing to St. Bonaventure, “is nothing else but the habit 
whereby our intellect is voluntarily captivated ” for the 

service of Christ. In his Encyclical on the Christian Education 
of Youth Pius XI defines the purpose of all education as follows: 
The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to co-operate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ 
himself in those regenerated by baptism, according to the emphatic expression 
of the Apostle: “ My little children, of whom I am in labor again, until Christ 
be formed in you.” For the true Christian must live a supernatural life in 


Christ. . . . “ That the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal 
flesh.” 


This is the objective of all religion teaching. Besides reckon- 
ing with the soul of the pupil, there are specific principles which 
the teacher must faithfully employ regardless of the method he 

may follow. Foremost among these is the principle 
Pedagogical of adaptation. The principle of adaptation roots in 
Principles biology but finds worthy application in practical 

education. Unless the grafted skin adapt itself to 
the old there will be no growth but rather decay. Even so, reli- 
gious instruction must be assimilated to that already possessed, 
otherwise it will lie dead in the mind and contribute nothing to 
mental, much less to moral growth. By the principle of adap- 
tation we do not mean that the teacher minimize the doctrine, or 
that he indulge in baby prattle, but that he present the truth in 
such a way so that the pupil can form an idea of what is meant. 
Adaptation means proceeding from the known to the unknown 
so that the unknown become part of the known. To reverse the 
process is to fail against psychological and pedagogical sense. To 
insist that the child memorize the definition that God is the su- 
preme, the omnipotent, perfect being is a mistaken approach to 
God for a child. Such a definition has its place in the manuals 
of philosophy and theology but not in the mind ofa child. A more 
rational method of approach to God for the child is to get it to 
think of God in the term of heavenly Father just as Christ the 
Supreme Teacher taught us all to say: ‘“ Our Father who art in 
heaven,” and not: ‘“O Supreme, Omnipotent, Perfect Being! ” 
The idea of parent, of father and mother, is a germinal idea whence 
the whole of religious instruction can develop. When the prin- 
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ciple of adaptation is employed, the pupil can assimilate the new 
ideas and mental growth results. 

In dealing with the mind, especially the child-mind, we cannot 
fail to note how mobile it is, how easily distracted and fatigued 
it becomes when required to concentrate on one thing for any 

length of time. How to attract and maintain the atten- 
Interest tion of the pupil is a practical question in teaching. 

Blaming and scolding a child for its mental wanderings 
ig a mistake on the part of the teacher. His part is rather to 
cultivate the art of interesting, for the child like everybody else, 
will attend to that in which it is interested. In what are pupils 
interested ? 


1. In the concrete rather than in the abstract; in objects, 
things, rather than in thought and principle. The senses 
are in the priority according to the Scholastic principle: 
Nihil in wntellectu nisi prius fuerit m sensu.” The 
teacher should be concrete in his explanation. He should 
encourage the pupil to get as many sensory impressions 
as possible in the study of religion. Hence the child 
should have contact not only with pictures of religious 
worship but also with the objects themselves in so far as 
this is possible. There is no reason why the pupil should 
not be taken through the church and familiarized with its 
appointments and with the liturgical equipment. Get 
the child to ask questions about religion and develop this 
habit. Later that child will take to reading about these 
things. If people do not read Catholic books today, some 
blame, perhaps much of it, attaches to the fact that 
their interest has not been developed. Pupils are in- 
terested in: 


2. Persons more than in things. Persons, especially father 
and mother, are close to the child. Hence the teacher 
should interest children in other ideal men and women, 
especially in Christ and the saints. Herein lies a great 
advantage in being a Catholic, for Catholicism not only 
teaches doctrine but also puts the doctrine in the concrete 
form of human life, i. e., personalities. The super- 
natural world of the saints, therefore, should be brought 
close to the child. Pupils are interested in: 
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3. Variety of method. The teacher should avoid monotony, 
for the child quickly tires of one and the same way of 
teaching. The only solution of this problem is to use 
methods that will promote self-activity on the part of the 
pupil. While all methods have their merits and defects, 
a happy combination of the lecture system and the question 
and answer system will do much to foster the self-activity 
on the part of the pupil. The lecture system is especially 
in place when the subject-matter deals with topics entirely 
unknown to the pupil. Says Pestalozzi: “ The teacher 
should not imitate the bird of prey in seeking to gather 
eggs from a nest in which none have been laid.” The lec- 
ture system is furthermore to be employed when the 
teacher desires to impress deeply the minds of the pupils. 
For nothing is more powerful in enlightening the mind, in 
arousing the emotions and in moving the will than the 
spoken word of God. “ Fides ex auditu.” But the more 
immature and weaker the children are, the more fre- 
quently must the lecture be interrupted by appropriate 
questioning. Nothing more tires the minds and lessens 
the interest of the young than a long lecture. 

On the other hand, by interrupting a lecture for ques- 
tioning, and by encouraging the pupils to question the 
teacher, much practical good is accomplished. The pupil’s 
interest is renewed, weariness is dispelled, and _ self- 
activity is promoted, while the teacher has the advantage 
of ascertaining whether and in how far the subject-matter 
has been understood. A judicious combination of lectur- 
ing and questioning, then, will serve the triple purpose 
of testing the pupil’s memory and understanding, and of 
promoting his interest in the study. As additional means 
of furthering self-activity, the project system can be fol- 
lowed and library assignments may be given the pupils 
of the upper classes. 


In treating the subject of methods the writer is well-aware that 
he has merely scratched the surface. If his remarks but stir any 
kindred thinking in the mind of the immature or aspiring teacher, 
or if over and above, they spur him on to dip deeper into this sub- 
ject as treated by the masters, they will be amply rewarded. 
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1 
TEXTBOOKS 


We deal now with the question of textbooks. Whatever may be 
our personal view as to the merits of using a textbook in the reli- 
gion course, one thing is certain—the textbook, be it catechism or 
religious reader, has come into its own and will continue to be 
the ordinary medium of religious instruction. Comparatively few 
teachers—none of them in the beginning—are so master of their 
subject as to be able to dispense with some kind of a text. And 
even if the teacher be so familiar with the subject as to justify 
the laying aside of the text, he should nevertheless retain the text 
for the benefit of the pupils who, lacking the general grasp of the 
subject, will find in the text something definite and tangible, some- 
thing apt to render easier the learning of religion. 

More specific advantages of the textbook especially for the 
grades and highschools are the following: A textbook provides the 
same information for all the pupils; it affords a logical arrange- 

ment of subject-matter and helps the pupils to or- 
Advantages ganize it logically in their minds; it emphasizes the 

same points for all the pupils; it presents a ready 
source of reference; it makes it possible for the teacher to make 
definite lesson assignments; it is a means of comparing and veri- 
fying the results of different pupils; it directs the pupils in exact 
scientific procedure. 

From all this it is evident that the textbook plays an important 
part in the training of the pupil and that great care should be 
exercised in selecting the textbook. Since religion is the most 
important branch in our curriculum, nothing short of the best 
text should be used. ‘Today the market is flooded with catechisms, 
readers and other religious symposia, many of which are ex- 
cellent while others are less deserving of that epithet. In order 
to help the teacher to chose the proper text, it might be well to list 
the criteria which he should keep in mind when choosing a text. 
Authorities seem to be agreed on the following: 

The first criterion for a textbook is that it be adapted to the 
capacity of the pupils. If a textbook is below or above the mental 
capacity of the class in matter, style or expression, it will be 

uninteresting and even distasteful to the class. If the 
Adapted matter is below the mental capacity of the pupils, they 
to Pupil will be easily led to underestimate the value of the sub- 
ject ; if it is beyond them, they will be inclined to ignore 
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the task or to study it very reluctantly. In either case, too, the 
teacher will have to supply so much by addition or curtailment as 
to render the text practically useless. Moreover, oral explan- 
ations, especially in the grades, are easily forgotten while the 
vague, obscure text remains fixed in the pupil’s memory. The good 
textbook of religion should be suited to the capacity of the pupil. 
Without sacrificing theological accuracy and completeness, its 
style should be distinguished by its brevity, clearness and sim- 
plicity. 

Pleading for adaptation in religious instruction, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, D. D., our Apostolic Dele- 
gate, praises the pedagogic and psychological principles of St. 
Augustine’s De Catechizandis Rudibus: 

There are applied in it the best principles of pedagogy and psychology: do not 
confound the young with too many facts, nor even the others who may be being 
catechized; do not tire the memory; insist on what is substantial or important, 
and omit the rest, or at least pass over it lightly; present the truth clearly 
and entirely, but adapt your presentation to the intelligence of your listeners, 


and with the slower ones make use of many comparisons and illustrations; put 
forward the love of God as your principal theme and central purpose.® 


Both teachers and writers of texts may learn much from the 
catechism of Augustine. A second criterion is that of relatedness 
to both individual and social needs of the pupils. If the subject- 

matter impresses the pupil with its value for living for 
Related God both as an individual and social being, it will in- 
to Needs cline him to devote his whole energy to its mastery. 

The textbook in religion must regard this two-fold need — 
of the pupil. Hence it is a mistake to have just one large text- 
book for the entire curriculum taking just so many pages each 
year. Rather a concentric system should be followed according 
to which the religion course should be divided into periods, prefer- 
ably three for the elementary grades, and each period shall com- 
prise in its limited way a complete survey of Christian doctrine. 
In this way, even the youngest pupil can receive instruction in the 
essentials of faith and moral. On the other hand, if the child re- 
ceive only a fragment of Christian doctrine each year, it ean fulfill 
its obligations only after five or six years when it will have com- 
pleted the religion course. 

The text should grow with the pupil and meet his needs. Dr. 


3 Address to the Nat. Catechetical Congress. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. 
p. 1l. 
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Cooper relates an interesting experience in this regard. He had 
been giving to the senior students a course on the influence of the 
Church on civilization, morality, science, art ete. and had found 
the students listless to his efforts. He then appealed to the 
students for a frank expression of their views regarding the desir- 
ability of the course. The unanimous answer was that the course 
is interesting but not helpful in actual daily life. The students 
agreed that a course on Life Problems should be substituted. ‘The 
substitution was made and after four years of experimentation with 
subject-matter proposed by both professor and pupil, Course IV of 
the Religion Outlines for Colleges appeared. This text is related 
to the practical needs of the college students. 

A third criterion in the selection of textbooks is to be found in 
the treatment of the subject-matter. Is the subject-matter treated 
interestingly so as to awaken attraction for the study? Most text- 

books are criticized as ‘ dry-as-dust ”’ compendiums 
Interesting listing nothing more than bare, cold facts. Such 
Treatment books may be crowded with correct information; 

they may satisfy the needs of the teacher, but their 
sketchy manner of presentation fails to enlist the interest of young 
pupils endowed not only with a mind but also with instincts, im- 
agination and emotion. A good textbook will make the proper 
appeal to the imagination and emotions of the pupils. 

To illustrate our meaning, attention might be called to the man- 
ner of putting the questions in the catechism. Instead of putting 
the questions impersonally or in the passive, e. g., What is meant 
by the four last things? What is to be thought about death ? 
What happens to the soul immediately after death?—the new 
catechism entitled Catholic Faith puts these questions as fol- 
lows: What do you mean by the Last Tutnes? What must you 
think about death? What happens to your soul immediately after 
death? This direct, personal questioning cannot but awaken per- 
sonal interest and reverence and facilitate the learning of the 
matter. 

A fourth criterion in the selection of textbooks is the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter. All things equal, the psychological 
rather than the logical or chronological arrangement is to be pre- 

ferred. By the psychological arrangement we 
Psychological mean the presentation of the matter from the stand- 
Arrangement point of the pupils’ interests, desires, experiences. 
The arrangement of the subject-matter in most 
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catechisms according to the Creed, the Sacraments and Command- 
ments, is not only logical but also psychological and need not be 
considered outworn because of other novel arrangements. 

The fifth criterion in the selection of textbooks is the relative 
emphasis given the various topics or phases of the matter. It is 
certainly advantageous to treat thoroughly all religious truths 

because all are the word of God and are intended to 
Proper foster Christian living. But there are always diffi- 
Emphasis culties in the way so that the text must leave certain 

portions to be supplemented or supplied by the teacher. 
Here is where many texts are deficient for they fail to emphasize 
sufficiently important truths or duties. For instance, a text that 
neglects to lay the proper stress on the importance of the theo- 
logical virtues of faith, hope and charity, as the fundamentals of 
Christian living; or on perfect contrition as possibly the only 
means to secure salvation, is sadly defective. Even if the teacher 
has the obligation of supplying and of emphasizing what is lacking 
in the text, nevertheless the pupils’ attitude and opinion as to what 
is important is often determined by the manner in which the sub- 
ject is treated in the text. Proper emphasis, therefore, is an im- 
portant requirement of the good textbook. 

A sixth criterion in the selection of textbooks is the teaching 
and learning aids it recommends. This is of greater significance 
in the higher grades and in high schools and colleges. Many 

textbooks lack all devices helpful to both pupil 
Learning Aids and teacher. Among the useful learning devices 

we mention: 1. Good table of contents and index. 
2. Outlines for chapters. 3. Paragraph headings in bold-face 
type or italics. 4. Diagrams, maps etc. 5. Problems, questions, 
exercises to facilitate learning and thinking. 6. Definite sup- 
plementary reading. 

The seventh criterion in the selection of the textbook is the 
physical makeup of the book. Textbooks, especially for the grades 
must be inviting if they are to attract the pupils. Hence, at- 

tention should be paid to the size, the binding, the 
Physical paper and type. If the book is large and cumbersome, 
Makeup its binding poor and unattractive, the paper too thin, or 

thick or glossy, its type too small or hurtful to the eye, 
its physical makeup is bad and unappealing to the aesthetic sense 
common in some degree at least to every pupil. In other subjects, 
e. g., in geography, history, language studies, great care has been 
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taken to make the textbook a powerful adjunct of the teacher. 
Paragraph headings, variety of type, pictures, maps etc. make the 
book attractive. It is deplorable that only recently have religion 
textbooks been so enhanced. Let the textbook in religion be at- 
tractive and adapted to the developing activities of the pupil’s 
mind. The primer or first textbook should be larger in print; 
the sentences should be brief, and above all, the illustrations should 
be such as attract and lay the foundation of good taste. Some 
textbooks in religion show great zeal but little judgment in this 
respect. 

The criteria here indicated are held to represent the principal 
findings of educational psychology. In teaching religion, the 
grandest and most necessary of subjects, nothing can be more repre- 
hensible than the employment of the second best in preference 
to the best. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. MATTHEW BARON, O.M.Cap.:—Fr. Vogel’s paper on the “ Method 
and Text,” besides being a very scholarly discussion of an important topic 
is also a very timely one. We are living in+an age which is devoted to 

the idea of system, method and efficiency. The rapid produc- 
Antiquity tion of commodities which flood our markets could never be 
? Method accomplished without precise and carefully perfected methods 
9 Seo and systems. If so much care and study are lavished by the 
industrial world upon the fabrication of its trivial products, how 
much more assiduously should we labor upon the perfection of our methods 
and systems for imparting the knowledge of eternal truths to those entrusted 
to our spiritual care. When our Blessed Lord commissioned His disciples and 
their successors “to go and teach all nations,” He expected them to fulfill His 
commission to the best of their abilities, i.e., by the best method possible. 

Says the late Archbishop Messmer: “ A knowledge of method and system is 
of much greater moment to the Catechist than a profound theological learning. 
A Catechist without method does not know how to impart his knowledge; he 

is like a merchant who has many good wares, but he does not 

A Worthy understand how to display them to advantage. ‘ A person may 

Alithorit be a scholar, but it does not follow on that account that he is 

y a teacher. There are exceptionally able scholars who are de- 

cidedly bad teachers, and on the other hand, there are very 

skilful teachers who can in no way lay claim to the title of scholar’ (Kehr). 

Therefore the Catechist who has a comparatively limited knowledge, but pos- 

sesses the art of imparting the truths of religion in an excellent manner, will 

obtain far better results than the learned theologian who is lacking in method 

and practical skill. In everything method means the quickest and surest way 
of attaining an object.”’ Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine, p. 98. 

Naturally the question arises: Which method should the catechist follow? 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to give an unqualified answer. However, we 
all are agreed that it would be most unfair to force the catechist to follow 
any one method exclusively. Under such compulsion method would cease to be 
method and become a burden, a drudgery in which objectivity and originality 
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would give way to a blind following of rules. This would not be in keeping 
with the Franciscan tradition which always permitted reasonable freedom in 
all philosophical and theological studies. 

Our own beloved Father St. Francis did not follow any prescribed method in 
teaching the people. On more than one occasion we find him strikingly 
original. Who does not recall the occasion on which he preached a sermon by 

simply walking through the streets of Assisi? Who has not 
Franciscan read the beautiful instances recorded in the Fioretti,—how he 
Freedom preached to the birds; reformed Brother Wolf of Gubbio; 

befriended the falcon of La Verna, the doves and the lamb? Is 
not each of these instances not only a novel way of teaching 
kindness to animals but also a way of edifying man and of leading him to God? 
“He used to say to the friar who did the garden, not to till the whole ground 
for potherbs, but to leave some part of it to produce green herbs which in their 
time should produce flowers for the friars, for the love of Him who was called 
the ‘ Flower of the Field’ and the ‘ Lily of the Valley. ...’ For every crea- 
ture cries aloud, ‘God made me for thee, O Man.’” (Lucy Menzies: The Saints 
in Italy, pp. 179-180.) 

Following in his master’s footsteps, we find St. Anthony, preaching to the 
fish when the inveterate sinners and heretics of Rimini, refused to listen to 
his exhortations. In all these instances we see that there was no cut and dried 
method, in the manner that the word is understood today, but there was a 
snatching at opportunities whenever these presented themselves, in order to 
convert them through divine intervention into episodes that will teach men to 
the end of time. Of course, we cannot work similar wonders, but we can 
follow our Beloved Father St. Francis, by taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to lead souls to God. No matter what the method, if through it we 
promote genuine love of God and neighbor, there can be no doubt as to its 
excellence. 

What Fr. Vogel says about the importance of the textbook is very true. The 
text is of the same importance to the student as the life preserver to a drown- 
ing person. It is something he can grasp with confidence when he begins to 

submerge intellectually. It is his teacher after school hours. 
Importance If the student is denied a text, he must either, memorize the 

lesson as the teacher gives it, or take notes. The first is im- 
of a Text possible, and the second, a cruel drudgery to which he should 

never be condemned, and which an average student cannot do 
correctly. For efficiency’s sake, therefore, if not for any other, each student 
should possess a text, and the teacher should follow it intelligently. This does 
not mean that the teacher should merely read the text to the class, for any 
student can do as much, but he should explain, elucidate and exemplify the 
more difficult passages. p 

To conclude, let our teachers be mindful of and sympathetic toward the 
progress made in both methods and texts during the last few decades. Religion 
is the most important branch and the catechism the noblest textbook, our 
heritage from the past and worthy of profoundest study and tenderest care. 


SYMPOSIUM OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: 
I. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Fr. Tuomas Grassmann, O.M.C. 


When planning religious instructions for children attending the 
elementary schools, it is necessary to determine that we are in- 
terested not primarily in schools but in what the school training 
can convey to the mind, in the effect which the school will have 
upon the soul, and whether the school can mould and form the 
character of children. 

If the elementary school is to be considered solely as an insti- 
tution where every Catholic child shall attend passively for a 
number of years and be taught according to an inflexible plan, 
then there is lacking an understanding of children on the part of 
those who are responsible for the existence of such establishments. 
Conversely however, if the elementary school offers a system of 
religious education based upon the gradual development of the 
child’s mind, soul and body, both actively and passively, then 
much good will result from that institution. This principle is 
demonstrated in the following manner. 

The elementary school is an institution in which children are 
educated from the age of five and one half years to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth year. During the eight or nine years of elementary 
school life every normal child passes through three periods of 
mental development which, for the purpose of this paper, are 
called: 


a) The Picture Age:—514 to 71% or 8 years. 
b) The Memory Age:—8 to 11 years. 
c) The Study Age:—11 years upwards. 


These three ages or periods are important both for the child 
and for the teacher; they serve as a guide to those who would plan 
a course of religious instruction for elementary schools, whether 
these be the parochial schools or the undeveloped Sunday schools. 
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Tue Picturr Aas 


As the child of five and one-half years is brought to the school 
for the first time it enters anew world. The child leaves its mother 
and is placed in charge of the teacher. If the teacher under- 

5 stands children, he is conscious of the fact that they 
Entering a manifest various attitudes of sensibilities, emotions 
New World and feelings. Some children evidence trust, others 

fear: some are interested in the activities of the 
classroom, others are restless: some are inclined to play while 
others are prone to inactivity. Further, some children are can- 
did and open, while others are reticent and secretive. Therefore, 
the teacher must realize that it is his first duty to gradually de- 
velope all commendable traits which he notices in his pupils and at 
the same time eradicate the undesirable. 

The catechist appointed to teach children during the Picture 
Age requires great patience and ingenuity. Being faced with 
pupils of different abilities and inclinations, he is obliged to create 

a common level from which to work upwards. Not 
Cautioning every child has had the benefit of religious train- 
the Teacher ing at home. Experience has demonstrated this 

fact time and time again. Children, born of Catho- 
lic parents, will be brought to the classroom to whom the words 
God, Jesus and Mary are but strange sounds. Again, there are 
some who have not as yet been taught how to make the sign of the 
cross. Should the teacher evidence surprise or displeasure upon 
discovering these deficiencies, the effect upon the children may be 
harmful. For, during the ages from five and one half to seven 
years, children are subject to impressions, and if these impressions 
are of a painful nature they are difficult to eradicate. Conse- 
quently, the catechist should correct all deficiencies by giving 
immediate instruction to all the children without singling out those 
for whom the instruction is intended. Should it be impossible to 
attend to the matter at once, the instruction should be deferred 
to another period or hour. 

In teaching religion to children during the first year and one- 
half of the elementary school it is impossible to use even the 
simplest catechism. However, the instructor is assisted by the 
fundamental law that “the mind derives its objects through 
the senses” and therefore he imparts ideas to the child’s mind 
through the use of words and pictures. 
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Religious picture charts, in gay and bright colors, present sub- 
jects upon which the child’s attention can be centered. The cate- 
chist exhibiting a picture proceeds to name that which is portrayed. 

then follows a simple explanation of the subject. 
Explaining In order to make an impression upon the mind of 
the Picture the child, the teacher should not fail to include the 

use of qualities and attributes such as beauty, form, 
power, extent, etc. A brightly colored picture of Jesus or of 
Mary is more effective in bringing knowledge to a child than is the 
frequent repetition of names. <A child will learn to associate a 
name with a picture together with good or bad qualities so that 
similar representations, even in other localities, will convey the 
impressed idea. 

During the Picture Age, the child should be led to the knowl- 
edge of God through love and trust. It should be taught that 
obedience is a noble act and that it pleases God, while disobedience 
is unworthy of a child of God. In this manner character is con- 
structed on the virtue of religion as well as on the natural virtue 
of honor. This idea, that of honor, should be stressed since only 
too frequently the notion of “honor” is rarely, if ever, men- 
tioned in some Catholic schools. Furthermore, experience teaches 
the catechist that some children are shockingly careless in mat- 
ters which are viewed as “ only venial sins.” But, in truth, who 
is to be blamed most, the child or the teacher? Therefore, more 
attention should be given to virtue and to honor as such. 

Again, the catechist must be mindful that children of the Pic- 
ture Age usually are disposed to accept the word of the teacher 
without question and with respect. Hence it would be wrong to 
abuse this trust by presenting impossible and exaggerated stories 
to the children in order to impress a thought on the mind. In all 
things, the catechist must be simple, exact, and absolutely truth- 
ful, so that the pupils may learn to acquire the same qualities 
during religious instruction. 

It is during the first years at school that children are prepared 
Trek Con foccion for their first confession and their first Holy 
gad Bice Communion and hence it should be the aim of 
the catechist to so prepare the children for the 
reception of these two sacraments that nothing 
will be omitted. 

Would it not be a kindness and a great help, both to the child and 
to the confessor, if the teacher of catechism would make it a prac- 


Communion 
Instructions 
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tice to show the interior of the confessional to the children? Let 
each child be shown (not simply told) how to enter the confes- 
sional, where to kneel, where the confessor sits, and also be taught 
when to leave the confessional. It will require only one rehearsal 
for each child in order to prevent any possible fear of “the dark 
closet.” Furthermore, this practice will tend to effect the ‘‘ com- 
posure of body ” which is essential to avoid nervousness and will 
also prevent some of the regrettable incidents experienced when 
some children make their first confession. 

In a similar manner, diligence should be exercised by the cate- 
chist when children are to receive Holy Communion for the first 
time. Unless the children are rehearsed in how to approach the 
communion rail, how to genuflect and kneel, they again suffer from 
nervousness. It may seem unnecessary to demontsrate that the 
child should tilt the head back slightly, open the mouth properly, 
extend the tongue upon the lower lip; but, if the experiences of 
some priests, at the time of first Holy Communion, were put into 
writing, the necessity of such rehearsals and definite instructions 
would become evident. 

Religious instruction, properly imparted during the Picture 
Age, brings its own reward. The catechist who, as a mother, 
teaches children to love God, and who, as a father, watches over 
their moral development, can be said to merit the name of being a 
good teacher: for, in the words of Pope Pius XI (Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth): “ Perfect schools are the result not so much of 
good methods as of good teachers, teachers . . . who cherish a 
pure and holy love for the youths confined to them, because they 
love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which these are the children 
of predilection.” 


Tur Memory AGE 


The years from eight to eleven are termed the Memory Age 
because the child progresses from the impressions of words and 
pictures to the knowledge of written words and phrases which be- 

come more firmly fixed in the mind and which convey 
Duties of religious truths and ideas. The memory is stored with 
Teachers doctrine sufficiently simple for the child to retain and 

understand. The religious doctrine taught to children 
during this period must not be expressed in difficult terms other- 
wise the catechist frustrates his very purpose. It is the duty of 
the school authorities to provide a catechism which is so worded 
that it can be placed into the hands of memory-age-children with 
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the conviction that their mental capacity will not be overtaxed. 
The catechist must not fail to explain the meaning of words to the 
children. If this practice is neglected, catechetical recitation will 
be a mere mechanical act for some pupils: 

Since this period of instruction is primarily concerned with 
imparting knowledge to the understanding and to the memory, the 
teacher should insist that the pupils study the answers to all the 
questions contained in the catechism, word for word. By analyz- 
ing the answers for the pupils, the instructor discloses the various 
ideas contained therein and justifies his insistence upon receiving 
complete answers. Furthermore, he is training the children in the 
art of studying. 

Catechizing the entire class should be a rule because it tends to 
bring about better application to study. Likewise, by questioning 
the entire class, the teacher discovers not only the laggard but also 

the timid child as well as the child who is slow to 
Catechize memorize. The laggard should be reproved gently for 
Entire not wishing to obtain a knowledge of God; the timid 
Class child should be encouraged, and the less gifted pupil 

should be assisted. Individual characters present 
problems but in all three cases good will result through proper 
attention even though failure must be admitted in some instances. 

In order to maintain in the child a desire for instruction, it is the 
teacher’s further duty to influence the child’s heart and will. The 
purpose of religious instruction, during the Memory Age, is not 
attained by imparting merely knowledge. The end of catechetical 
instruction is to induce practice. Certainly there must be knowl- 
edge, but knowledge must lead to action. Consequently, the teacher 
should invent occasions to apply religious knowledge to other 
fields of study. By doing this the child’s mind frequently is 
turned to God and slowly the will is strengthened to do the things 
of God simply because of the frequent reference to things which 
bear a relation to religion and to God. 

Interest in religious subjects can be increased by 

Promoting following two simple rules: 
Interest a) There should be frequent short repetitions of 
the matter which has been taught. This permits the 
child to become conscious of its acquired knowledge and also ex- 
ercises the memory and the understanding. During these periods 
of repetition, encourage the pupil to recite all that it knows of the 
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subject which is under consideration. If merited, praise the child 
when it has finished. This will create a spirit of competition. 
Should the class be mixed, turn from the boys to the girls, and 
vice versa when one group evidences insufficient knowledge, and 
praise the satisfactory group in order to rouse the other to greater 
proficiency. 

b) Then inform the class that it is to be taught something new, 
something important. This will gain attention. If the new sub- 
ject is related to the matter which has been reviewed, point out the 
relationship by comparisons and similarities. 

These two simple rules will rouse interest in all normal children 
and if practised in an interesting manner, the teacher makes in- 
struction and study less burdensome. Furthermore, the use of 
these rules permits the imparting of wider and deeper knowledge 
as the pupils advance in years. However, care must be exercised 
so as not to confuse the mind; ideas must be differentiated sharply, 
and relations must be established clearly, so that each idea will 
stand out in its proper position. 

During the Memory Age it is the duty of the catechist to watch 
over the religious habits and practices of his children. Regularity 
in attendance at Holy Mass, at least on Sundays and Holy Days 
of obligation, is important. The monthly reception of the sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Communion should be encouraged at 
all times. Regularity leads to the forming of habits! If the chil- 
dren are taught to be methodical in their religious duties during 
school days, then there is hope that they will continue so during 
later life. 

Tue Stupy AcE 


At eleven years of age children are capable of receiving reli- 
gious instructions which will answer the questions: ‘“‘ Why must 
I believe this or why must I do that,” and so the catechist must 
be ready to prepare his pupils to meet the conditions of youthful 
life. 

The years from eleven to fourteen are important, for Catholic 
children then come into more frequent contact with other children 
whose ideas of God and of religion differ from their own. Con- 

versations take place, comparisons are made, and 
Significance unless Catholic boys and girls are properly in- 

structed in their religion, both as to faith and as 
to morals, they may suffer spiritually. 
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When teaching religion to children eleven to fourteen years of 
age, the catechist must cover a wider field than in preceeding 
years. During the Study Age new forces are influencing the boy 
and the girl. Various new activities are being offered and friend- 
ships are being formed which may change the entire life of a 
child. Above all, the pupil of the elementary school is now ap- 
proaching the end of his course and not to realize the importance 
of this fact is sheer culpable ignorance. 

Do we know that in the United States of America there are 
7,445 elementary parochial schools attended by 2,170,065 chil- 
dren? Do we know that each year 271,258 children should be 
graduated from these schools? Do we realize that in the United 
States there are 1,178 Catholic high schools with an attendance 
of only 207,767 pupils. Allowing for a course of four years, there 
should be 1,085,032 children attending Catholic high schools. The 
comparison is evident! At the highest, only one out of every five 
of all Catholic children who pass through the elementary schools 
continues his education in a Catholic high school. This is a worri- 
some truth which points out the significance of religious instruc- 
tion which is given to children, during the Study Age, in the 
elementary schools. Unless religious instruction in elementary 
schools fully prepares every child for its life as a future Catholic 
man or Catholic woman, four children out of every five embark 
on the sea of the world without sufficient knowledge of the Catho- 
lic Doctrine of faith and morals. 

It is evident then, that children from eleven to fourteen years 
of age require special attention. They must be well grounded in 
their religious beliefs and practices. They must be instructed in 

the authority of their religion, its sources of authority, 
Content _its proofs, its very necessity in life. In other words, 
of Course to be properly equipped for life, every child in the 

elementary school should be taught religion from a 
modified theological standpoint during the Study Age. By modi- 
fied theological standpoint is meant the use of Sacred Scripture, 
the Church Fathers, and Tradition, with an explanation of their 
importance and position in our holy religion. 

The Study Age permits of the amplification of the Apostles 
Creed, the Decalogue, the Laws of the Church, the Sacraments, 
Liturgy, Prayers and their meaning and necessity, a short His- 
tory of the Bible, concise facts from Church History, the Lives 
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of the Saints as great men and great women in the Church—heroes 
if you will have it so. Being limited to space and time, it is not 
possible to go into details concerning many matters which should 
be considered in this paper. It will suffice to ask a few questions 
leaving further exploration to enthusiastic catechists. For in- 
stance, who is responsible for the fact that so few Catholics under- 
stand the motive underlying the Church law of Friday abstinence ? 
Why do many Catholics not know the meaning of the terms sub- 
deacon or deacon? Why is it that the reading of the epistle and 
of the gospel at the Masses on Sunday does not convey to all 
Catholics the knowledge that such readings are the same as read- 
ing the Bible? Why is it that many Catholics have no knowledge 
of how to prepare the table in a sickroom when the priest is ex- 
pected to administer the Last Sacraments? The answer must 
be, either they were never taught these things in the elementary 
schools, or else they have forgotten them. I am inclined to hold 
that, in many cases, these and similar points are not stressed 
sufficiently. 

Summarizing, there are two important statements to be offered 

relative to the Study Age as outlined in this paper. 
Summary a) All during the last two years of religious in- 

struction in the elementary school, the instructor 
should impress his pupils with the necessity of cultivating a habit 
of reading Catholic literature. His insistence should be based 
upon the continual need of refreshing the memory and of broaden- 
ing out in Catholic religious knowledge. 

b) With proper discretion, and through qualified teachers, and 
during the last year of school, boys and girls should be instructed 
positively in the latent dangers which are present in doubtful 
companionships, such as irreligious people, careless Catholics, 
immoral persons, etc. 

Finally, the ecatechist instructing children during the Study 
Age should be mindful of the warning contained in the Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council on Promotion of Cate- 
chetical Instruction, as issued on January 12, 19385 (A. A.S. 
xxvii, 145-154, April 5, 1935): 

“ Chiefly to be lamented indeed is the indifference of the 
parents, of whom many, ignorant themselves of divine things, 
attach little or no importance to the religious training of their 


children. 
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“Tn regions where Catholics live among non-Catholics, and do 
not hesitate to enter into mixed marriages with them, it com- 
monly happens that the married couple themselves and their chil- 
dren drift into a contempt for divine things, or fall entirely away 
from the Faith. 


“To this is added the apathy of the children and adolescents, 
who, distracted by other cares and allured by games and physical 
exercises, or attracted especially on feast days to profane spec- 
tacles characterized not rarely by relaxed morals, neglect to attend 
the parochial catechetical instructions. Thus, from their very 
earliest years begin, to be aggravated daily, that neglect and for- 
getfulness of divine things which we so deeply deplore.” 


DISCUSSION 


FR. COSMOS GIRARD, O.F.M.:—The paper just read points the way to a 
better understanding of the proper approach in religious education, stressing 
as it does, the function of the parochial school, the mental development of the 

child, individual differences and other essential aspects. The 
The keynote is struck by bringing to our attention the réle which 
° the school must play. As an institution it must train its 
Function of pupils for life. Since the home no longer stands for what it 
. Teaching did in the past, it must to a great extent be supplanted by the 
school. This holds true particularly as regards character 
formation. Hence our teachers must be competent both as to knowledge and 
teaching ability in order to fulfill their present-day responsible task. The 
efficient teacher, studying his pupils carefully and using the age-limits given 
as a general but not as a rigid norm, should be able to note the transition from 
one stage to another. With this advertence to the mental progress of the pupil 
there should be a corresponding change in teaching methods if the best results 
are to be gained. 

Moreover, the knowledge of God’s law and of Christian ideals must integrate 
the whole life of the child. We know that the doctrines of our religion are 
ever the same while conditions of home and society are today not what they 

were fifty years ago. The pupil, then, must learn the applica- 
Integrating tion of religious principles to present-day conditions. The 
the Whole method that accomplishes this will be successful because it 

will effect that knowledge and love of God will orient all 
Child other thoughts and activities. As sons of St. Francis we dare 

not overlook the réle of the heart in religious education. Sad 
experience warns us that many adults abandon their religion not from lack 
of knowledge but from lack of love and gratitude. Ours is the task to build 
into the characters of our pupils a proper pride in their faith, a pride that 
will make them ashamed to be ignorant of its teachings or ashamed of its 
practice. Only when our pupils go forth with a burning love for their faith 
may we expect that, although no longer in a wholly Catholic environment, 
they will nevertheless continue to advance “in wisdom, and age, and grace with 
God and men.” 


SYMPOSIUM OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: 3 
Il. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Fr. Joun Lortus, O.M.C. 


“It 1s no less necessary to direct and watch the educa- 
tron of the adolescent, ‘ soft as wax to be moulded into 
MCC “Ane (ls p81) 


What’s wrong with the religion course in the high school? 
Here is a question quite commonly asked both in educational con- 
ferences and in educational magazines. Nor is the array of an- 
swers simple. Some of the more common accusations are: In- 
adequate preparation of teachers; over-specialization of teachers; 
want of good method; lack of good texts; multiplicity of texts; 
too little stability in the course arrangement; indifference on the 
part of students or teachers; improper and inadequate allocation 
of time; absence of credit; uncritical marking. As one writer 
puts it: “ Like the terrible din of an orchestra that is tuning up, 
these opinions taken together clash, certainly, but at the same time 
they are in accord in at least one respect, and that is that they 
indicate an unmistakable dissatisfaction with the course in many 
quarters” (2, p. 146). 

Now, even though these complaints may be offered in a “ con- 
structive healthy spirit of self-criticism that discerns the presence 
of some inherent weakness,” and are inspired by a “ commend- 

able effort to eradicate that weakness, whatever it 
An may be” (2, p. 147), nevertheless they are alarming 
Alarming in that they create the impression that perhaps our 
Question high schools are failing to accomplish their sole reason 

for existence. They tend to arouse the suspicion 
that our boys and girls may be going forth from school without 
the knowledge and love of God and the loyalty to the Church of 
Christ essential to supernatural men and women. Particularly 
disconcerting are these charges in view of the increasingly im- 
portant réle secondary education is playing, and is destined to 
play, in the American system. 

Happily, actual conditions seem to belie such a pessimistic 
view of the products of our schools. If our personal experience 
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be not proof enough for this assertion, we can find corroborative 

evidence in studies such as that recently completed by 
Hopeful Sr. Mildred Knoebber (3), or the one conducted by 
Signs the Milwaukee Catholic Herald-Citizen (4), or in the 

Annual Religious Surveys of Notre Dame. Likewise 
in the mass demonstrations of loyalty and fervor of the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade, Junior Holy Name rallies, diocesan 
youth gatherings, the avinual nation-wide meeting of the Sodality, 
and the like, we have splendid testimony that ardent faith is not 
lacking in the rising generation. As a matter of fact, in view of 
present-day adverse conditions—the general disregard for organ- 
ized religion; the breaking down of home influence; the passing 
of traditional conventions; blatant promulgation of immoral stand- 
ards by newspapers, movies, and other agencies; newer occasions 
of sin from newer modes of transportation, it is a matter of wonder 
and almost a miracle of grace that the general run of youth is as 
good as it has proved itself to be. 

But while we may ignore the insinuation of complete failure, 
we must not refuse to see that there is constant need for re- 
evaluation and revision of our educational program. Without a 
doubt, once fruitful furrows of methods may, and do, become bar- 
ren ruts of procedure when used too long. (5, p. 464). Un- 
doubtedly, too, our Catholic high schools are suffering from the 
same confusion that marks all secondary education as a result 
of unprecedented growth, changing nature of student body, and 
shifting emphasis on objectives. We cannot reasonably suppose 
our religion course to be immune from the ills that attack the 
general educational program. Consequently, it is well that we be 
always on the alert for symptoms of possible failure and ever 
ready to learn from experience and research. 

In this spirit, then, are offered the following suggestions for a 
program of religious training in the Catholic high school. They 
are not presented as a criticism of what is being done, nor as a 

condemnation of what has been accomplished. 
Humble Neither are they to be construed as implying that 
Suggestions what little value they may have has hitherto been 

entirely ignored. Rather they constitute an at- 
tempt to outline a set of principles that would seem reasonable for 
any effective training of the adolescent. Much that is to be sug- 
gested will be found common to all religious training; the elements 
of difference arise from the fact that the adolescent is different in 
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many ways from his older and younger brothers and sisters, and 
consequently the application of principles need variation to meet 
his needs. 

On the basis of the determined characteristic differences of the 
adolescent is predicated the first principle of the program. It is 
that the course in religion must be established to meet the interests 

and need of the adolescent. Elementary to good 
Necessity of pedagogy is the axiom that all education must 
Adaptation respect the nature of the one to be educated. Con- 

sequently, the program that aims at the religious 
training of youth, must be based on the best knowledge that psy- 
chology can give us of the “teen” age. For instance, such a pro- 
gram will respect the prominent factors of increased intellectual 
power, broadened social outlook, the need for enlightenment and 
encouragement, the need for guidance in the storms of moral con- 
flicts which mark the period. To the fullest extent will it utilize 
the adolescent’s high idealism, his interest in others, his keenness 
for life, his capacity for loyalty and sacrifice, his tendency to imi- 
tate the objects of his admiration, his desire and need for self- 
assertion and self-expression. 

In practical training it will provide opportunities for the ado- 
lescent to use his overflowing energy to develop his own character. 
In doing so it will have sympathy with, and make allowances for, 
his physical restlessness, emotional instability, vacillation in en- 
thusiasm. Without loss of pride to the student, it will attempt 
to safeguard and guide the adolescent’s new, but deep, conscious- 
ness of maturity which often makes him intolerant of his elders 
because they fail to recognize or acknowledge his budding adult- 
hood. In estimating the individual it will disregard an exterior 
sophistication that often masks great interior confusion. All in 
all, as best it can, it will try to be prepared for all the intricate 
and subtle forces that constitute the adolescent and furnish the 
material from which it hopes to fashion a character in which is 
stamped the image of Christ. 

Upon such an understanding of the youth to be served rests 
the next principle, namely, that the program must consist of defi- 
nitely stated and graded objectives. A general aim we have, of 

course, framed for us by the Holy Father, “ to co- 
Definite operate with Divine grace in forming the true and 
Objectives perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in 
those regenerated by Baptism ” (1, p. 32). Therefore, 
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as Fr. Laux says: “the purpose of the teaching of religion must 
be the same in all our schools from the grades to the university—to 
form religious characters—to train men and women who will be 
ready to profess their Faith with firm conviction and to practise 
it in their daily lives in union with the Church ” (6, p. vi). 

But while we must accept such an aim as fundamental, it is 
much too general for good workmanship in the everyday affairs 
of the school and of life. It must needs be broken down into 
particularized objectives which can be striven for, one by one, by 
student and teacher. In religious education, as in education in 
general, Bobbitt’s words are true: “ So long as objectives are but 
vague guesses, there can be no demand for anything but vague 
guesses as to means and procedures” (7, p. 41). And for us, the 
great danger is that we shall derive from indefinitely planned 
religion teaching, only the vaguest kind of religious living. Con- 
sequently, for the whole school and for each class there should be 
drawn up a schedule of objectives, numerous, particularized, 
definite, understood and accepted by the entire staff. 

Just what these objectives should be is not a matter for general- 
ization. Each locality, each school, has its special problems of 
background, previous training of pupils, peculiar social conditions, 
and so on, which makes specific analysis necessary. Suffice it here 
to say that whatever they may be, let them be concerned with the 
lives of American youth. Also let them be conceived and phrased 
in terms of living. Happily the days are passed when the aims of 
education were stated in forms of knowledge. Let those days be 
past in the religion course, too. Our students do not live to learn 
religion but they learn to live religion. 

The attainment of these objectives will not, however, result au- 
tomatically from their clear statement. To a great extent suc- 
cess will depend upon the material selected and the methods used. 

So far as material is concerned there can be no disagree- 
Subject- ment with the statement that: “The high school course 
Matter in religion should embrace Christian doctrine (including 

the chief truths of faith, grace and the means of grace, 
Christian moral and apologetics), liturgy, Holy Scripture, and 
Church history” (6, p. 1). A considerable amount of disagree- 
ment is found in regard to the placing of the various subjects in 
the teaching plan. If, however, in accordance with what has been 
said before, definite objectives have been drawn up for each course, 
the problem of selecting material best suited to attain the ends 
desired will be simplified. 
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More important is the actual presentation of material. In the 
high school, courses in religious doctrine which smack too much of 
the scorned grammar school will stifle the interest of the 
Method adolescent in religious truths. But doctrine presented and 
developed on a reasoned basis that will meet the maturing 
intellectual powers and will bring home the personal relation 
to Divinity will, by the same token, bear the stamp of conviction 
and interest for the pupil. Liturgy that is but drab descriptions 
of things unseen will merely weary. But liturgy that is made to 
appeal to ripened sensitive powers through actual participation 
will have great chance to become a part of personal living. Moral 
that treats of abstract virtues and vices may resolve itself into 
splendid intellectual equipment; but moral that helps a youth to 
understand and to win the fights he is waging with himself will 
become an effective support of right conduct. History that speaks 
of dead heresy and of celestial untouchables will be a thing to sleep 
over; history that explains newspaper and street-corner philosophy, 
that proves that earthly men made ideals live, such history will be 
a thing for adolescents to pore over. 

In all dealings with the high school youth it is important to 
remember his constant keenness of life. He is interested in the life 
about him; the life of the current year; life in which he and his 
friends exist, have their own troubles, their own fun, and thrills, 
and excitement; life which often offers serious objections to the 
doctrines and ideals that grade school taught. The adolescent is 
in love with life and he’ll brook no tedium that threatens to spoil 
the joyous activity of it; he’ll have no interest in matters that are 
foreign to it. 

To meet this need of the period, modern education has a cur- 
rently popular word for a fundamentally old idea. It is “ vitali- 

zation.” Important to all subjects of the high school, 
Vitalization it is indispensable to the religion course. In the lad’s 

own phrase, it means “ putting life into” the matter. 
Putting life into religion means, pedagogically, taking it out of 
text-books that too often bore students and putting it back into life 
which consumes their interests. We need texts, of course, for 
the right formulation of truths. But the student should be led to 
understand that the text summarizes, but does not embalm, re- 
ligion. Fr. McCarthy in writing on this topic says: 
One most effective method of rendering religion courses attractive to the youth 
is to demonstrate that the Catholic religion is a very live issue. It is not an 
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embalmed body of beliefs as so many writers are fond of saying. Nor is it a 
system of outgrown prohibitions. It is a living force that should cut across 
every field of human activity. The student should be shown how religious and 
moral teachings are related to economic, social, and industrial questions. He is 
capable of realizing that the great problems of the world must be solved, if 
they are to be solved satisfactorily, along the lines of Christian principles. 
He should be given reasons that will convince him that religion is as necessary 
for the moral life of the nation as it is for that of the individual. This is an 
instance of “vitalizing” of religious instruction. It means simply that reli- 
gion is presented from the viewpoint of its practical bearing on daily life. 
It is good pedagogy. (8, p. 190). 


Additional vitalizing will come from the practice of having the 
student make his own contribution to the class. His is a world 
of movies, newspapers, dances, girl-friends, drug-store gangs, au- 

tomobile, athletic games; a world with which the teacher 
Self- lacks contact. But from such a world come the ado- 
Activity lescent’s intellectual and moral problems. The more he 

can be brought to grasp the religious implications in his 
every affair of life and to apply by himself the principles and prac- 
tices of his faith in all his personal and social relations, the more 
may we feel sure that he is among those who are “ forewarned 
and forearmed as Christians, against the seductions and errors of 
the world” (1. p. 31). 

The better to make real a more than academic interest in re- 
ligion, the better to turn the over-flowing energies of youth into 
channels profitable to himself and to the Church, ample provision 
should be made for the student’s active participation in Catholic 
activities. Here the school can do much by encouraging the prac- 
tices of religion, by fostering frequentation of the sacraments, 
by establishing Catholic Action clubs, by allowing responsibility 
for school affairs, by Catholicizing all extra-curricular activities. 
Additional aid can be given by co-operating with and encouraging 
participation in all parochial and diocesan religious undertakings. 
The adolescent is willing and eager to find outlets for self-assertion 
and self-expression in such affairs; he needs only to be convinced 
that his contributions are real and are appreciated. 

This work of religious training is not solely the task of the re- 
ligion teacher. To leave the teaching of religion to a course so 
labelled in the catalogue would be pedagogy philosophically and 

psychologically unsound. For a school to be a fit 
Correlation place for Catholic students, says Pope Pius, “ it is 
necessary that all the teaching and the whole organi- 
zation of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in 
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every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit.” To this effect 
he also quotes Pope Leo XIII. 


It is necessary not only that religious instruction be given to the young at 
certain fixed times, but also that every other subject taught, be permeated 
with Christian piety. If this is wanting, if this sacred atmosphere does not 
pervade and warm the hearts of masters and scholars alike, little good can 
be expected from any kind of learning, and considerable harm will often be 
the consequence. (1, p. 27) 


Consequently, we may accept as a fundamental duty of every 
teacher, correlation of subject-matter, and personal co-operation in 
striving for the objectives of the school’s religious program. This 
holds good for the entire staff, from the principal to coach, for lay 
teachers as well as religious. Universally accepted in theory, 
the idea is stressed here only because there is greater danger in the 
high school, due to departmentalization, that it will be neglected, 
and because there is some evidence that it is being neglected in 
actual practice. Wrong on any level, this neglect is especially 
harmful in the secondary school. Intellectually more mature than 
his brothers in the grades, the adolescent is quicker to discern any 
implication of religion’s unimportance; more aware even than 
adults of the value of ideals, he is more susceptible to the harm of 
disillusionment. Insistence on the practice of correlation and co- 
operation in the religion program by all teachers of the school 
should be the concern of the administrators and supervisors. 

Finally, for religious training to be completely effective, there 
should be some provisions for personal guidance of an extra-con- 
fessional nature. Personal background, personal problems, the in- 

timacy of many phases of the spiritual life, make 
Personal group training in religious living impossible. Com- 
Guidance pulsion, perhaps, would be wrong in this phase, but the 

way should always be left open and inviting for con- 
tacts with advisors who can inspire confidence in youth and render 
aid that is profitable and pleasurable to the youngster. More- 
over, those in charge of religious training in the school should re- 
member that there will always be sheep that the good Shepherd 
will have to go out to seek. 

The program outlined entails hard work, long hours, constant 
preparation, continual fighting against odds, frequent discourage- 
ment. Of the one engaged in it, it demands some of Paul’s zeal 
and ardor, Francis’ youthful romanticism, Aquinas’ wisdom, Bona- 
venture’s love of God, Cupertino’s persistence, and any Francis- 
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ean’s love of his neighbor. Such a man must be much like Christ. 
But, after all, a lower ideal is unthinkable. 

Moreover, there is no alternative. Either the forces of Christ 
must guide and champion our youth, or youth will fall prey to 
the forces of hell. As Bishop Walsh recently said: If they are not 

reached with effective religious instruction—if our 
With and Catholic youth of both sexes are not reached—then 
for Christ we must not be surprised if what has happened in other 

countries happens here. Repudiation of the Church 
and persecution of her by people once Catholic can only be un- 
derstood as a failure of the message of the Church to reach 
them ” (9, p. 10). With the grace of God, that shall never happen 
here. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH, O.M.Cap.:—We friars shall do well in our teaching 
of Religion always to keep in mind St. Bonaventure’s definition of Faith: 
“ Fides non est aliud nisi habitus quo intellectus noster voluntarie captivatur 

im obsequium Christi.” This definition will safeguard us from 

St. Bona- falling victims to the heresy that knowledge is goodness. That 
venture’s heresy is as old as the human race. Satan was guilty of that 
pas heresy when he tempted Eve to commit her first sin, as we read 
Definition jn Gen. III, 3-8. Eve said: “ Of the fruit of the tree (of knowl- 
of Faith edge of good and evil) which is in the midst of paradise, God 
hath commanded us that we should not eat; and that we should 

not touch it lest we die.” Then the serpent said to the woman: “No, you 
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shall not die the death. For God doth know that in what day soever you shall 
eat thereof, your eyes shall be opened, and you shall be as gods knowing good 
and evil. And the woman saw that the tree was good to eat, and fair to the 
eyes, and delightful to behold; and she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
and gave to her husband who did eat.” 

The same heresy has been repeated down through the ages. It is the heresy 
that largely represents the philosophy of our public school system, and, sad to 
say, the same heresy has not been inoperative in our Catholic schools. Much 

of our teaching of Religion seems to be based upon the belief that 
The Old knowledge is the main thing, whereas among the factors that control 
Heres human conduct—habits, ideals, and knowledge—knowledge is the 
Y least important factor, while habits are most important and ideals 
or attitudes are second. Here is where St. Bonaventure’s definition 
should assist us in giving a proper regard to all three factors. With him 
Faith is primarily a habit by which our intellect is voluntarily captivated for 
the service of Christ. The intellect is not ignored, but given its proper place, 
insofar as the will is more important, and hence it is the will that must be 
captivated for the service of Christ, our supreme ideal. This viewpoint for 
teaching Religion is altogether Franciscan insofar as it makes Christ the center 
of all our teaching. Furthermore, the viewpoint is altogether in keeping with 
the Encyclical of Pope Piux XI on the Christian Hducation of Youth, where 
we are told: “The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to co- 
operate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, 
to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism, according to the 
emphatic expression of the Apostle: ‘My little children, of whom I am in 
labour again, until Christ be formed in you” (Gal., IV, 19). For the true 
Christian must live in supernatural life in Christ: ‘Christ who is your life’ 
(Col. III, 4), and display it in all his actions: ‘That the life also of Jesus 
may be made manifest in our mortal flesh’ (II Cor., IV, 11).” 
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“You have not received the spirit of bondage again in 
fear, but you have received the spirit of adoption of 
sons.” (Rom. viii, 15) 


“ There are two fundamental conceptions of human life: belief 
that there is only this worldliness, and belief that there is this- 
worldliness and other-worldliness: monistic naturalism and dual- 

istic humanism.” * How widely the doctrine of na- 
Two Con- turalism—with its rejection of God, revelation, moral 
ceptions law, and the spirituality of the human soul—is held 
of Life in this country, and specifically in American colleges 

and universities, is difficult to determine. But O’Con- 
nell, in his: Naturalism in American Education, shows that ac 
cording to a recent (1933) survey of 2,000 faculty members in 
seventy American schools for the professional education of teach- 
ers approximately one-half showed a preference for naturalism; ” 
and he clearly shows that four recognized leaders in American 
education—Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, and Thorndike—are out- 
spoken advocates of naturalism. 

There is arising, ittdeed, a reaction to these naturalistic tenden- 
cies. Hutchins recommends a return to Scholastic theology, or 

-—if that is impossible—at least to Aristotelian metaphysics as a 
unifying principle in education. ‘“ Metaphysics ordered the 
thought of the Greek world as theology ordered that of the Middle 
Ages. One or the other must be called upon to order the thought 
of modern times. If we cannot appeal to theology, we must turn 
to metaphysics. Without theology or metaphysics, a unified uni- 
versity cannot exist.” * Carrel insists that our “ attention must 
turn from the machines and the world of inanimate matter to the 


*Louis J. A. Mercier. Preface to Jaime Castiello’s A Humane Psychology 
of Education, p. xv. 

* Geoffrey O’Connell. Naturalism in American Education, pp. 165-167. 
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soul of man, to the mental processes which have created the ma- 
chines,” * on the plea that “the health of the intelligence and of 
the affective sense, moral discipline, and spiritual development are 
Just as necessary as the health of the body.” * But such pleas are 
still merely the “‘ voice of one crying in the desert,” and it will 
probably be a long time before God and the supernatural order 
will regain their proper place in the educational philosophy of 
American educators. 

In the meantime, the duty of Catholic colleges in general and 
of the religion courses in particular is clear. It is their God-given 
commission to proclaim the eternal truths, to promulgate the law 

of God, and to further that spirit of Christian freedom 
Duty of which raises man from the bondage of the material 
Catholic world and the slavery of the totalitarian State to his 
Colleges true dignity as a child of God and a free citizen of the 

kingdom of God. To achieve this end, the instructors 
in the college Religion courses must definitely determine what 
material is to be offered and how it is to be presented so as to 
enlist the good will and to stimulate the interest of the students. 

In general terms, it is easy to designate the subject-matter for 
college Religion classes. Since man’s ultimate purpose in this 
world is to know God and to serve Him, the instructor in Religion 
must impart to his students the truths which they must believe in 
order to know God and the principles which they must follow in 
order to serve God. In other words, the subject-matter for college 
Religion classes consists, in the most general terms, of dogma and 
morals, of dogmatic truths and moral principles. Dogma in its 
strict sense (the collection of divinely revealed truths) presupposes 
a rational foundation for faith, which is offered by Apologetics. 
An appropriate complement to the divinely revealed truths are the 
historical truths concerning the Church’s work throughout the 
centuries as recorded in Church History. In its wider sense, 
therefore, Dogma should include the three fields of Apologetics, 
Dogma proper, and Church History. Similarly, Morals in its 
wider sense may be taken to include Morals proper and Liturgy. 

“The apologetic literature of the last few generations,” says 
Cooper, “has devoted its attention mainly to the four great ques- 
tions of the immortality of the soul, the existence of a personal 


4 Alexis Carrel. Man the Unknown, p. xvi. 
5 Tbid., p. 42. 
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God, the deity of Christ, and the divine foundation of 
Apologetics the Church.”* All of these truths are rejected by 
naturalism, and some of them—the divinity of Christ 
and the consequent divine foundation of the Church—are to-day 
being questioned, if not openly denied, by a considerable number of 
those even who claim to be ministers of Christ. And as regards 
the infallibility of the Pope, which is a logical consequence fol- 
lowing from the divine institution of the Church,—it is denied 
by all outside the Catholic Church. Every Catholic college gradu- 
ate should be able to defend these essential truths on purely apolo- 
getic grounds. In addition to these general truths, ‘“ the apolo- 
getic content of the advanced Religion course should include a 
treatment of the questions most mooted in American circles.” ‘ 
Foremost among such questions is the Church’s right to make regu- 
lations concerning Christian education and Christian marriage. 
Under certain aspects, all dogmatic truths are of equal value. 
They are all based on the same infallible authority and must all 
be accepted with the same unhesitating faith. But when measured 
by the influence they exert on Christian living, their 
Dogma importance varies greatly. And it is this motivating 
power which should determine the amount of stress to 
be put upon the various dogmatic truths in the college Religion 
course. ‘“ The important aim in our Catholic dogmatic teaching,” 
says Cooper, “is not to turn out amateur theologians who can 
answer every question in the advanced Religion text-book, nor to 
turn out amateur apologists who can answer every question non- 
Catholic inquirers can put, but to turn out boys and girls who 
have gotten the habit of making doctrinal truths the vital motives 
for loving God and their neighbors.” ° 
Since “dogmas provide the supernatural motivation of con- 
duct” ° it is but reasonable that “the major stress should be put 
upon the great central motivating Catholic dogmas, and the minor 
dogmas should be grouped with this end in view.” ?° Thus, for 
instance, in a consideration of the Redemption, the truths con- 
cerning Christ’s virginal conception, His dual nature and will, 
though important truths in themselves, are—in motive power— 


*John M. Cooper. “The Apologetic Content of the Advanced Religion 
Course,” Catholic Hducational Review, XXI (April, 1923), p. 207. 

7 Tbid., p. 209. 
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insignificant beside the great central truth that “‘ God so loved the 
world as to give His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him, may not perish but have life everlasting” (Jn. 8, 16). 
Similarly, in a consideration of the Holy Eucharist, the fact of 
the Real Presence of Christ and the fact that He remains there 
because His “ delight is to be with the children of men” are the 
truths to be stressed; the precise manner in which Christ is present 
(“ totaliter in tota hostia et totaliter in singulis partibus,” as the 
theologian would express it) is of minor importance. And so with 
all dogmatic truths: those which have no direct bearing on Chris- 
tian living need merely be mentioned or at most summarily ex- 
plained; but those truths which offer motivating power towards 
more conscientious and holier Christian lives should be stressed as 
much as possible in the college Religion course. 

In the field of Church History, it seems advisable to treat of 
the Church’s work according to various phases of activity rather 
than according to time periods. Thus, instead of considering all 

the various kinds of activity up to the time of Charle- 
Church magne, thence up to the Middle Ages, thence up to the 
History Protestant Revolt, and so on, it seems more intelligible 

to consider, for instance, the Church’s missionary ac- 
tivity from the time of St. Paul in broad outline down to our 
Chinese missions,—or to trace the Church’s educational endeavors 
from the early cathedral and monastic schools through the great 
universities of the Middle Ages down to our present elaborate 
system of parochial grade schools, central Catholic high-schools, 
Catholic colleges and universities. In other words, the emphasis 
should be placed on the fact of the continual development of 
Church activity rather than on the isolated accomplishments of 
any given time-period. In this manner the historical connection 
between our own times and the Apostolic times is more forcefully 
brought out; and that, it seems, is a point worth emphasizing: the 
fact that the Catholic Church of the twentieth century is historic- 
ally one with the Church of Apostolic times not merely in hier- 
archical succession, but in practically every phase of her activity. 

In Morals, the first claim on our attention is made by the dis- 
tinction between moral right and moral wrong, between virtue and 
sin. Moral text-books used in theological seminaries—after which 

most college Religion text-books are modeled—devote much 
Moral time and space to the minute distinctions of sins and the 
careful weighing of the gravity of various sins. Such de- 
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tailed knowledge about sin is necessary for the seminarians in 
view of their future work in the confessional. But it is not neces- 
sary for college students because, as Cooper points out, “ ninety- 
five to ninety-nine per cent of the student body in Catholic 
high schools and colleges will never become confessors or sacerdotal 
spiritual advisers. They will live their span of life as laymen 
in the world. Obviously our moral education and moral text- 
books should aim at equipping them, not for hearing confessions, 
but for living in the world.” ** In a college Religion text, greater 
emphasis should be placed on the virtues. “ Is it good pedagogy,” 
asks Cooper, “to lay the major stress on sins? “Should not the 
virtues, presented in all their rainbow loveliness, be focal ?” 

Among the commandments, the foremost place is held, of course, 
by Christ’s own commandment of love: love of God and love of 
neighbor. Here again, the major stress should be placed not on 
the strict obligation of charity (as if we were determined to know 
with how little charity we can get by), but rather on the count- 
less opportunities of practicing charity. ‘ Charity being syn- 
onymous with generosity, kindliness, helpfulness, and the spirit of 
the good turn and the helping hand, the everyday life of the layman 
in the world bristles with opportunities for the exercise of char- 
ity.” ** Not to be overlooked are the vocational aspects of charity. 
Some callings, such as those of physicians and nurses, quite plainly 
involve a practice of charity; but charity enters also into most 
other walks of life. For practically all honest labor is aimed at 
satisfying some human need, and hence, if performed conscien- 
tiously and with the right intention, becomes an act of charity. 

The majority of the commandments of God are worded nega- 
tively, expressly mentioning the sins to be avoided and only by 
implication inculcating the opposite virtues. But, as already 
mentioned, in the ecliega Religion course the major emphasis 
should be placed on the virtues to be practiced and not merely on 
the sins to be avoided. In addition to the commandments of God 
and the laws of the Church, the obligations arising from special 
states or relations must receive adequate treatment. Such are, for 
example, the mutual duties between employers and employed and 
the duties of citizens towards the state. 
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The liturgical year, with its cycles or seasons, and the signifi- 
cance ot these various seasons should be treated in the college 
Religion course. The more important external ceremonies con- 

nected with Holy Mass, including the meaning of the 
Liturgy different liturgical colors, should be made a matter of 

common knowledge on the part of all Catholic college 
students. They should also understand the beautifully significant 
ceremonial built around several of the other sacraments, such as 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Matrimony; and, above all, they 
should learn how to assist intelligently at a sick-call, knowing 
what preparations are to be made for the administration of Holy 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction. In a word, the Catholic college 
student must learn to feel perfectly at home in the midst of the 
Church’s liturgical functions, knowing the significance of all the 
important ceremonies and participating intelligently in the 
Church’s public worship. 

The subject matter to be treated in the college Religion course 
having been definitely determined, there arises the problem of 
imparting this material to the students. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, several provisions have to be made: some on the part of the 
college administration, some on the part of the instructor in Re- 
ligion. 

The college administration must, first of all, make adequate 
provision for an instructor in Religion. Too often the Religion 
course is looked upon as an inconvenient but unavoidable burden, 

to be assigned to whatever instructor can manage to 
First-class eke out an hour or two of spare time from his other 
Teachers teaching duties. Whether the instructor thus selected 

has any remote preparation or a special liking for the 
teaching of Religion is usually not considered; nor does it seem 
to oceur to anyone that the efficient handling of a lecture period 
in Religion requires several hours of proximate preparation,— 
the same as is required for the teaching of other branches. If the 
college itself thus treats the Religion course like a step-child, is it 
surprising that the students make light of the Religion course ? 

Tf a college expects its Religion course to be taken as seriously 
and to meet with the same success as the other courses of study, 
the college administration must take the first step towards this 
goal by providing an instructor who has an adequate remote 
preparation (while no specific degree can be postulated, a fair 
knowledge of contemporary philosophical thought and a close 
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acquaintance with contemporary sociological problems seem es- 
sential), who is keenly interested in the Religion course, and who 
is allowed ample time for an adequate proximate preparation be- 
fore each class-period. 

A second, and probably more difficult problem that confronts 
the college administration is that of academic credit for the Re- 
ligion course. Since many of the students in Catholic colleges 

will continue their studies at various universities, it 
Credit for is the duty of the Catholic colleges to see that their 
Religion? graduates meet the entrance requirements of universi- 

ties. These requirements include a certain number of 
credit hours in a given list of subjects ;—and this list of subjects 
usually does not include Religion. In other words, universities 
ordinarily do not allow credit for Religion. This stand of the 
universities with regard to Religion puts the Catholic college in 
a dilemma: either it must offer Religion without credit, or it must 
raise its number of credit hours required for graduation so as to 
include the requisite number of credit hours in subjects acceptable 
to the universities (that is, without counting the credit allowed for 
Religion). 

To offer Religion without credit is a serious drawback for the 
Religion course, inasmuch as many students will argue that in a 
course for which no credit is allowed it does not make any differ- 
ence whether a student passes or fails. In fact, I know of a case 
where a Catholic student tried to register as a non-Catholic, in 
order to be exempted from taking Religion for which no credit was 
allowed. On the other hand, to allow credit for Religion and 
thereby to raise the number of credit hours for graduation is 
equivalent to penalizing Catholic students for their religion;— 
somewhat in the same manner as our Catholic parishes are penal- 
ized inasmuch as they have to support their own parochial schools 
and at the same time pay taxes towards the support of public 
schools. But as there seems to be no alternative for the Catholic 
parishes until such time when the civil authorities can be per- 
suaded of the advisability of allotting a share of the tax money 
to parochial schools, so there seems to be no other choice for the 
Catholic colleges but to require the credit in Religion over and 
above the entrance requirements of universities until they can, 
by concerted action, induce the universities to include Religion in 
the list of acceptable subjects for academic credit. 
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On the part of the instructor in Religion, it is required that he 
make the Religion class interesting, timely, and cultural. With 
regard to making the class interesting, there is one serious mistake 

to be avoided (a mistake into which an instructor with 
Promoting little time for preparation is liable to fall): the mis- 
Interest take of making the college Religion class merely an 

advanced catechism class. The students have studied 
their catechism all through the grade school and often—in an 
advanced form—throughout high-school; and there is probably no 
surer means of stifling any incipient interest in the college Reli- 
gion class than to confront the students with that same catechism 
of which they have long since grown weary. To be sure, the eternal 
truths are unchangeable; but the fact that we cannot offer college 
students a new set of truths is all the more reason for presenting 
the same old truths in a new setting. 

Cunningham recommends the grouping of all the command- 
ments, sins and virtues, around the three fundamental drives or 
urges: after possessions, after pleasures, and after power. ‘“ No 

more wholesome activity,” he claims, “can be 
Opposing the offered to students in Religion for deepening their 
Three Evils understanding of the fundamental problem in life 

—the control of the animal part of our nature by 
the spiritual—than the allocation of the commandments to the 
particular drives over which their keeping means control. The 
same should be done with the seven capital sins and the seven 
capital virtues, thus setting up definite goals for the conduct of 
life.” ** In a succinct diagram he shows how these three human 
urges correspond to the three-fold temptation of Christ and the 
three evils of which Saint John speaks, the “ concupiscence of the 
flesh and the concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life” 
(I Jn. 2, 16) ;—how these three urges are regulated for people in 
the world by the Decalogue and for religious by the three religious 
vows ;—how the control of these three urges results in the practice 
of the capital virtues, while the lack of control over them leads to 
the seven capital sins. The whole diagram seems to be very logical 
and deserving of serious consideration. 


144W. F. Cunningham. “The Motivation of Human Behavior,” Catholic 
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Three instincts: Possessions Pleasures Power 
“ All these will ‘Command that “ Cast thyself 
I give thee ” these stones be down” 
made bread ” 
Concupiscence: Of the eyes Of the flesh Pride of life 
Commandments: VII, X 1G Willgglx TIL Levee VEL 
Vows: Poverty Chastity Obedience 
Controlled— Liberality Temperance Humility 
Capital virtues: Industry Purity Brotherly love 
Meekness 
Uncontrolled— Covetousness Gluttony Pride 
Capital sins: Sloth Lust Envy 
Anger 


Another plan would be to make the life of Christ the center 
around which all truths are clustered. This would keep the image 
of Christ constantly before the eyes of the students; it would show 

them that the Church’s work throughout the cen- 
The Christo- turies—all her endeavors and accomplishments—is 
centric Plan nothing more or less than a continuation of Christ’s 

life and work. All the hospital work and other 
charitable work would appear as a continuation of the parable of 
the good Samaritan with its command: “Go and do thou in like 
manner” (Lk. 10, 37); the Church’s efforts and sacrifices in be- 
half of parochial schools would appear very reasonable against the 
background of Christ blessing the children and saying: “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven” (Mk. 10, 14); and even the 
tragedies of Mexico, Spain, and Germany would become easily 
explicable in the light of Christ’s words: “ The servant is not 
greater than his master. If they have persecuted Me, they will 
also persecute you” (Jun. 15, 20). 

Instruction in the college Religion class must also be timely; 
that is, it must be made applicable to present-day conditions. The 
most erudite dissertation on social justice will have little effect 

as long as it restricts itself to general abstract prin- 
A Timely ciples. If the instructor in religion wishes to influence 
Course the lives of his students, he must apply—or rather 
make the students, under his guidance, learn to apply 
—those general Christian principles to present-day situations. He 
must fairly and squarely face such problems as the sit-down 
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strike, the practices of the OC. I. O., social security legislation, 
government control of public utilities, the housing problem in 
city slums, what constitutes a living wage under present living 
standards and present price levels, and a thousand similar problems 
which Christian citizens are expected to solve in accordance with 
Christian social principles. 

To be able to discuss such problems intelligently, both instructor 
and students must be in constant touch with ever-changing condi- 
tions, and hence the need of a constant careful perusal of Amer- 
ica, Catholic Action, Catholic World, Commonweal, and similar 
Catholic publications. If in this way the Religion class helps the 
students to solve, in an intelligent and Christian manner, the per- 
plexing problems of every-day life, the students will soon realize 
that they are getting something worthwhile out of their Religion 
class and their continued keen interest in the class is assured. 

The instructor in Religion should, finally, aim to give his course 
some cultural value by acquainting his students with some of the 
classics in Catholic literature. Fouard’s Christ the Son of God, 

Saint Peter and the First Years of Christianity, Saint 
Catholic Paul and His Missions, Last Years of Saint Paul, and 
Classics Saint John and the Close of the Apostolic Age will fur- 
nish excellent reference readings for a course centered 
around the life of Christ and the Apostolic times. Wiseman’s 
Fabiola and Newman’s Callista should be read by all who have 
not yet read them. Faber’s Creator and Creature, Bethlehem, and 
All for Jesus should be fitted in at their proper place in the 
course. In the field of poetry (going a little beyond Catholic au- 
thorship), Milton’s Paradise Lost, Dryden’s Hind and the Panther, 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven, Newman’s Dream of Gerontius, 
and even Dante’s Divine Comedy may be recommended. In the 
advanced classes, Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua and Arians of 
the Fourth Century as well as Saint Augustine’s De Ciwitate Der 
may be read with profit. And not to be overlooked are the promi- 
nent Catholic authors of our own day, such as Chesterton, Belloc, 
and Dawson. The reading of such Catholic classics will not 
merely offer the students both intellectual enjoyment and infor- 
mation, but at the same time it will make them deeply conscious 
of the fact that there is such a thing as Catholic literature, and it 
will create in them a taste for more of such worthwhile reading 
matter. ; } 7 
A Religion course conducted in this manner will not only guide 
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the students according to Christian principles during their col- 
lege days, but it will also train them in the habit of keeping them- 
selves informed about the Catholic view-point on current ques- 
tions and thus will help them to maintain also in later life a truly 
Catholic outlook on life. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH, O.M.Cap.:—Father Wm. H. Russell’s The Bible 
and Character, Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 1934 ($1.50) should 
Study of be a vade mecwm for the teacher of Religion. Here the teacher 
the New will see how the life of Christ and the New Testament can be 
made the heart of religious education. 
Testament In this connection it might be helpful to know the efforts 
made by some teaching Congregations to make the New Testa- 
ment a vital factor in the lives of their teachers. The following instruction 
was sent out to the priests and brothers of the Society of Mary (Marianists) : 
The Subject of our Religion-Pedagogy Program for the Scholastic Year 1932- 
1933 is i 


THE STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Accordingly, the ASSIGNMENTS for the year are as follows: 
1. Read the entire New Testament (it amounts, practically to reading 
only two pages of it a day) : 3 
a) The three Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke) during 
the months of September, October, and November ; 
b) All the Epistles, during December, January, February; 


ce) The Gospel of St. John, the Acts and the Apocalypse, duri 
March, April, and May. pocalypse, during 
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First ASSIGNMENT 1932-1933 


Along with the reading of the Three Synoptic Gospels, during Sep- 
tember, October, and November, write on one of the following topics, and 
send your paper, by the First of December, to Rev. Peter A. Rosch, Mary- 
hurst Novitiate, Route 12, Box 170, Kirkwood, Mo. 


1. Read THE Memorrs or Sr. Prrer, a recent Bruce publication, by 
James A. Kleist, S.J., and write your impressions of this novel and inter- 
esting presentation of the Gospel of St. Mark. 


2. Describe your manner of introducing the New Testament, and of 
instilling esteem for it into your class this year. 


3. Write three or four one-page, practical, “snappy,” character-forming, 
vital, virile . . . “ meitadtions,” or “lessons,” or instructions, on some 
passage of the Gospel (incident, scene, or parable), for your class-room 
bulletin-board, and after they have been exhibited and digested, send them 
in as your assignment work for this trimester. 


4. Read carefully and submit the summary of one of the following 
articles from the Catholic Encyclopedia: Gospel of St. Matthew (X-57), 
Gospel of St. Mark (IX-674), Gospel of St. Luke (IX-420), the Synoptics 
(XIV-389). 

5. Describe your experience in giving assignments on the New Testament 
to your classes. A book full of very helpful suggestions on this topic is 
The Man-God, a text-book on the life of Christ for High School classes, 
by Patrick J. Carroll (Scott, Foresman & Co., $1.60). 


6. What is your method of giving proper emphasis, in class, to the 
Sunday liturgical readings (especially Gospel and Epistle) ? 

_7. Have you ever used the Gospel parables in English composition work? 
Perhaps you may have some interesting suggestions to write on this 
question. 

8. Draw up a list of Latin “examples,” from the Gospels, that can be 
used to illustrate the rules of declension, conjugation, syntax, etc. 


9. Work out a practical test for your class on Gospel Texts, and write 
up the results with comments. (Cf. April number of the Journal of 
Religious Instruction, p. 784: “Are your Children Familiar with These 
Sentences from the Gospel? ”) 


10. If these topics do not appeal to you, write on any other, related in 
some way to the Reading Matter of this trimester. 


Assignments dealing with other fields of study are given for the other tri- 
mesters of the scholastic year. In this way the teachers of Religion are kept 
in constant training. The Marianists’ system of training their teachers for 
religious education might profitably be examined by our Franciscan Prefects 
of Study. Some of the new Congregations are challenging the Old Orders to 
look to their laurels. 
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IV. STUDENTS IN NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
AND VAGRANTS 


Fr. Henry Frersure, O.F.M. 


Bringing religious instruction to students in non-Catholic 
schools, is one of the really big problems of the Church in this 
country today. Whereas for many decades the problem of the 

Church was to gather her children in, her own 
The Problem schools, that problem has reached a solution at least 
and Its Size in many quarters beyond which it cannot go (3-IX), 

and the problem is today more and more recognized 
to reach out to the many who are not and cannot be gathered 
within the shelter of a parochial school. If religious instruction 
for our parochial school system is discussed it is treated mostly 
from the angle of an evaluation of a program already set up; if 
religious instruction for those outside the Catholic school is dis- 
cussed, it must be definitely discussed from the angle of a big 
problem, not a program already established. An estimate of this 
problem can be made when we realize that some two million chil- 
dren (50%) in the elementary grades (1-105) are learning their 
three R’s in schools whose curriculum and atmosphere do not in- 
clude the teaching or the spirit of the supreme Educator, Jesus 
Christ, and some eight hundred thousand (75%) Catholic pupils 
(2-920) are subject to the same naturalizing influence in educa- 
tion in the public high schools. 

Today in the United States the Church is becoming more and 
more conscious of the magnitude of this problem. She knows of 
the big leakage in her fold; she understands that the children in 

the public schools are there not of their own 
Consciousness fault; she realizes that these children, even as 
of the Church those in parochial schools, have a right to re- 

ligious instruction; she is mindful of Christ’s 
command: “ Going therefore, teach ye all nations ” (Matt. xxviii, 
19); and of His invitation: “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not ” (Mark x, 14): finally she is aware 
that to get these children, a missionary spirit is necessary, ac- 
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cording to the words of the Master: “ Go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in” (Luke xiv, 23). 

The determination of the Church in this country to make greater 
effort in saving the Catholic child in the public school is fast ripen- 
ing into an organized and centralized national movement. This 
development is but recent, and outstanding credit for pioneer 
work is given by all to the distinguished member of the Hierarchy 
present at this Conference, the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, 
D. D., Bishop of Great Falls, Montana. 

Behind this movement, constantly guiding, urging, command- 
ing, is the great official teaching body of the Church meeting the 
challenge with a definite program. Ever vigilant is the eye of 

Mother Church diagnosing and anticipating the 


The needs of her children. And in this case she 
Confraternity meets the present challenge by a plan which long 
of Christian ago she has proposed to save the neglected lambs 
Doctrine of her flock. The plan that the Church reem- 


phasizes today is the establishment of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

The Confraternity traces its origin back to the time of the 
Council of Trent (1545-63). It started three years before the 
Council closed (1560) and eight years after the adjournment of 
the Council, Pope Pius V (1571) approved of it and recommended 
its establishment in every parish. In recent times Pope Pius X 
in his Encyclical Acerbo Nimis (1905) commands that “in each 
parish the Confraternity is to be canonically instituted”; it is 
included in the ordinances of the present code (c. 711, 2); and in 
1935 our present Holy Father through the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council Provido Sane Consilio has been most 
explicit in the regulations concerning the imparting of Christian 
Doctrine, including in these regulations as an obligation the estab- 
lishment of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Since, up to this time the Church in this country, in its develop- 
ing and expanding stage, has perhaps been more occupied with pro- 
viding parish schools and caring for her children in the public 
schools, she is now devoting more energy to the complete program 
of the Confraternity. The phenomenal growth of the Confrater- 
nity in the last ten years is proof of this. In the words of the Very 
Reverend Francis A. Walsh, National Director of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine: “It contains the plan which the 
Church herself has recognized as best fitted to bring together all 
those who are working for religious education.” 
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It might not be amiss to mention briefly the objectives of the 
Confraternity : 


Objectives a. Religious training of Catholic elementary-school 
children not attending Catholic schools, in vacation 
schools and instruction classes during the school year. 

b. Religious instruction of Catholic youths of high-school age 
not attending Catholic schools, in suitable study clubs and by 
other successful methods. 

c. Religious study clubs for adult groups; inquiry classes for 
non-Catholics. 

d. Religious education of children by parents in the home.’ 


The problem of the Catholic child in the public school is at- 
tacked very thoroughly by the Confraternity with its trained 
teachers both of the clergy, sisterhoods, and laity; its fishers or 
house visitors who seek out those who are to come to instructions; 
its helpers who add their cooperation in sundry ways, as, for in- 
stance, towards transportation; and finally the study club leaders. 

Each diocese naturally works out its own program to fit the 
needs and special circumstances in which it finds itself. And 
much can be learned from efforts (recognized by the Code 1333, 

No. 1) to attack the problems in many places where 
Diocesan the Confraternity has not yet been established. The 
Approach zeal and special technique employed in these places 

often astonishes with the near perfect results that 
have been obtained. In one Cleveland parish, for instance, to 
single one of a number, some four thousand children have been 
reclaimed to the Church in the past fifteen years. 

The Confraternity uses the parish as the natural outlet for its 
work, employing the parish clergy as the directors of the local 
unit; the sisters and trained laity, preferably school teachers, as 

instructors; and prudent and zealous lay people, or in 
Parish some instances, sisters, as fishers. In the above men- 
Units _ tioned parish two Sisters of Charity are assigned solely 

to this work of canvassing and fishing, as it is called, 
throughout the entire year. This He been found to be very suc- 
cessful in this parish. One parish in Cleveland has a priest who 
is called “ the missionary ” who is constantly used for this work. 
In one of the Franciscan parishes in Cleveland which is situated 


1 Conf. Christ. Doc., pp. 10, 11. 
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in a factory, market, and warehouse district on the edge of down- 
town, an average of eighty public school children have been 
sought out and admitted to First Holy Communion for the past 
three years that these efforts have been made. Working in close 
touch with the Diocesan Director of the Confraternity the parish 
clergy, using zealous lay people and even children to find other 
neglected Catholic children, have demonstrated the possibilities of 
this work in similar localities. Other parishes also have had 
singularly successful results employing methods that vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of person, place, and economic condition, 
but all doing the work according to the general policies and spirit 
of the Confraternity. 

The codrdination and centralization of these various isolated 
efforts, which undoubtedly is the desire of the Church, could very 

readily be accomplished in many places by a simple 
Affiliation affiliation with the Confraternity. Very few changes 

in methods would have to be made. Approaches to- 
wards this end should first be made to the Diocesan Director. 

Zeal in seeking out the public school children, as well as in 
the follow-up-program, is essential for permanent results. The 
Church, if it stands aloof, will not reach these children. It must 
use every available means to find them. Co-operation with public 
school authorities has been used to find them; fishing and canvas- 
sing as understood by the Confraternity; combing the Sunday 
Masses by the priest for “strange” children; urging, even re- 
warding, the children to bring their neighbors who are or should 
be Catholic; announcements from the pulpit,—are some of the 
ways employed in contacting these children of the ‘submerged’ 
parish. 

This is the first step to be taken in solving this problem; find 
the children and get them to come. The second step is to break 
for them the bread of living faith in a systematic, continuous, 

natural way. There must be a program of instruc- 
Imparting tion whose details of teacher personnel, time, place, 
Instruction length of instruction size of class, student mental 

capacity, etc., have all been previously thought out 
and determined. These details will naturally vary for different 
parishes. In some instances it will be found possible to have all 
the religious instruction during the week; in others, probably 
most places, the general instruction for these children will be on 
Sunday after their own Mass, and only the special instructions in 
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preparation for the sacraments will be given on week days during 
(where the publie school authorities are codperative) or after 
school hours. 

The instruction should in as far as possible be continuous 
throughout the year. This becomes possible where a vacation 
school has been established. The standard religious vacation school 

is a school of intensified but attractive religious in- 
Continuous struction, lasting from three to four hours in the 

forenoon, five days a week, and four weeks of the 
vacation period. Incidentally, the vacation school has been widely 
successful in its results and the details of its operation have been 
worked out and can be found in Confraternity literature. 

The method of imparting this instruction to public school chil- 
dren must be heartfelt, natural and attractive, not mechanical, 
forced, or uninteresting. A personal interest in each child should be 

developed, and, in so far as the size of the class permits, 
Natural personal attention to individual needs should be given. 

The smaller class lends itself more easily to this part 
of the program and accordingly, in some parishes, instead of 
assembling all the public school children in one place on Sunday, 
it has been found very much more effective to break up the group 
into classes, the smaller the better, in order to give personal atten- 
tion and graded instruction to each child. The public school child 
will be found to be interested and eager to learn the truths of sal- 
vation when presented to him in the way suggested above; he will, 
moreover, often be found to have greater appreciation and to give 
more codperation than many of our children in the parish school 
where the “must” method generally prevails. The two cate- 
chisms Jesus and I by Fr. Heeg, 8. J., and the My First Com- 
munion, by Fr. Kelly, delightful in their natural, attractive, and 
sincere simplicity, have been the outgrowth of instructions to 
public school children. 

A very special problem arises in districts between parishes in 
large cities where the Catholics are in danger of being lost because 
of distance, lack of parish convenience, overworked clergy, ete. A 

very definite approach to the solution of this problem 
Special in the Cleveland territory has been made by the So- 
Problems cial Mission Sisters, a diocesan organization of reli- 
gious women with vows, who in lay attire devote their 
lives to searching for neglected souls to rehabilitate them super- 
naturally. In several of such districts in Cleveland where Catho- 
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lic people can hardly be said to belong to any parish, and who 
in one sense of the word might be called vagrant, having no defi- 
nite parish, the Social Mission Sisters have set up centers of 
regular religious instruction combined with social and recrea- 
tional features. These Sisters whose rule permits them to work 
at night, are doing excellent work although their numbers are few. 
In one parish where they have established a complete program of 
their work they have found five hundred and fifty Catholie chil- 
dren attending public schools. Their intensive follow-up system, 
especially in contacting all the members of the family, has im- 
mensely enlarged their sphere of accomplishment. 

Surely in very few, if any, parishes of fair size is there no 
problem of the public school child. Many a family considered by 
the priest to be non-Catholic, or many a Catholic child receiving 
no religious instruction and unknown to the pastor, will be dis- 
covered, when a systematic coverage of the whole territory is made 
with the express purpose of finding the neglected or fallen away 
souls. 

It is impossible in a paper of this size to go into great detail 
regarding the special problems of Catholic youth in public schools 
—elementary, high school and colleges. Surely the major prob- 

lem in the elementary school is to give the founda- 
Elementary tion in religion, generally linking up this instruc- 
School tion with the preparation for the reception of the 

sacraments. This has been the aim even in our own 
schools since we have given more attention to Catholic primary 
schools than to Catholic secondary schools. 

However, the tendency and the need is more and more to get 
away from the policy of making the reception of the sacraments 
the term or the pivot of one’s religious instructions. The instruc- 
tion should be graded, and proceed proportionate to the mental 
development of the individual, to prevent not only the loss of faith 
from an insufficient follow-up in religious instruction but also 
to prevent the all too common situation today of having adult 
Catholics appraise their religion on the basis of the reasoning 
powers they used when they were graduated from the primary 
parochial school. The tendency to grade the instruction according 
to mental capacity, and faith and morality hazards must be ap- 
plied to all Catholic children in public high schools and colleges, 
as well as to adults in general. 

There is great difficulty in keeping high school pupils for religious 
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instruction beyond the second year high. A different approach 
to them must be made than to younger children, and the regular 
Sunday and week-day instruction given to public 


The school children will hardly be sufficient. The pro- 
High School gram must include, it seems, more self expression, 
Level together with inducements of a social and recrea- 


tional nature. The challenge appeal can be used to 
good advantage owing to the idealism of youth on this level, and 
the positive virtues should be presented as attractive as possible. 

So far as the writer is aware, only efforts toward keeping col- 

lege religion on a par with college mental training have 
College been made by the Newman Clubs. In Cleveland and 
Level the vicinity the Newman Clubs have as a top figure a 

sixty percent coverage of Catholics attending secular 
colleges and universities. 

Time has not permitted an exhaustive study of what is being 
done along an organized line for vagrant Catholic boys, if we 
take here the word ‘ vagrant’ to mean the lad wandering about 

the country from city to city. This is more a depression 
Vagrants problem and may not remain permanent. In Chicago 

the C. Y. O. boys’ hotels have provided a haven for 
the boys who reach that metropolis, and opportunities are given 
the Catholic boys for the practice of their religion. 

If we understand by vagrant the boy that appears before the 
Juvenile Court we are taking in a class that is rather restricted 
but which merits some attention. The Catholic boys in these in- 

stances are sometimes looked after by the Catholic Big 
Juvenile Brother organizations, or in some instances by priests 
Courts whose sole work is to investigate the cases of Catholic 

boys who have appeared before the court. Two priests 
are engaged in this work in Detroit. In Cleveland the St. An- 
thony’s Boys Home has received a number of these boys and the 
big majority have responded satisfactorily to the religious in- 
struction that was given them. 

In this brief and incomplete survey of a vast and important 
problem there must necessarily be a certain amount of vagueness 
and generality. At a Franciscan Educational Conference not 

merely a compilation of facts but observa- 
Special tions and recommendations should be made 
Recommendations that will be a distinct Franciscan contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem. In that 
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spirit I should like to ask the challenging questions: What are we 
as Franciscans doing in the way of attacking the problem, at least 
in those parishes where our priests are in charge? Our friars are 
constantly engaged in giving retreats, missions, instructions. We 
are a missionary Order. Canon 1334 says: If the local Ordi- 
nary is convinced that the help of religious is required for the 
catechetical instruction of the people, he may call upon the reli- 
gious superiors, including those of exempt Orders, and they are 
obliged to comply with his orders, either personally or through 
their subjects especially in their own churches, provided the regu- 
lar discipline does not suffer. Religious, therefore, should give 
eatechetical instructions, especially in their own churches. 

Are we ready to serve the new movement? Are we willing to 

extend our missionary efforts to the searching out of the lost sheep 
in our parishes in a scientific and systematic way? Do we see the 
necessity of turning over this work to a priest in each parish who 
will do this work only, as a kind of resident missionary? Our 
pastors and their assistants are doing good work in saving the 
saved; what is our answer to the question of helping those who do 
not necessarily come within the easy reach of the work of the 
pastor and his assistants? I should like to’ think that the typical 
Franciscan answer lies in the method that a certain Cleveland 
pastor (Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. Martin, LL.D., St. Colman’s 
Parish), has inaugurated in his parish and which has proven 
successful. I quote from a report made by this same pastor 
submitted to his Ordinary: 
The parish “ Missionary ” seems the second instrument in stopping the leakage. 
[The first was the Sunday school.] This service was started at St. Colman’s 
after the National Eucharistic Congress of September, 1935. The idea may be 
a novelty in the Diocese, though I wrote in a sketch of the parish in 1928 that 
such a man would be worth his weight in gold. The idea is to emphasize the 
work of stopping the leakage by assigning one priest to this special work. The 
“ Missionary” plods around the parish every day calling on lax families 
again and again until he gets results. Laymen give him information to follow 
up. Many in spiritual trouble come voluntarily to confer with the “ Mis- 
sionary,” who they understand is here just to meet their troubles. He con- 
ducts a convert and inquiry class two evenings a week. Adults who never 
made their First Communion attend the instructions. From October 1935, 
when the parish “ Mission ” was announced to November 26, 1936, no less than 
thirty four marriages were validated. In the same period there were thirty- 
four converts, eight conditional baptisms of doubtful Catholics and a dozen 
adult first Communions. Though all the priests had a share in the work, the 
free “ Missionary ” appealed to the imagination of the people and his parish 
“Mission ” seems well worth being a permanent work. The “ Missionary ” 
is in fact the parish “ director of restoration ” 
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In these days of abundant priestly vocations, when many parishes have 
several assistants, one priest could be assigned to this special task. The Semi- 
nary could develop a sense of its importance, along with zeal and skill for its 
undertaking, and so rank the work of stopping the leakage with the traditional 
parish activities. 


The present catechetical movement to scientifically set about 
saving our public school children will demand from all pastoral 
theology a fresh orientation to the means of solving this problem. 
Should not this problem be given thought and study in our semi- 
naries as an integral and important part of the priest’s responsi- 
bility to his modern parish? Could not training for this work 
be included in our own pastoral theology courses? Would it not be 
suited to the traditional spirit of our Order? Furthermore, once 
qualified and appointed to this work, should not the missionary 
friar be left free to use all the facilities of the parish as well as 
the available lay help of the societies, especially the III Order ? 
That this work would not be competitive or destructive to the 
regular parish work, but rather co-operative in strengthening it 
and increasing it, is my firm conviction. 

Granted the awareness of our priests to the importance of this 
specialized work, the enthusiasm must needs pass on to the laity. 
They, too, will soon be aware that there is a missionary task for 
them not only in foreign lands but also in the next block or just 
around the corner. And once the laity are conscious of this mis- 
sionary outlook, heroic souls will not be wanting to heed the call 
perhaps as a distinct type of religious vocation. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. HENRY FREIBURG, O.F.M.:—Pastors everywhere are making serious 
efforts to reach both the public school pupil and the fallen-away 
1. Public Catholic. In this regard it may be of interest to instance the 
School following case submitted to the Bishop by one of our Cleveland 
pastors. The figures speak for themselves and indicate apostolic 
Work zeal. 

From June, 1922, to May, 1936, 3681 public school children 

have made their First Holy Communion. The following are the figures: 
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At present there are 250 public school children under instruction, which will 
bring the total to nearly 4000. Many of these public school children have 
graduated into the regular parochial societies, viz., Holy Name Society, the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, the Altar and the Rosary Societies. Those 
still in school, average an attendance of 800 or more at the nine o’clock Mass, 
which is the Public School Mass, and most of them receive Holy Communion 
every Sunday. As a matter of fact, their perseverance, especially during 
vacation, is much better than that of the Parochial School children. Thirty- 
five of the girls constitute the Public School Church Choir. Fourteen of the 
boys serve Mass. Three of these Public School girls are now Sisters of Charity, 
and two of the boys are preparing for the Priesthood. We ask that the 
parents of these children receive Holy Communion with the children on First 
Communion Sunday. If there is any doubt, the priests of the parish visit them, 
so as to be sure of their attendance. As a result of this, about 1800 families 
have been recruited to the parish. Most of these parents have been absent 
from the Sacraments from three to thirty-five years—since their marriage, or 
since coming to this country. 

The Inquiry Class, has been in operation since February, 1932. This class 
is devoted to Christian Doctrine. In the four years of its operation, 90 have 

been baptised conditionally or absolutely, while 185 adults who 
2. The In- have been baptised but never made their First Communion, have 
: completed their instructions. This makes a total of 275 in four 
Guiry years. There were others privately instructed in the Rectory 
Class because they could not come to the Inquiry Class. These num- 
ber 62. As a result, the mixed marriages in this parish have 

been reduced almost to a minimum. 

a) Social Visitors: Two of our Sisters are constantly visiting the parish. 
As a result, we know, to an exact figure, those who have fallen away from 

the faith. Perhaps it would be well to note that a slightly 
3. Social greater proportion of those who attended parochial schools have 
Work fallen away, in contrast to those who attended public schools. 
or Without going into the figures of this work, I may say that, 
due to the instrumentality of these Social Sisters, 139 marriages 

have been revalidated from September 1933 to September 1936. 

b) Community Center Activities: This Community Center begins in Sep- 
tember, and continues to April. The following are the figures: 


Membership 
BOWE SR OULLS pot thie aan etek 55 
HROEUGUTEED. a Sie Nete) aetareyt aeetaLe e,6 «ore. > 14 
Dewey: Peete ecient tier de eke 12 
DIA MNACACS A sraizsapeeT abe Ke: Vays, caaieds de Asks 40 
ay ANCA OS ep pe ie, Raho no 3 25 
IBM WAX aU GIG7 AH ras Berta Oca la cane errno 10 
Basketi ball (boys) set. 20. Gnas: 140 
Basket halle (oirls) i eccsevsshes. Ante 50 


Approximate weekly attendance.................... 346 


CORRELATION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: 
I. SACRED SCRIPTURE 
Fr. Marruew Baran, O.M.C., 8.T.D. 


“ Suffer the little children, and forbid them not to come 
to me: for the kingdom of heaven ts for such.” Matt. 
EX See 


The aim of this paper is to present a method of using Holy 
Scripture in connection with the course of religion. Since our 
educational system falls into the three main divisions of gram- 
mar school, high school and college, we must consider how Holy 
Scripture can be employed in the religion courses of these three 
levels. 

In the grammar grades the effectiveness and interest of Scrip- 
tural reading will depend largely upon its power to fire the young 
imaginations and not so much upon its logical or psychological 

appeal. The tender age and immature minds of the 
Approach children will not permit such an appreciation. Chil- 
in the dren of the grammar-school age are interested in the 
Grades storylike qualities of a Scriptural selection rather 

than in its theological and philosophical implications. 
It may appear at first sight that the reading of the Bible for its 
storylike qualities alone is a waste of time, but there is nothing 
farther from the truth. When a Scriptural narrative becomes 
impressed on the child’s mind, the truths which it contains become 
impressed along with it, and although unrecognized at the mo- 
ment, they will emerge and influence the child’s behavior in his 
more mature years. Such is the common experience. Impressions 
received in childhood are usually carried to the grave. 

In grammar grades the approach to each new division should 
generally be made by reading its cognate matter from the Bible. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the class is about to 
begin the tract of the Most Holy Eucharist. In such a case it 
would be most profitable to read carefully to the children the 
Biblical account of the stupendous miracle in which Christ fed 
a multitude of five thousand with two small fish and five barley 
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loaves." After this, the teacher should read the dogmatic way in 
which Christ promised the Holy Eucharist to his disciples, as 
described by the same Evangelist. Then, to climax the entire 
episode the description of the actual institution should be read as 
found in the Gospel of St. Matthew.* The above selections are 
very impressive and should be read slowly with appropriate ex- 
planation of the difficult verses. It is evident that these three selec- 
tions constitute the bases for the understanding of the entire tract. 
Moreover, this will arouse the interest of the entire class, for 
every child enjoys a good story, and certainly there are no stories 
more gripping and more enthralling than those of the Bible. 

In high school grades where the students are more advanced 
in age and more inclined to reason things out, treatment of 
the Scriptural selections should be more thorough. As a rule, 

the Scriptural reference should be read at the begin- 
Approach ning of a new topic, but unlike in the grades the in- 
in the structor should not be content with a mere reading 
High School of the story, but should explain and graphically 

describe each incident which the excerpt contains. 
He'should, furthermore, explain the customs and manners of the 
Jews and Romans, particularly those upon which the complete 
appreciation and appeal of the text depend. 

The procedure thus far described is usually sufficient for the 
ninth and tenth grade pupils. In the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
however, the interpretation of the text should be more in detail. 
This may be accomplished by calling attention to the underlying 
psychological motives, political background and national antipa- 
thies so closely woven into the texture of most Scriptural nar- 
ratives. There are countless incidents in the Bible in which these 
factors play a supreme role and render a Scriptural reading, ex- 
ceptionally interesting. There are others in which the clash of 
wills and principles is most pronounced, and realistic descriptions 
of these struggles, though very simple, rate higher than any drama 
that has yet been written. Who does not remember the account 
of the miracle in which Jesus gave sight to the man born blind ? * 
The description of this incident, though couched in simple words 
and void of all coloring, is soul-stirring. Where too, can one read 
more gripping descriptions than the following: the resurrection of 
Lazarus;* the raising up of the widow’s son of Naim; ° of 


1 John, VI: 1-16. ® Matt. XXVI: 17-30. 5 John, XT: 1-45. 
2 John, VI: 24-70. 4 John, IX: 1-38. ® Luke, VII: 11-17. 
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Jairus’s daughter.’ Again, how profound are the candid truths 
of the Sermon on the Mount?* How easily do its paradoxes flow, 
and how timely are its lessons for the slippery temper of our age? 

Up to this point it has been suggested that the Biblical reading 
should be done at the beginning of each new tract. However, this 
is not an absolute rule, but only a norm that must yield according 
to circumstance. It often happens that after years of teaching, an 
instructor has devised a pet method of his own for making an in- 
troduction to a new tract; in such a case, the Scriptural reference 
may be omitted at the beginning and read later in the tract. If 
there is more than one outstanding reference for any particular 
tract, it too should be read when time permits. It will be well to 
mention in passing, that many Scriptural narratives are of such 
pliant nature that they may be used to illustrate more than one 
truth. In such a case, the teacher should keep one or more in re- 
serve and employ them for those tracts in which the number of 
references is not so abundant. 

The same method employed in the last two years of high school 
may be continued during the first two years of college because 
students at this age do not, as a rule, differ greatly in religious 

mentality from the high school pupils of the junior 
Approach and senior grades. Scriptural examples may be intro- 
in the duced to a great advantage in any college course of 
College Religion, regardless of whether it stresses the moral 

or apologetical aspect. In both it will lead the student 
to make the acquaintance of Holy Writ. 

One should not object that the repeated readings of the stories 
in the grades and in the high school will wear away their appeal 
and leave nothing for the college student. It requires far more 
than three or four readings to exhaust the richness of a biblical 
description. ‘This is particularly true in the case of growing chil- 
dren whose minds are in a state of continual development. Not 
only is the adolescent mind not dulled by repeated readings of Holy 
Writ but each reading brings into relief some new point unnoticed 
in former readings. Furthermore, each teacher has his own way 
of treating and explaining a biblical story which alone would quite 
sufficiently guarantee the repetition. 

To appreciate completely any Scriptural text it is important that 
the context as well as the text be read, for it is in the context that 


7 Mark, V: 21-43. ® Matt. V-VII. 
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the background, so necessary for a thorough understanding of a 
lesson, is contained. The quoting of a bare text without reference 
to the occasion upon which it has been made, or to which it refers, 
is of very little help to the student. Moreover, such a simple repe- 
tition, if overdone, tends to tire rather than to interest him. There- 
fore, to avoid such bad consequence, the entire incident should be 
earefully related unless, of course, it is well known from previous 
readings, or time does not permit a more thorough consideration. 

Just as the efficacy of a method can only be measured by its 
effects, so also the function of the rules and directions for the 
promotion of interest can be appraised only when embodied in 

a concrete example. ‘To illustrate, therefore, 
Exemplification the principles laid down, let us suppose that the 

class is about to begin the second article of the 
Creed, which deals mainly with the divinity of Christ. The point 
to be stressed at the very outset in both the high school and college 
departments is the fact, that if Christ is really God, as we believe 
He is, then His divinity must have been apparent during His life- 
time here upon earth, and the place to look for such evidence is 
in the written document of His life, that is, the Gospels. Of 
course, it is far more advantageous if this conclusion is not an- 
nounced so bluntly by the instructor, but is arrived at by the class 
itself through responses to a series of questions aptly proposed. 
The object of this procedure is to arouse interest in the subject and 
to inspire co-operation. The student should arrive at the con- 
clusion through his own answers whenever possible, and should not 
be forced to accept it on the word of another. 

There are sundry occasions upon which Christ proclaimed Him- 
self to be true God, but the most interesting of these, appears to be 
the one described by St. John in the ninth chapter of his Gospel, 
where Christ openly declares Himself to be God. The Evangelist 
describes the event thus: ° 


And Jesus passing by, saw a man, who was blind from his birth: 


The point to be emphasized after this verse has been read is, 
that a man born blind was absolutely incurable at the time of 
Christ because the medical science of that day, was not sufficiently 
advanced. Successful operations by which sight is restored to those 
born blind are rare even in our own day. Furthermore, the man- 


® John, IX: 1-38. 
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ner in which Jesus cured the blind man was unquestionably mirac- 
ulous as will appear later. 


2. And his disciples asked him: Rabbi, who hath sinned, this man, or 
his parents, that he should be born blind? 


Notice the curiosity of His disciples. Notice, too, how respect- 
fully they address Him: “ Rabbi” which when literally trans- 
lated means, “ My Great One.” Accepting the current belief of 
the day that bodily misfortune was a punishment inflicted for 
sin, but wondering how a man could have sinned before he was 
born, the disciples turned to Christ and asked, “ Rabbi, who hath 
sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be born blind?” 


3. Jesus answered: Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him. 

4. I must work the works of him that sent me, whilst it is day: the 
night cometh, when no man can work. 

5. As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. 


Observe, how directly Christ answers: ‘‘ Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him.” Notice again, how explicitly He states that 
everything comes from the hand of God. It is God who gives and 
God who takes away. It is God who gives sight and God who takes 
it. Then nearly in the same breath Christ continues: ‘“ I must 
work the works of Him that sent me... .’’ Ponder upon the 
beauty of His last sentence: “ I am the light of the world.” Christ 
does not say: “I am like the light of the world; ” but concretely 
identifies Himself with it. “I am the light of the world.” As 
in Me all can see, so, too, will this man see. 


6. When he had said these things, he spat on the ground, and made clay 
of the spittle, and spread the clay upon his eyes. 


Surely, clay so mixed and applied to the man’s eyes not only 
lacked curative powers, but was of its very nature most harmful, 
because it was made of the dust found in the busy street and, no 
doubt, reeked with deadly germs. Mud if flung in the eyes im- 
pairs one’s sight and does not improve it. If the man was blind 
before the mud was applied, he was doubly blind after. Unques- 
tionably, Jesus, had an object in making the clay and applying 
it to the blind man’s eyes even though it is unknown to us. Never- 
theless, we may suppose with the Fathers of the Church, that He 
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wished to prove to His disciples that His cures were in no manner 
subservient to nature, but far above it. 


7. And said to him: Go, wash in the pool of Siloe, which is interpreted, 
Sent. He went therefore, and washed, and he came seeing. 


Notice, how tersely the Evangelist describes the miracle; “ He 
went therefore, and washed, and he came seeing.” He does not 
boast nor elaborate upon the incident, but describes it as simply 
and as deftly as possible. It is not known whether the blind man 
was led to the pool of Siloe by someone or whether he knew the way 
because of the countless number of times he had made the same 
journey before. 

8. The neighbors therefore, and they who had seen him before that 
he was a beggar, said: Is not this he that sat and begged? Some said: 


This is he. 
9. But others said: No, but he is like him. But he said: I am he. 


Notice, how quickly the blind man’s identity is denied. His 
neighbors and they who knew him intimately were convinced that 
he was the same man, while others, who were not so well acquainted 
with him began to doubt and even deny, saying that it was not the 
same man but another, like him. The reason for the doubting and 
denying was the current belief of the time, that no man born blind 
could ever be cured. Consider the embarrassment of the cured 
man, he had to insist earnestly that he was the same person. 


10. They said therefore to him: How were thy eyes opened? 


There is the crux of the entire situation: “How were thy 
eyes opened?” That is what none could understand. You say, 
you were born blind; and yet now you see! By what power ! 

11. He answered: That man that is called Jesus made clay, and anointed 


my eyes, and said to me: Go to the pool of Siloe, and wash. And I went, 
I washed, and I see. 


Observe the laconic brevity. ‘I went, I washed, and I see.” 
He states the facts with a ringing challenge. He is positive that 
he is the same man, and that he sees, even though he does not 
understand the miraculous power by which it all happened. The 
puzzled crowd was not in the least contented: 


12. And they said to him: Where is he? He saith: I know not. 


Most probably the poor man was stopped as he hurried back to 
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the temple to thank Jesus for His kindness. Knowing Christ only 
from the descriptions of his fellow beggars, and never having seen 
Him, he could not answer this question. The whole affair ap- 
peared to be very suspicious in the eyes of the growing crowd. 
There was something mysterious about the incident. Something 
that no one could understand, yet something everyone wanted to 
know. 


13. They bring him that had been blind to the Pharisees. 


The man was led directly to the Pharisees, for they alone were 
authorized to pass judgment upon cures, particularly those that 
appeared to be of a supernatural nature. They were the learned 
men of the people and whatever they decreed or commanded was 
law to the Jewish people. 

14. Now it was the sabbath, when Jesus made the clay, and opened his 
eyes. 


St. John directly acquaints his readers that the day on which 
this poor beggar had been cured was the sabbath—a day sacred to 
the Jews when even the smallest physical exercise was forbidden. 

15. Again therefore the Pharisees asked him, how he had received his 
sight. But he said to them: He put clay upon my eyes, and I washed, 
and I see. : 


The cured man repeats his story, at least, a second time in the 
very same manner he did the first. One will hardly doubt how- 
ever, that he had already repeated it perhaps many times before. 
Every friend, every curiosity seeker that met him undoubtedly 
asked the same question: “‘ How did it happen?” People—men 
included—are very curious about the extraordinary, and what 
could have been more extraordinary than the curing of a man who 
was known to be beyond help ? 

16. Some therefore of the Pharisees said: This man is not of God, who 


keepeth not the sabbath. But others said: How can a man that is a 
sinner do such miracles? And there was a division among them. 


Note, the perplexing position in which the Pharisees suddenly 
find themselves. Picture the group of old men arguing among 
themselves as the crowd gazes on. The situation is not at all edi- 
fying. There is no way to avoid it at the moment because as a 
whole they are not of one mind concerning the matter. Some of 
them believe that Jesus is not of God, that is to say, He is not a 
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saintly man. The others cannot understand how a sinner can per- 
form such miracles. St. John describes this dilemma very kindly, 
saying: “there was a division among them.” They could find no 
answer at the moment, for no matter what alternative they might 
choose they could not explain away the fact. The situation grew 
tense and the crowd restless. There was but one way out of this 
embarrassing predicament and that was to deflect the attention of 
the crowd from themselves and rivet it upon the cause of their 
plight. This they did very skillfully: 


17. They said therefore to the blind man again: What sayest thou of 
him that hath opened thy eyes? And he said: He is a prophet. 


The cured man needed no counsel. He was convinced that the 
man who cured him was a prophet and he was not ashamed nor 
afraid to confess it. The blind man’s bold assertion: “ He is a 
prophet,” stung the Jews to the quick. They could not bear so 
open a profession of Christ’s saintliness. It was exactly what they 
wanted him to deny! 

18. The Jews then did not believe concerning him, that he had been 
blind, and had received his sight, until they called the parents of him 
that had received his sight, 

19. And asked them, saying: Is this your son, who you say was born 
blind? How then doth he now see? 


The Pharisees as we have seen, failed to give an adequate an- 
swer. In order to evade the puzzling situation they attempted to 
divide the issue by pretending that the man was not blind from his 
birth. The dissenting group of Pharisees, however, would not 
let the matter rest. They were Christ’s avowed enemies and were 
determined to ridicule the miracle at any cost. To achieve this 
they decided to question the parents concerning the identity of 
their son, hoping that in fear they might deny him. Such a denial 
would win their case and their guilty conscience would again be 
lulled to rest. 

20. His parents answered them, and said: We know that this is our 


son, and he was born blind: 
21. But how he now seeth, we know not; or who hath opened his eyes, 


we know not: ask himself: he is of age, let him speak for himself. 


The parents timidly acknowledged their son, and admitted that 
he was born blind, but declined to comment upon the manner in 
which he was cured. They, like the Pharisees, tossed the question 
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back into their son’s lap by saying: “ Ask himself: he is of age, 
let him speak for himself.” 


22. These things his parents said, because they feared the Jews: for 
the Jews had already agreed among themselves, that if any man should 
confess him to be CHRIST, he should be put out of the synagogue. 

23. Therefore did his parents say: He is of age, ask himself. 


The Jews had agreed among themselves to excommunicate 
everyone who dared to profess Jesus to be the expected Messias, 
and informed the crowd to this effect beforehand, making sure 
that they would not suffer another setback similar to the one they 
suffered a moment ago. It is quite evident that under such cir- 
cumstances truth was the last thing one might expect from the 
timid. Having heard of this threat, the blind man’s parents re- 
fused to answer. The Jews were still unsatisfied, 


24. They therefore called the man again that had been blind, and said 
to him: Give glory to God. We know that this man is a sinner. 


The leader of the Jews threw up his hands to heaven and ad- 
jured the blind man to accuse Jesus of violating the sabbath. 
“Give glory to God,” he said, and profess the truth, for “ We 
know that this man is a sinner.” ‘The cured man, however, was 
not in the least intimidated by this threat of religious and conse- 
quent social ostracism. 


25. He said therefore to them: If he be a sinner, I know not: one 
thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see. 


Notice, how skillfully the cured beggar sidesteps their snare: 
“Tf he be a sinner, I know not: one thing I know, that whereas I 
was blind, now I see.”” He repeats bare facts and refrains from 
all accusations. Neither does the fact that the Jews accuse Christ 
of being a sinner, prompt him to swerve from the truth. What he 
does not know he will not suspect. He entirely ignores their ac- 
cusation. And having failed to wring an incriminating remark 
about Jesus from the cured man, the Jews continue to cross- 
examine him. 


26. They said to him: What did he to thee? How did he open thy eyes? 
Here was the underhandedness on the part of the Jews. Ob- 


serve, how they ask him to repeat the story, anxious, no doubt, to 
detect some discrepancy in his new account of the cure. 
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27. He answered them: I have told you already, and you have heard: 
why would you hear it again? will you also become his disciples? 


The man had related the incident often enough, and had tired 
of repeating it, yet they ask him to do it again. Irritated by the 
request he returns with a searing remark—one that cut the Jews 
to the quick: ‘“ Will you also become his disciples?” Imagine the 
insult! What could be more repugnant than such a hateful sug- 
gestion? What brazen courage! What bold defiance! Fuming 
with rage: 

28. They reviled him therefore, and said: Be thou his disciple; but 
we are the disciples of Moses. 


29. We know that God spoke to Moses: but as to this man, we know not 
from whence he is. 


The Evangelist says: “They reviled him.” The poor man 
brought down upon himself a hail of protests and imprecations. 
He stood alone against them all. The crowd stood by observing 
the altercation very closely. The Jews gnashed their teeth. Then 
stepping back as if to avoid contagion they said sarcastically: 
“Be thou his disciple,” and pointing to themselves with hypo- 
critical satisfaction they said complacently, ‘‘ we are the disciples 
of Moses.” We are the elect. ‘‘ We know that God spoke to 
Moses: but as to this man, we know not from whence he is.” 
Even though the cured man had been greatly handicapped by being 
a lowly beggar and lacking education, he had not been confused 
by their artful hypocrisy. A trained diplomat could not have 
acted more sagaciously. 


30. The man answered, and said to them: Why, herein is a wonderful 
thing, that you know not from whence he is, and he hath opened my eyes. 


He aims his darts of sarcasm upon them by calling their affected 
ignorance “ wonderful.” And he does this very simply with an 
argument that even the most stupid could understand. He says 
courageously : 


31. Now we know that God doth not hear sinners: but if a man be a 
server of God, and doth his will, him he heareth. 


That was the common belief of all, ignorant and learned alike, 
based on the accepted teaching of the Pharisees. And the fact that 
they themselves appealed to it a moment ago, made it the more 
unbearable. Perceiving that the Jews did not dare to deny the 
major, the cured man proceeded boldly to the minor, saying: 
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32. From the beginning of the world it hath not been heard, that any 
man hath opened the eyes of one born blind. 


And he even more boldly concludes: 
33. Unless this man were of God, he could not do anything. 


This was the last straw. He had stirred their anger before, but 
now he had completely defeated them with this unanswerable argu- 
ment. He had made fools of them before the crowd. Infuriated, 


34. They answered, and said to him: Thou wast wholly born in sins, 
and dost thou teach us? And they cast him out. 


Observe, to what heights their anger has risen. Reason has 
fled. Instead of attempting to answer the argument, they revile 
the arguer. They throw into his face his low birth and the fact that 
he had been born in sin. Such behavior was implicit proof that 
the argument was unanswerable. Having scorned him before the 
crowd they “ cast him out.” Judging from the ire of the defeated 
Jews, we may well suspect that the “ casting out” was not done in 
a very gentle manner. It is more probable that the blind man 
rose slowly from the stony pavement and limped away. The Jews 
were not accustomed to shower compliments upon those who op- 
posed them, much less upon those who dared to confute them in 
public. Be this as it may, we do know that the cured man returned 
to the temple to seek Jesus in order to thank Him for his miracu- 
lous cure. 


35. Jesus heard that they cast him out: and when he had found him, 
he said to him: Dost thou believe in the Son of God? 


Observe, how Jesus asks him the very question he had so gal- 
lantly defended against the Jews: “ Dost thou believe in the Son 
of God?” The cured man had never seen Jesus before, but recog- 
nized Him solely by the sweet tones of His voice, and immediately 
professes his belief in every word that falls from His lips. Be- 
hold, the power of divine grace. Moved to the utmost recesses of 
his heart, 


36. He answered, and said: Who is he, Lord, that I may believe in him? 


Consider the man’s complete willingness to believe. He does 
not debate, but asks submissively, “‘ Who is he, Lord, that I may 
believe... .” 


37. And Jesus said to him: Thou hast both seen him; and it is he that 
talketh with thee. 
38. And he said: I believe, Lord. And falling down, he adored him, 
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“T believe, Lord,” answered the cured man. I believe that Thou 
art Jesus Christ the Son of the living God. 

Here should be noted how the interest in the story grows with 
each succeeding verse until the stunning climax is reached. It 
is this climax that will, no doubt, prompt many a student to stop 
and ponder over the various stages of this dramatic episode. Ob- 
serve, too, how pleasantly the entire drama closes. The very ques- 
tion which had caused so much wrathful indignation among the 
Jews no longer creates anger and ill feeling but begets living faith. 

“ Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” asked Jesus kindly. 

“Who is he, Lord, that I may believe in him?” answers the 
cured man on recognizing the voice of his Savior. 

“Tt is he that talketh with thee.” 

“IT believe, Lord.” replied the man boldly. “And falling 
down, he adored him.” Adored Him because he believed that 
Jesus was the Son of God. 

Having aroused the interest of the average student with such 
a gripping and soul-stirring introduction it is only reasonable to 
believe that it will last through the entire treatise and will enable 
the student not only to become interested but also to enjoy what 
frequently had proved dull and listless on the pages of the cate- 
chism. 

The following selections may be read quite profitably at the 
beginning of the tracts under which they are listed, for each con- 
tains fundamental truths related to the matter of that tract: 


The Two Great Commandments 
Matt. XXII: 33-40. Christ shows which is the first and 
second commandments in the law. 
Charity 
I Cor. XIII. Charity is to be preferred before all other 
gifts. 
Love of Neighbor 
Luke, X: 25-37. The story of the good Samaritan. 


Love of Self 


Luke, XII: 22-31. Christ warns us against covetousness. 


The Ten Commandments 
Exod., XIX: 16 to XX: 18. Moses receives the ten com- 
mandments. 
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The Fourth Commandment 

Luke, II: 40-52. Story of Christ’s childhood. 

Ibid., XX: 19-26. Christ commands the paying of tribute. 
The Fifth Commandment 

Matt., XVIII: 1-10. The evils of scandal. 


The Second Commandment of the Church 
Dan., I: 3-20. Daniel and his friends abstain from meat 
and wine at Nabuchodonosor’s court. 
The Fourth Commandment of the Church 
John, VI: 25-58. Christ discourses upon the bread of life. 
Pride 
Luke, XVIII: 10-14. The parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican. 
Avarice 
Matt., XIX: 16-22. The parable of the rich, young man. 
Luke, XVI: 19-31. The parable of Dives and Lazarus, the 
beggar. 
Prayer 
Luke, XI: 1-10. Christ teaches His disciples to pray. 
Ibid., XVII: 11-19. The curing of the ten lepers, only one 
of whom returns to thank Jesus. 
The Hail Mary 
Luke, I: 26-38. The visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Baptism 
Mark, I: 1-11. Christ is baptized by John in the desert., 
John, III: 1-6. Christ’s discourse with Nicodemus upon the 
necessity of a spiritual birth through Baptism. 
Mark, XVI: 14-17. Christ commands His disciples to bap- 
tize all nations. ; 
Acts, VIII: 26-39. Philip baptizes the eunuch. 
Confirmation 
Acts, VIII: 14-17. Philip confirms the Samaritans. 
The Most Holy Eucharist 
Note. The following three selections should be read 
in the order named, because they constitute an or- 
ganic whole. 
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John, VI: 1-16. Christ feeds five thousand with five barley 
loaves and two fishes. 

Ibid., VI: 24-70. Christ discourses upon the bread of life. 

Matt., XXVI: 17-30. Christ institutes the Sacrament of 
the Most Holy Eucharist. 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
Mal., I: 11. The prophet Malachias foretells the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. 
Penance 
Matt., XVIII: 1-18. Christ promises to His disciples the 
power of binding and loosing. 
John, XX: 19-23. Christ grants His disciples the power of 
forgiving sins. 
Luke, XV: 3-10. The parables of the lost sheep and the 
woman having ten groats. 
Extreme Unction 
James, V: 12-15. St. James describes plainly the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. 
Holy Orders 
Luke, VI: 12-19. Christ chooses His twelve Apostles. 
Ibid., XXII: 13-20. The Last Supper. 
John, XX: 19-23. Christ appears to His disciples. 
Acts, VI: 1-7. The ordination of the seven deacons. 


Matrimony 
John, II: 1-11. Christ attends the wedding in Cana of 
Galilee. 
Mark, X: 1-12. Christ condemns divorce. 
Sacramentals 


Matt., XIV: 14-23. Christ blesses five loaves of bread and 
feeds five thousand in the desert. 


Ceremonies 
John, IX: 1-7. Christ gives sight to the man born blind. 


The Ecclesiastical Y ear 
Nativity. Luke, II: 1-20. The birth of Christ. 
Holy Innocents. Matt., II: 1-18. The massacre of the 
Innocents. 
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Epiphany. Matt., II: 1-12. The adoration of the Magi. 

Purification. Luke, II: 22-39. The Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Ash Wednesday. Jonas, III. Ninevites turn to penance. 

Annunciation. Luke, I: 26-38. Annunciation of Christ’s 
birth to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Passion Sunday. John, VIII: 46-59. Christ disputes with 
the Jews. 

Palm Sunday. Matt., XXI: 1-11. Christ triumphantly 
enters Jerusalem. 

Holy Week. Matt., XXVI and XXVII. The Passion and 
Death of Christ. 

Holy Thursday. Matt., X XVI: 17-30. Christ institutes the 
Sacrament of the Most Holy Euchrist. 

Good Friday. Luke, XXIII: 24-56. The Crucifixion. 

Easter Sunday. John, XX: 1-18. Christ’s Resurrection. 

Ascension. Acts, I: 1-11. The ascension of Christ into 
heaven. 

Pentecost. Acts, II: 1-15. The disciples receive the Holy 
Ghost. 


The Creed 
Faith. 
Matt., XV: 21-28. Christ cures the daughter of the woman 
of Canaan. 
Mark, V: 21-43. Christ cures the woman haying the issue 
of blood and raises the daughter of Jairus. 
Scriptures 


Matt., IX: 9-13. Christ calls Matthew. 


The Existence of God 


Psalm, CI: 1-29. A prayer to God for one in affliction. 
III. Kings, XVIII: 1-46. Elias convinces the false prophets 
of Baal by bringing fire from heaven. 


The Blessed Trinity 


Matt., III: 13-17. Christ is baptized by John in the desert. 
Ibid., XXVIIT: 18-20. Christ commissions His disciples. 


Creation of the Universe 


Gen. I and II: 1-8. God creates heaven and earth. 
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Creation of Man 
Gen. IT: 1-23. God creates Adam and Eve. 
Fall of Man 
Gen. III: 1-7, and 18-19. Fall of our first parents. 
Note. It is advisable to omit verses 8-12. 
Angels 
Gen. XIX: 1-25. Lot entertains angels in his home. 
Evil Spirits 
Mark, V: 1-20. Christ casts out a legion of devils. 
Luke, IV: 1-14. The temptation of Jesus in the desert. 
The Divinity of Christ 
John, IX: 1-38. Christ cures the man born blind. 
Ibid., X: 22-39. Christ claims that He and the Father are 
one. 
Ibid., XI: 1-53. Christ raises Lazarus to life. 
Mark, XV: 25-39. The centurion professes Christ to be the 
true Son of God. 
The Incarnation of Christ 


Luke, I: 26-38. The annunciation of Christ’s birth to the 
Blessed Virgin. 
Ibid., 11: 1-20. The birth of Christ. 


The Flight into Egypt 
Maitt., Il: 13-21. Flight into Egypt. 


The Boyhood of Christ 
Luke, II: 40-52. Christ teaches the doctors in the Temple. 


The Public Life of Christ 

Note. Though every one of the following selections 1s most 
interesting, it may, nevertheless, be wmpossible to read 
them all in class. In such a case, the teacher should 
select those which have the greatest appeal and read 
them at the proper time. 

Mark, II: 1-12. Christ heals a man sick of palsy. 

Matt., V-VII: The Sermon on the Mount. 

Luke, VII: 1-10. Christ heals the centurion’s son. 

Ibid., VII: 11-17. Christ raises the widow’s son to life at 
Naim. 
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Mark, V: 1-20. Christ casts out a legion of devils. 

Ibid., V: 21-48. Christ raises the daughter of Jairus. 

Ibid., VIII: 1-10. Christ feeds four thousand. 

Ibid., IX: 18-28. Christ casts out the dumb spirit. 

John, IX: 1-38. Christ cures the man born blind. 

Ibid., XI: 1-58. The resurrection of Lazarus. 

Luke, XVII: 85-48. Christ cures the blind man of J sie 

Matt., XXII: 15-22. Christ orders tribute to be paid to 
Caesar. 

Ibid., XXVI and XXVII. Christ’s passion and death. 

John, XX: 1-18. Christ’s resurrection. 

Acts, I: 1-11. Christ’s ascension into heaven. 

The End of the World and the Last Judgment 

Matt., XXIV: 1-44. Christ fortells the end of the world 

and the last judgment. 


The Descent of the Holy Ghost 
Luke, III: 21-23. The descent of the Holy Ghost upon 


Jesus. 
Acts, II: 1-15. The descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 


Apostles. 


The Primacy of Peter 
Matt., XVI: 18-19. Christ promises the primacy to Peter. 
John, XXI: 15-24. Christ confers the primacy upon Peter. 
Acts, XV: 7-12. Peter exercises his primacy. 


Church and State 
Matt., XXII: 15-22. The coin of tribute. 


The Unity of the Church 
John, XVII: 9-23. Christ prays for His disciples. 


Resurrection of the Dead 
John, XI: 1-58. Resurrection of Lazarus. 
Luke, VII: 11-17. Resurrection of the widow’s son at Naim. 
Mark, V: 21-48. Christ raises the daughter of Jairus. 


Heaven 
Luke, XVI: 19-31. The parable of Dives and Lazarus the 
beggar. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. NORBERT ZONCA, O.M.C.:—The Study of Sacred Scripture under 
the guidance of a competent teacher will prove not only useful and interesting, 
but in most cases, conducive to a more thorough understanding of religion. 

Sacred Scripture in its ultimate analysis is the fountain of 

Use of recorded religious truth. In the Medieval Ages, when religion 

. - entered into every phase of life, be it public or private, the 

Scripture in study of Sacred Scripture had been pen, REamat ed! The 

the Past artists vied one with another to portray the Scriptural scenes, 

which vividly recalled to the minds of the faithful the hap- 

penings of the Old and New Testament. Architecture had its symbolic signifi- 

cance. The more important Biblical events described in verse form were an aid 
to young students of the Latin language. 

Times have changed. With the advance of science the human intellect found 
new worlds to conquer, new material to distract it from the eternal truths and 
lead it to wordly thoughts. ‘The children of this world proved to be wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.” (Luke, 16:8.) This is es- 
pecially true in our age. No means has been left untried to scatter the seed 
of error and germinate it, particularly in the hearts of youth. 

Should our teachers of religion confine themselves to a superficial explana- 
tion of religious tenets? The means used by the children of this world are 

also at their disposal. The liberal use of charts, pictures and 
Reviving maps, of textbooks with numerous, attractive illustrations, of 
Int t Biblical scenes and characters, the projection of approved Biblical 

ALeres moving pictures, short plays based on the principal events de- 
seribed in Holy Writ and executed by the children, the listening 
to radio broadcasts sponsored by Catholic Societies will revive the interest in 
Sacred Scripture and consequently in the study of religion. 

Teachers have ever realized the need of illustrating the abstract by the con- 
crete. This is especially true in the teaching of religion. In a matter 
frequently so abstruse and unattractive in itself, adaptation to the one in- 
structed is of paramount necessity. The instructor of religion then should 
deal with his student just as he is, that is, as a being full of sensibility, 
incapable of prolonged concentration on a cold abstract outline of doctrinal 
truth, but very lively in the face of vivid pictures and concrete forms drawn 
before his eyes; disconcerted by long and tiresome reasoning, but capable of a 
surprising generosity when a way is found to his heart. A generous usage 
of interesting passages of the Holy Scriptures in a religious instruction would 
serve this purpose admirably well. As a matter of fact, there is in the Bible 
an endless account of physical occurrences which have in themselves held for 
ages the attention of the human race. Many of these scenes particularly those 
of the Gospels may be made to render most valuable service in securing and 
maintaining interest. in the study of religion, somewhat on the pattern of the 
splendid illustration presented to us by Father Matthew Baran in his paper, 
or in a manner personal to each instructor. , : 

The use of the Bible would, furthermore, be of benefit in rendering more 
complete the pedagogy of religious instruction. All will admit that the full 
value of a certain study will not be attained unless it is formational in 

character. Thus the study of religion should lead not only to 

Power of 22 understanding of certain truths but more so to a moral 
3 Christian formation. Since examples have a magnetic force 
Scripture «prempla trahunt,” the Sacred Scriptures would undoubtedly 
be a great aid in effecting this result. Therein are contained 

examples of living realities of virtue for every state and condition of life, 
qualities therefore which would not only enlighten the intellect but also stir 


the will to actual life. 
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FR. GILES KACZMAREK, 0O.M.C.:—To acquaint our students with the 
contents of the catechism is to teach them the science of true living. It is 
therefore of paramount importance to make the subject as interesting as pos- 
sible, because the catechism will be the treatise on Canon Law, Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology to the majority of our pupils. As Father Matthew elucidated 
in his paper, the living word of God Himself cannot be surpassed as a means 
of arousing interest in this vital subject of our curriculums. 

In order that the importance of Sacred Scripture may be appreciated, our 
students should become acquainted with the Bible. There is a large number 
of young men and women in our higher institutions of learning who perhaps 

have never had a Bible in their hands. Reference to the Sacred 

Acquaint- Scriptures to them seems to be of no more value than a quotation 

eh from a work of a profane author. For this reason, I should sug- 

ance wi gest that in the very first lesson on Christian Doctrine, the 

the Bible students be informed that the Bible holds a unique place in the 

world of literature. The Bible is the word of God, hence its con- 

tents must of necessity be true. As Father Matthew explained, the narratives 

and passages of Holy Writ are to be used not only as illustrations, but as 
proofs of the religious truths under consideration. 

In many instances it will be necessary to amplify the words of the Bible 
by explaining the natural setting, the history, and the circumstances of the 
Biblical episode. For example, in the introductory lesson on the Ten Com- 
mandments, the teacher may explain the bondage of the Israelites under the 
Egyptians and their liberation from it by Moses. The craggy mountain, the 
thunder and lightning, the smoke mixed with fire, the earthquake, the loud 
sound of the trumpet, all tend to impress the class with the gravity and 
importance of the giving of the Commandments to Moses by God. Moreover, 
the class should be made to understand that the precepts were given the 
people by God for their protection and preservation: “If therefore you will 
hear my voice and keep my covenant, you will be my peculiar possession above 
all people . . . and you shall be to me a priestly kingdom and a holy nation ” 
(Exod. XIX, 5, 6). 

Another point that should be stressed with our high school and college 
students is the meaning of tradition as applied to the interpretation of the 
Bible. It is a sad fact that even among Catholics, many consider Sacred 

Tradition as nothing more than legend, hearsay or folklore. 

Explaining The students must be shown that tradition means the original 

Divine doctrine taught by Jesus Christ and handed down by Him to 

oe His Apostles and through them to their successors to be 

Tradition preached to all nations; that this doctrine was committed to 

writing by later ecclesiastical writers and hence their inter- 

pretation must be accepted as the interpretation of the original teachers of 
the Church. 

In this age of liberalism an especial emphasis should be laid on the neces- 
sity of Faith. Our students should understand that Faith is not synonymous 
with weakness, but is a privilege and a mark of high intelligence. Christ’s 
mission upon earth was to furnish mankind with means to eternal life, His 
life, His works, His teachings proved that He was God and as God had the 
power to command His listeners and through them all men, to accept His 
doctrine. He came upon earth, “That whosoever believeth in Him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting” (John, III, 15). Here again the 
teacher of Christian Doctrine has a treasure house of proofs and illustrations 
in the Sacred Scriptures. Thus, when Christ performed His first miracle at 
Cana, (John, II, 1-11) the Blessed Mother instructed the waiters not to 
question His Motives, but, “ Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.” The 
woman who was troubled with an issue of blood for twelve years, received the 
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kind assurance, “Be of good faith daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole” (Matt., IX, 22). The faith of the Cananite woman who pleaded for 
her possessed daughter was sorely tried by our Lord, but she too merited 
His commendation: “O woman, great is thy faith: be it done to thee as thou 
wilt ” (Matt., XV, 28). Christ rebuked His disciples for their lack of faith 
in Him during the storm (Luke, VIII, 25). And so on in numerous places. 

The classic instance, however, was the occasion of the promise of the institu- 
tion of the Blessed Eucharist. The setting was ideal: there were the enthusi- 
astic thousands so enthralled by His teachings that they preferred to listen to 
Him than to eat. For their sake He miraculously multiplies the loaves and 
fishes, showing them His power over the necessities of life. That same evening 
He again revealed to His disciples His power over the forces of nature by 
walking over the turbulent sea. The following day Our Lord promised the 
Blessed Eucharist and demanded an implicit faith in Himself. Surely He 
might have appealed to the two stupendous miracles that He performed the 
previous day; He might have hinted that His divine wisdom would devise a 
means whereby His Sacred Flesh and Blood would be given as food and 
drink of the souls of men under the species of bread and wine. But He does 
not. He not only does not prevent His disciples from leaving Him, but to 
impress the necessity of faith upon His hearers, He turns to those closest to 
Himself and asks the twelve: “Will you also go away?” (John, VI). 
Surely there is no compromise here with the understanding: implicit faith is 
demanded. “ Blessed,” indeed, “are they that have not seen and have be- 
lieved ” (John, XX, 29). 

Finally, the teacher of Christian Doctrine should furnish his class with 
short, pithy excerpts from the Sacred Scriptures. The Sapiential Books, the 
Gospels and the Epistles contain a wealth of very expressive sayings that will 

not only help the student in his study of the catechism, but 

Memorizing will enliven his interest in the Bible as well. In explaining 
Text the Fourth Commandment, for example, the teacher may ask 
exts his students to commit to memory excerpts from the Book of 
Proverbs, e.g., “A wise son maketh the father glad: but a 

foolish son is the sorrow of his mother ” (Prov., X, 1), or, “ He that spareth 
the rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him correcteth him betimes ” 
(Prov., XIII, 24). The sixth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel contains many 
beautiful passages about the necessity of receiving Holy Communion, as does 
also the second part of chapter 11 of St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians. 

The mission of the teacher of Christian Doctrine is a noble one. He in par- 
ticular is chosen to instill into young hearts the love of Christ, His doctrine 
and His Church. He must therefore, above all, make use of the word of God 
to enliven and arouse interest in his subject. “Therefore every scribe in- 
structed in the Kingdom of Heaven is like the man who is a householder, 
who bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and old” (Matt., XIII, 52). 


FR. ALOYSIUS ISELE, O.M.C.:—I’m sure Fr. Matthew’s scholarly exposé 
of our modern apathy toward the content and use of Holy Writ in our institu- 
tions of learning would delight the heart of the author of Providentissimus 
Deus. Pope Leo XIII pleaded “especially that those who divine grace had 
called to Holy Orders should display greater diligence and industry in reading, 
meditating and explaining it.” Fr. Matthew’s study evinces that he has done 
all three most admirably. } 

Holy Mother Church has always revered the word of God in a special manner. 
During the infancy of the Church it was conserved side by side with the 
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Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacle. During the great Councils 
Bible of the Church its place was one of honor, either on the altar, or 
Al on an especially erected throne. She defended its sacred character 
ways against the onslaughts of rationalism and has presented it to us 
Revered as integral and as undefiled as it was in the days of the great 
St. Jerome. It is a precious heritage; a pearl without price and 

it should form the basis of all religious instruction. 

Unfortunately, experience shows that the Bible has often been relegated, 
metaphorically speaking, to companionship with material treasures behind 
the bolts and bars. In many secondary schools it is rarely found among the 
reference books of the classroom, while in not a few it cannot even be found 
in the libraries. 

I believe the chief reason for its absence is due to the clarity of certain pas- 
sages of the Old Testament. A pseudo-sanctimonius aspect but not the whit 
unwholesome regard for the morals of those under our care, would have us 

confound innocence with ignorance. While at the same time 
The Pseudo- and in the same places the English Classics of “risqué ” 
F content are often treated in class per longum et latum. 
Sanctimonious Affiliation requirements demand it and no one objects. In 
Aspect this matter dignity of speech and selection of language safe- 
guard against the embarrasing situation. But this reluc- 
tance about placing Sacred Scripture in the hands of our high school students, 
because of the above reason (and there is no other), is ridiculous if we recall 
that Biglow’s survey points out how 97 per cent of our American boys are ac- 
quainted with the facts of life before the age of twelve and most girls before 
the age of fifteen. The child of today will not remain ignorant and would 
have a small chance of doing so even if he were so inclined. 

Let anyone who disputes my statements do a bit of observing for himself 
and I’m sure he will agree with the findings of Bigelow’s survey and with my 
contention that a lamentably small percentage of the large number of high 
school students under our supervision and within the sphere of our influence 
makes even a passing acquaintance with Holy Writ during the days of his 
secondary education. 

Holy Scripture considered formally, if handled prudently, is the most de- 
lightful subject in the Catholic high school curriculum. Beauty and color, 

nobility and sacrifice make a strange but strong appeal to 
Holy Scrip- the adolescent. In what other book can they be found more 
ture Most abundantly? 
3 Catholic educators are eagerly awaiting the day when the 
Delightful —_— Bible will formally become the basis of our religious courses. 
Let us hope that the day is not far distant. But in the mean- 
time let us become Bible-conscious and labor earnestly to restore the Bible to 
the classroom of every secondary school and to the reference shelf of every 
Catholic library. It is only through direct contact with Sacred Scripture 
that its beauty, appeal and appreciation can be brought home to each indi- 
vidual youth, our leaders of tomorrow. 


CORRELATION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: 
Il. CHURCH HISTORY 
Fr. Huew Ranviean, O.F.M., 8.T. Leot., Guis., M.A. 


I have been asked to present a brief paper on the Correlation of 
Religious Instruction with Church History. Let me state right in 
the beginning that here we have no thesis to be proven; for Holy 

Mother Church, as we know from our Specimen pro 
Unity Regendis Studws, recognizes Church History, along 
Between with Holy Scripture, Dogmatic, Moral Theology 
Christ and and Canon Law, as a major subject in the semi- 
His Church nary curriculum. And this is natural. For just as 

the Gospels record the birth and subsequent life of 
Christ in His physical Body, so does Church History record the 
birth and subsequent life history of Christ in His mystical Body. 

Thus we have the first relation of Church History to Religious 
Instruction or Catechetics. In Catechetics “‘ we preach Christ and 
Him Crucified.” But we also preach Christ risen again and living 
in His Church. We cannot separate Christ from His Church for 
He is part of it, and the Church is, in that mystical manner, part 
of Him, for He is the head and we are the members. Thus, when 
we preach and teach Christ we must preach and teach the Church; 
and we cannot preach that Church unless we know its life-history; 
and we learn that life-history in the science of Church History. 

Again, there is a wholesome pride that men have in their or- 
ganizations, their nationalities, their families, which prompts 
them to desire to know the history of that organization, nation or 
family. And since a Catholic knows that his organization, the 
Catholic Church, has the Vicar of Christ as its head; that his 
nation is a “kingly nation” whose “king is Christ; that the 
family to which he belongs is the household of God, for by Bap- 
tism he becomes a child of God and a brother of Jesus Christ; 
if he is normal at all, he naturally desires to know as much about 
his organization, his nation and his family as he can conveniently 
learn. Here again Church History is the means by which he satis- 
fies this natural longing. 

One of the finest orators the country has produced in recent 
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times found that he could best expound and prove a truth or ex- 
plode a fallacy by first presenting his arguments for and against 
and then comparing those arguments with the actual 
Knowing facts of the case. His words: “ Well, let’s look at 
the Record the record,” are still quoted. Now the purpose of 
the science of Church History is to record in orderly 
fashion the foundation and the internal and external development 
of the religion established by Jesus Christ. But it is quite use- 
less to try either to teach any person of judgment the truths of 
that religion or to refute objections made against its doctrine 
unless we are familiar with that record. We must know that 
record before we dare ask our hearers to “ look at” it with us. 
The twin sources of revelation are Tradition and Holy Scrip- 
ture. Tradition first, you notice! For even St. Irenaeus (Journel, 
M.J.R. Enchiridion Patristicum. Herder, 1911, p. 218), and 
and Tertullian (zbid., 291) had noticed and contended that in case 
of dispute, with Holy Scripture alone as our support and without 
the help of the living Tradition of the Church, “aut nulla, aut 
incerta victoria esset, aut par incertae.” (Tertullian, zbzd.) 
And the congeries of thoughts that are heaped around that 
word Tradition! Why does the letter of Clement of Rome mean 
so much for the proof of the Primacy of the Bishop of Rome ? 
Why do the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch have 
Tradition is such distinctive value in the matter of the hier- 
History archical organization of the Church? And can we 
forget the venerable St. Polyearp, who carried in 
person the teachings of John the Apostle over the East and even 
into Rome and sent them into the West through his even more 
famous disciple St. Irenaeus of Lyons. And what was it that 
Pope St. Stephen said to the schismatic St. Cyprian? Was it 
“Search the Scriptures?” We all know the answer to that: 
“Nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est.” Tradition! History! 
History of a living organism, of a society animated, guided and 
protected by the Holy Spirit—but history, just the same. 
In our explanation of dogmatic truths History is again so 
closely interwoven with dogma that they are practically insepar- 
able. How can we explain the titanic upheaval that 
History shook the Church to her very foundations at the time 
and of the Council of Nicaea if we do not know that the 
Dogma very word homoousios, selected by the Council to ex- 
press the doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son 
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with the Father, had been taken from the works of Paul of Samo- 
sata and condemned, as heretical, by a Council of Antioch not so 
many years before ? 

Can one speak competently on the Infallibility of the Popes 
and not know the story of Pope Liberius. One has to know more 
than a mere smattering of history when he clinches his argument 
by pointing out that Liberius’ foremost opponent, the stern, un- 
compromising, vigorous, fanatical, bigoted exponent of what he 
considered orthodoxy, Lucifer Calaritanus, never found anything 
heretical in the life of Liberius which he might criticize. 

How can we explain the Unity of the Church and at the same 
time be ignorant of the origin, development and final consumma- 
tion of the Eastern Schism. And if we get by the Eastern Schism 
can we give a satisfactory explanation of the Great Schism of the 
West ? And when we get through with this, someone is-sure to try 
to ruin everything by harking away back to the schismatical St. 
Cyprian and asking why we cannot be satisfied with a unity after 
the manner in which he explained it in his book De Catholicae 
Ecclesiae Unitate. 

In the realm of human relations it is history that tells us of 
the influence of the Church on family life; that the Church con- 
ceived and developed out of her doctrines the idea of charitable 
institutions; that in spite of a few highly advertised exceptions, 
her rulers have been models of virtue; that although she has 
always insisted upon the proper respect to legitimate authority— 
while she has always given to Caesar the things that are Caesars— 
she has, nevertheless, insisted even more that the dignity of every 
man be respected, first by alleviating the condition of the slave, 
then by lifting him up through serfdom to freedom. It is pleasant 
and thrilling to say these things, but evidently quite useless, unless 
we can back them up by what we know from Church History. 

In the realm of example—so necessary for the teacher of reli- 
gion—without History we are lost. Tertullian! A sad example 
of fanatical rigorism, whose brilliant mind understood and seized 

upon the logic of the religion of Christ, but whose 
Noteworthy heart failed to appreciate the sweetness of His mercy 
Examples andlove! Then, think of Augustine whose powerful 
mind saw more clearly than any other, perhaps, be- 
fore or after, the mysteries of God’s grace; who as a scholar 
reached the very pinnacle of earthly glory and who stayed there 
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by God’s grace because, as his Confessions show us, his conversion 
was based on deep humility. Think also of St. Gregory the Great 
and Nicholas I, whose unbounded charity and meekness made 
them rulers not less strong and valiant. What shows the futility 
of compromise and indecision more than the story of Pope 
Vigilius? What great example of fortitude can be suggested than 
Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII? And if we would see how 
ruinous stubborn tactlessness can really become, we need but point 
back to Urban VI. And so on indefinitely. Proof must be had for 
every truth, examples should be had for every virtue and only 
History can provide what we need. 

The reader will have noticed that I have just touched the sur- 
face of my subject; that I have merely flitted here and there indi- 
cating a few of the more common points of relationship between 
Religious Instruction and Church History. If these few remarks 
will but move religion teachers to vitalize their subject by draw- 
ing from the perennial source of Church History, the writer will 
be amply rewarded. 

In concluding, permit me to add a few suggestions. There’s not 
much use in trying to make students, clerical or lay, develop an 
interest in or a fondness for the skeleton of theology unless we 

clothe it with the flesh and blood and animate it with 
Conclusion the living soul of History. History makes theology 

live and move and act and speak and love and hate 
and sacrifice so that it presents a sort of personal appeal not only 
to the intellect but also to the affections. Theology writes the 
book of revealed truth, but History dramatizes it, and sets a stage 
and acts it out before us. 

So I would suggest, finally, to all who sincerely desire to spread 
the kingdom of Christ on earth by instructing others in the Faith 
He brought to earth, that they imbibe deeply of History; that 
they make names and dates and factual knowledge a necessary 
part of their teaching repertoire, so that their sermons and in- 
structions and conversations may spring into life and make their 
listeners appreciate and admire and grow to love the beauty of 
that wondrously vital institution—the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. MARTIN McCABE, O.M.Cap.:—More practical tie-ups, especially with 

Liturgy and Ascetics, leave the modern catechist little time for a full cor- 

relation with Church History. Speculative references, for 

The Historical imstance, to the dogmatic battles associated with the de- 

N velopment of the word, hypostasis, from its original mean- 

arrative ing of substance, to its later signification of person, would 

only bore the listeners. However, in the realm of example, 

to use Fr. Hugh’s apposite phrase, a correlating is not only possible, but 
imperative. 

Christ, most masterful of catechists, tawght in parables. The experience of 
the catechist will tell him, that he remembers best those doctrines which came 
to him on the winged words of a story. The science of pedagogy will assure 
him, that the love of a good story, well told is a link that binds the young and 
old, the rich and poor, the aboriginal savage and the exponent of modern 
culture. If the catechist knows only a little of the riches of Church History 
he will see in the historical narrative a valuable asset of instruction and a 
pedagogical capital, of which he should frequently make profitable use. If the 
teacher of religion is interested in causing his pupils to hang breathlessly on 
his every word, and to conceive a sympathy with and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the doctrines of the Church he will provide himself with a large repertoire 
of historical narratives, and constantly seek to improve his technique in 
story-telling. 


CORRELATION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: 
ll. SACRED LITURGY 
Fr. Curnsert Gumsrnerr, O.M.Cap., S.T.D.* 


I. Lirurey In GENERAL 


There are certain ontological relations between God and men 
which men must recognize by supernatural, moral acts. We are 
creatures of God and are entirely dependent upon Him. We 
adore God and recognize His supreme dominion over us. We 
must thank Him for His gifts, propitiate Him for our offences 
and petition Him for all our needs. By all these acts we worship 
God. These acts constitute divine cult. In this way we exercise 
the virtue of religion which is a moral, infused virtue inclining 
us to exhibit that cult which is due to God. But this cult must 
be external, body and soul together must honor God. Moreover, 
since God has placed us in human society, human society as such 
must render to God a public official cult. From primitive reve- 
lation man knew that he must honor God by some cult in the 
form of sacrifice and that the sacrifice would satisfy the four de- 
mands arising from the ontological relations between God and 
man. Thus the very notion of sacrifice contains these four ends, 
to adore God, to thank Him, to propritiate Him and to petition 
Him for favors. 

In the Mosaic Law God determined more fully how this pub- 
lic, official cult should be carried out. In the New Law we have 
Christ Who is our Teacher, “ giving testimony to the truth”; 

our King, “ruling in the house of Jacob forever,” 
Official and our Priest, “saving His people from their sins ”’ 
Worship so that “they might receive the adoption of sons.” In 

order that the fruits of Christ’s sacrificé on the Cross 
might be applied to all men at all times Christ instituted His 
Church. He ordained that God be honored and men be saved by 
certain acts meritorious for salvation. These acts are the sacri- 
fice of the Mass wherein Christ is offered anew in an unbloody 


*The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the Rev. Anscar Parsons, 
O.M.Cap., J.C.B., for valuable aid in the preparation of this paper. 
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manner, and the sacraments which are external signs giving the 
grace which they signify. These matters constitute the essentials 
of the Christian cult but they do not yet correspond to the notion 
of liturgy. 

Christ himself has given us the foundations and essentials of 
liturgy, but has left it to His Church to determine the accidentals 
of divine cult. In our public worship of God, therefore, we find 

elements which are of divine origin and ele- 
Liturgy in the ments which are of ecclesiastical origin. The 
Eastern andthe word “Liturgy” means a public office. In 
Western Church the Sacred Scriptures of both the Old and 

the New Testaments the word means a reli- 
gious office to be performed by the priests or levites, especially 
something in connection with sacrifice. In the Eastern Churches 
the Mass alone is called “ The Sacred Liturgy” because by ex- 
cellence it is the public religious function. In the Western Church 
the word “ Liturgy” embraces all the public worship of the 
Church. Liturgy may be defined as the public cult regulated by 
the Church as to its exercise; or the ecclesiastical regulation of the 
exercise of public cult. The Church therefore orders and regu- 
lates the manner of exercising that divine cult instituted by 
Christ. The Church decrees who is to minister in these matters, 
what words are to be used, what things are needed and what order 
is to be observed. In short, while Christ determined the essen- 
tials, the Church determines the accidentals. Liturgy, therefore, 
has as its material object all public cult exercised in the name of 
the Church, whether this cult be of divine or of ecclesiastical 
origin. Liturgy embraces three forms of public cult and pre- 
scribes how they are to be exercised ; 


1) The Adorable Sacrifice of the Mass (The Missal). 
2) The Sacraments and Sacramentals (Ritual and Pontifical). ° 
3) The Recitation of the Divine Office (Breviary).” 


The primary objects of divine cult are God (the Bl. Trinity, 
the Divine Nature, the Divine Attributes ete.), and the Humanity 
of Christ with all its Parts. The secondary objects of divine cult 
are Our Blessed Lady, the Angels and the Saints. In a restricted 
sense liturgical persons, i. e., the ministers of the altar, receive 


2C, Callewaert, J.C.D. Institutiones Liturgicae, Tract. Prim. Brugis, 1923, 
pp. 1-14. 
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special honors when actually officiating in their ministrations as 
representatives of the Church before God. Thus they are in- 
censed and the hand of the celebrant is kissed. 

The Church authentically prescribes rules for the carrying out 
of this Liturgy. These rules regard the external part of the Lit- 
urgy. ‘But we must bear in mind that the Liturgy has also a 
soul, which is invisible and for that reason, alas, too often ignored. 
This soul is the power of glorifying God and of sanctifying men 
which these objects, formulas and exterior rites possess. Who 
could tell what a source of grace and instruction these and other 
ceremonies might be to us if we only knew how to profit by 
them?” * We have mentioned briefly by way of introduction 
what is the meaning and sublimity of Liturgy. We shall now 
see what is its relation to Catechetics or Religious Instruction. 
First of all, we must teach the Liturgy and its meaning to our 
people and then the Liturgy will be able to teach them all the 
more deeply and constantly. 


II. Reuation or Liturgy to CaTrrcHETICcs 


Liturgy is older and nobler than Catechetics. To follow the 
Liturgy intelligently presupposes a good deal of knowledge in 
regard to theology, history and the Bible. By referring to Liturgy 
in catechism, the religion class becomes more interesting and the 
Liturgy more intelligible. They must be harmonized. The ques- 
tions and answers of the catechism are proverbially dry and 
many a boy and girl fail to realize the beauty of our holy religion 
by studying merely a catechism. The words and ideas expressed 
therein are far from the child’s ordinary life. There is therefore 
good reason for the cry heard everywhere that Liturgy and Cate- 
chetics be combined so that the children learn to live their faith 
and realize its beauty. “ The réle of the liturgy in Catholic edu- 
cation is well brought out in an article entitled: ‘ The Schools and 
the Leakage; A Suggestion,’ in the latest number of the Sower. 
The Author, Ronald A. Colsell, prefaces his remarks by quot- 
ing from the London Catholic Herald; ‘The root-cause of the 
leakage is the ignorance of our Catholic Youth—not ignorance 
of the catechism, but ignorance of the Faith as the revealed phil- 
osophy of life, minds stunted and starved of nourishment in their 
Faith, at fourteen years of age.’ Liturgy, however, is the living 


* Casper Lefebvre, 0.S.B. Catholic Liturgy. Benziger, 1934. 
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out of Faith; it is the Church’s life, of whose stream the indi- 
vidual must form part. The necessity of active participation in 
this divinely appointed manner of life is therefore apparent, if 
religion is to become a vital thing in the youth’s existence.* 

All religious education must be vital and its purpose is nothing 
less than to deepen the Christ-life within the souls of the students. 
This Christ-life or life of grace comes from God and both its 

advent and its increase come through the Liturgy. 
Deepening It is true to say that Christ comes to His people 
the through the Liturgy. ‘In the Church, His Mystical 
Christ-life Bride, Christ continues His life and His divine ac- 

tivity. In Holy Mass, the Sacraments, divine Office 
and the Sacramentals, Christ continues in each liturgical year His 
twofold work of glorifying His Father and transforming the 
souls of men. Since it is through the sacred Liturgy that Christ 
acts and through the sacred Liturgy that we come in contact with 
Christ to receive from Him a sharing in the divine life which He 
possesses in its fullness, it seems that any course in religion which 
is to achieve the end of religion must of necessity rest upon the 
liturgy as its basis. Therefore... the study of religion becomes 
vital and practical in proportion as it is based upon the sacred 
Liturgy, which is the life-bestowing, life-preserving activity of 
Christ in His Church.” ° 

The Christ Life Series in Religion (Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1935), is based upon this principle. The Mass and the Sacra- 
mental system will begin to have more meaning for the child if 
the instruction is co-ordinated with the Liturgy. To quote Sister 
Jane Marie: “As our young people begin to have some under- 
standing of the Sacramental Principle, they will be quicker than 
we adults, perhaps to recognize applications of it. The mystery 
of the Christian life may be apprehended more easily and simply 
than we think by the minds of the young, between whom and 
God sin has not placed the obstacles which are likelier to obscure 
the more mature intellect.” ° 

The mental capacity of children under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is very great. If therefore the full life of the Church is 


4 Orate Fratres. June 13, 1937, p. 373. 

5 Sister Jane Marie, O.P. “Making the Study of Religion Vital and Practi- 
cal,” in the Bulletin of the National Oatholic Educational Association, 1933, 
p. 221. 

® Op. cit., p. 223. 
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unrolled before them in the Liturgy and explained fully in reli- 

gion class they will grow up to be the people of 
Influence of God and even now they will in very truth be “ chil- 
the Holy dren of God.” Especially in this century when 
Spirit children receive Holy Communion so early, God 

the Holy Ghost illumines their minds and urges 
their wills more efficaciously. In this tender age they are most 
responsive to the delicate touches of the “ Finger of God’s Right 
Hand,” through the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. Taught in an ab- 
stract way, the mysteries of Christ’s life and death may not 
deeply impress a child. But when the child realizes that these 
mysteries are mystically renewed annually in the Liturgy and 
that every member of Christ’s Mystical Body has a share in this 
renewal, then the child will have a deeper understanding and love 
for these mysteries and the Christ-life will be increased through 
the Liturgy as the child ever unites itself more and more with 
our Mystic Head. 

“Our concern is that our Catholic youth learn to live with, in 
and through Christ, day by day, entering wholeheartedly into 
each mystery of His life as it is represented, until at length they 
may truly say with St. Paul; ‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.’... Establishing the course in religion upon the liturgical 
basis by no means entails minimizing the importance of Christian 
doctrine and morals; rather it makes them live, by associating 
them with ‘ life-bestowing, life-preserving activity of Christ? which 
is the Liturgy.” * 

In recent years there have been several excellent papers in the 
Bulletins of the Catholic Educational Association apropos Liturgy 
and Catechetics. We have already quoted from one of these. 

Another worthy of mention is: “Teaching chil- 
Quoting dren the Mass,’ by Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, 
Authorities Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of 

Chicago. He writes: “ For centuries the faithful 
participated (in the Mass). They had an active part in the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. They did not 
sit passively in the church as so many do today.... A gulf 
has appeared between the priest and the people, between the 
altar and the nave. The attitude and conduct of the faithful 
at Mass has little relation to the action that goes on before their 


7 Ibid., p. 224. 
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eyes... . Many have lost all understanding of the social, com- 
munal, liturgical side of prayer, and think of it only as a private 
matter. Our great need is to restore solidarity and social con- 
sciousness in the prayer-life of our people. This can best be done 
by a return to active participation by all in the liturgy, which by 
God’s own institution is essentially social, communal and uni- 
fying. ... Should we not make an attempt to bridge the gulf 
which now separates the people and the priest? Should we not 
emphasize in our teaching the great social and liturgical character 
of the Mass?... No proper understanding of the Mass is pos- 
sible to a child who does not grasp the true meaning of the great 
sacrifice of Calvary. It must be shown clearly how the Mass is 
the continuation of that sacrifice.’ § 

After advising the teacher to use Gihr’s book on the Mass, he 
continues: ‘“ Here is where the children begin to pass out of the 
realm of the classroom and enter the prayerful active participa- 
tion in the Mass. This is where they begin to ‘ pray the Mass.’ 
Show them what these prayers mean and soon they understand that 
they, like the priest offering the Mass, are sharers in a kingly 
priesthood ; that they too are offering up the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
A few years training in the proper understanding of the content 
and use of the missal in our schools will give us within a short time 
a body of Catholics who will be ‘ praying the Mass,’ with the 
priest instead of praying at Mass, oblivious of the great litur- 
gical prayer and sacrifice going on before them. As a result of 
our having taught them to participate actively in the Mass, when 
the priest turns to them and says; ‘ Pray, brethren, that my sac- 
rifice and yours may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty, 
our boys and girls will do just that.” ° 

Rey. Leo D. Burns, D. D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, in his paper: “ Problems in 
the Teaching of Religion to Modern Youth,” complains of teaching 
merely dry catechism: “The traditional way of conveying this 
knowledge of religion to pupils has been to place in their hands 
the catechism of Christian Doctrine. The dryness of that volume 
is proverbial. The catechism is a compendium of theology. Be- 
cause of its very nature it is abstract. Despite many earnest at- 
tempts, particularly recently, to popularize it, very much yet re- 
mains to be done before the teacher and pupil will be satisfied.” * 


8 Bulletin, 1930, 352 ff. ® Tbid. 1° Tbid., p. 428. 
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The necessity of uniting Liturgy with Catechetics and of enab- 
ling our people to profit in this way from the liturgical life of 
the Church is beautifully expressed by Rev. Henry M. Hald, 
Ph. D., Associate Diocesan Superintendent of Schools of Brook- 
lyn. In his paper: “ The Liturgical Element in Religious In- 
struction,” he says: 


When one reads of the religious life of the people of the Middle Ages, he is 
edified at the apparently unanimous spirit with which they entered whole- 
heartedly into the public acts of divine worship. They seem to have under- 
stood the Great Action, the Mass; they sang the chants without depending 
upon a selected group to do their singing for them; and though uneducated 
in the bookish sense they appear to have had a refinement of taste in Church 
matters that we of a sophisticated age lack. Above all, our ancestors in the 
Ages of Faith seem to have had a sense or feeling, if you will, by which they 
were intimately united with the Church in her festivals of joy and in her 
days of sorrow. Witness the popular plays of the period, those, for instance, 
in the York or Coventry Cycles, which show how completely the populace 
merged its spirit with that of the Church. . . . It is this spirit of living with 
the Church that the liturgical movement is striving to recapture. Efforts 
must be made to impart the true devotional spirit, and we feel sure that 
if efforts are put forth with sufficient force there will be great changes for 
the better in the spiritual life of coming generations. 

. .. It is to the school that we confidently look for a renewal of true 
devotional life. The school is the nursery of our hopes, and it is in the 
school that the liturgical spirit must be implanted. Education according to 
the modern slogan is a preparation for life and Catholic Education is a pre- 
paration for eternal life through a life in the Church. Such a life can be 
realized completely by participation in the liturgy. . . . Good example is 
a powerful teacher, and the good example should be given first of all by the 
divinely appointed chief actor in the liturgical drama, the priest. If he says 
Mass well and performs the other acts of divine -worship devotionally, with 
due decorum, and with appreciation, those who watch him will catch his 
spirit. He is the Prometheus who steals the divine fire and enkindles it in the 
hearts of men. Much of the devotional chaos in our land, I believe, has been 
caused by the lack of appreciation on the part of priests. Ever since the 
establishment of the Church in this country, they have had to meet difficulties 
which have well nigh crushed the liturgical spirit. They have had to build 
churches and schools, they have had to collect untold millions to pay for their 
buildings and they have had to assimilate into the American Church millions 
of people who brought over from their native shores devotional habits and 
customs alien to the spirit of the liturgy. Is it to be wondered that pre- 
occupation with material needs has almost killed the devotional spirits. ... 
‘Learn to do by doing’ has become axiomatic. The best way to acquire the 
liturgical spirit is to participate actively in the Liturgy. However, action 

becomes more intelligent and more purposeful if supported by knowledge, and 
' much liturgical knowledge can be taught formally. It is a hopeful sign that 
textbook authors are including liturgical material in their works. Books that 
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are not designed for the Religion class vie with the Religion texts themselves 
in presenting devotional lessons. 

After the pupil understands the dogmatic foundation, he will be in a better 
position to realize his own relation to the Mass action. Many leave school 
with the idea that passive assistance on Sunday is the required norm for 
laymen, that the priest is the only one who accomplishes the Sacrifice. One 
feels that we have failed to impress upon the pupils’ minds the fact that all 
who assist are co-offerers, that the Mass is not only the priest’s but also the 
people’s, that the people must pray the Mass and enter actively by liturgical 
prayer into the sublime action. This truth can be stressed in the classroom; 
it will lose nothing of its effectiveness if frequently reiterated when the 
topic of the Mass is under discussion. ... (In regard to the Sacraments) 
There is an excellent series of booklets on the Sacraments by Father Richard 
Power in the Popular Liturgical Library published by Orate Fratres that will 
help to an understanding of the ceremonies, will aid in the more devotional 
and intelligent reception, and incidentally will enrich the secondary school 
course in Religion. . . . May we hope that through our efforts in the school 
the hosts of youth may catch the spirit of the divine liturgy, may realize 
and feel its beauty and may become its active apostle? Then, indeed, will our 
parish churches throb with the beatings of spiritual energy, while with their 
aesthetic appeal they will lift up the souls of men from the world of sense to 
the world of spirit.” ** 


Rey. John T. McMahon, Ph. D., writing in “ Christian Doc- 
trine through the Liturgy ” states: 


* Watching the times, we must prepare our children to meet them. We are 
in an age of transition that is questioning all its old beliefs and habits. For 
his own safety and for missionary work among his separated brethren, the 
Catholic child of today must be more firmly grounded in the truths of his 
Church, must know more thoroughly what he does in his religious life, and 
why he does it and just what it means to the soul. Leakage continues both 
in the city and country parishes. It is always helpful to watch another 
face problems like ours. Within easy distance of the University of Vienna, a 
priest has been at work during the past ten years, and today he is the acknowl- 
edged fountain head of the liturgical movement in Austria. That has been the 
life work of Dr. Parsch, and the fruits of the idle hours of this professor of 
theology are amazing. Ten years ago Dr. Parsch accepted the task of placing 
the liturgy into the hands of the common man as the best means of halting 
and curing an awful and growing loss of faith. His little pamphlets, leaves 
torn from the Missal and Ritual, and translated into German, have been 
scattered over all German-speaking lands, issue following issue like magic from 
his whirling presses. He lays the foundation of his liturgical apostolate in 
the school, and then pastor and church assist its continued growth during 
the after school years. Before each Mass in the parish church there is a 
short talk on the liturgy of the day. Once a week he gathers his people 
around him beneath the trees, and goes through the calendar of the week, 
which instructs his people in the daily use of the Missal, giving them an 
interpretation of the Mass.” 


11 Tbid., 493 ff. 
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Speaking of the “Catechism Way” of training the young in 
religion Fr. McMahon writes: 


“ Since the religious revolt of the sixteenth century, we have considered 
theological formulae as the chief things in the religious education of the child. 
... We are foolish if we believe that the Catechism Way has produced all 
the effects on the lives of the children that were hoped from it. One serious 
criticism that may be urged against the Catechism Way is that our children 
do not enjoy the way they learn their faith. ... Joy is a most important 
pedagogical factor in moral development. The Catechism Way has failed as a 
school for character formation, because we have relied too much on homilies, 
failing to realize that because the application is apparent to us, it may not 
be so to the children. . . . Specific instruction, definite practice, and freedom 
are necessary if we are to lead the child to build from within. 

Much of what we do as religious teachers has been written in water. We 
work hard, and yet the history of the after school years of many of our 
pupils portrays a sad picture for us. If we were to seek an explanation we 
might discover that the divorce that exists between the teaching of the Faith 
and the living of the Faith, between the religious lesson and daily experience, 
suggests one of the main reasons. Do the lessons on Christian Doctrine bear 
down upon the every-day life of the child? If not, how then can we bridge the 
gap, cement the bond between daily experience and the religious lesson? 
... Christ used the common things of life to illustrate His lessons... . 
When Christ ascended into Heaven, the people were constantly reminded of 
His teaching whenever they saw the sower going out to sow his seed, or the 
shepherd guarding his flock. The liturgy offers to our teachers of religion a 
parallel method wherein religion is associated at every turn with innumerable 
things. We see bread, water, oil, salt used in the administration of the 
Sacraments. The “ Liturgical Way ” will develop a religious complex in the 
minds of our pupils, and will unfold to the child the practical living applica- 
tion of much in the Catechism that lies in the child mind as dead storage. 

I am now advocating the liturgy as the best channel of making religious 
doctrine bear down upon life. It will do for our pupils what the parable 
method of Christ did for His audiences. The people saw the lilies in the field, 
the waving corn, and they were reminded of the religious truths associated 
with them. . . . Christ obeyed the same principle when He made the humblest 
elements—water, bread, oil,—the channels through which a life that was 
divine was to flow from Him into man’s soul. Man had strayed from God 
through the senses, and it was necessary to track him down the very ways in 
which he had erred. In the liturgy the senses are made the gateways to the 
soul. When the Church speaks to us in the prayerful Gothic lines of medieval 
cathedrals, in the symbolism of her ritual, through the universal language 
of color, she would make sense the bearer of meaning to spirit. Through the 
visible form of the liturgy, she wishes us to discern the invisible things of 
God, so that while the outward symbols strike the senses, their deep meaning 
may fill the mind. The Church is a society composed of men, and since man 
consists of body and soul, and is moreover a social being, therefore her worship 
must be exterior as well as interior, and must be shared by all in common. 
The divorce between the theory and practice of religion is healed by the 
liturgy. It teaches the mind through the senses, the heart through the emo- 
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tions, the individual through society. Pius X called the liturgy ‘the primary 
font of the Catholic religious life, and indispensable to the nourishing of it.’ 

Note carefully the words used by that saintly Pope. He calls the Liturgy 
the font, the source from which flows the strong current of the Catholic 
religious life. The liturgy is more than the well-spring, it is the power that 
keeps the current flowing, fructifying the seed of faith that grows by its 
running waters until it blossoms, and finally bursts into a Christ-like bloom 
in our souls. 

The liturgy offers to the people the one complete form of religious experience. 
Children who approach their Faith along the liturgal way are helped to live 
the Catholic Faith, and not merely to learn its explanation. 

There is a mighty difference between learning from a book and living 
through an experience. The same difference exists between approaching our 
Faith through the Catechism or through participating in the liturgy. In a 
preface to Liturgy, the Life of the Church, the Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., contrasts the two approaches: 


‘The liturgy is the expression, in a solemn and public manner of the 
beliefs, the loves, the aspirations, the hopes, and the fears of the Faithful 
in regard to God. It is not a cold, theoretical exposition of these things, as 
we have it in the Catchism and theological books. It is the product of 
soul-stirring religious experience; it throbs with the life and warmth of 
the fire of the Holy Spirit, with whose very words it is replete, and under 
whose inspiration it came into being. Like nothing else it has the power 
to stir the soul, to vivify it, and to give it savor for the things of God. 
Its center are the Holy Eucharist, and the other Sacraments through 
which supernatural life and strength are imparted to the soul’ (p. iv). 


What Dr. Parsch has done for the people in Austria sufficiently establishes 
the claim that the liturgy remains today, as it was of old, the ‘theology of 
the people.’ In his own parish the people have learned to pray ‘ with under- 
standing’ and through the increasing output of his whirling presses the 
people in German-speaking lands are living with the Church throughout the 
year. ‘We are leading the people back’ said Dr. Parsch, in an interview, 
‘after a long, long absence, to the Church’s own piety and inner life.’ The 
Catchism Way begotten of the Protestant Revolt, has dominated the teaching 
of religion for too long. We have expected too much from doctrinal instruc- 
tion. Practice and habit are more important in religious education, The 
Catechism control has emphasized instruction at the expense of education. 
The child is not formed to the image of Christ by formulas learned, but by 
acts. = 


Father McMahon continues to give excellent advice in his 
paper. He advocates explaining the Missal and Ritual as well as 
the ordinary prayers to the children and people. We must link 

parish church and parish school in this drive to make 
Excellent our people thoroughly Catholic. He lays particular 
Advice stress on the fact that we ourselves must first be con- 
verted to the genuine liturgical movement and be im- 


12 Oatholic Mind. April, 1937. 
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bued with the true liturgical spirit before we can teach others. 
Priests and other teachers must study and live the Liturgy, must 
learn it all from inner experience and then they will become fruit- 
ful apostles in this vast and all important matter. 


III. Format Tracutne or Liturgy iN THE ScHoOLs 


Just how to teach Liturgy to the young is a problem for the 
individual teacher to solve. It depends on the teacher and the 
pupils. But in general we may say that Liturgy is not a subject 

that should be given in one certain year but it should 
The permeate the entire religion course in both elementary 
Course and high schools. In order that the spirit of the Liturgy 

really influence the lives of the young, the Liturgy must 
be taught formally, it must be explained gradually all along the 
years of religious instruction. As one writer states: “ The psalms 
and the holy liturgy were the school into which the early Church 
led her children. And she sent forth men strong in faith, as the 
Acts of the Martyrs sufficiently testify. They did not become 
such through the memorizing of lengthy definitions; the holy 
liturgy provided them with an education which was living. Cer- 
tainly we cannot do away with a systematic instruction in the 
teachings of our holy faith. But equally important as this, is 
the practical introduction to the liturgy of the Church year... . 
When children have learned to live with the Church, they will no 
longer so easily lose contact with her, while teachings of the 
Church on dogma, morals, and grace, learned by heart, may easily 
be forgotten and exert but little influence on their lives.” ** 

Well-instructed in the faith and the Liturgy, our young people 
will not only understand these truths but they will be moved to 
live by them. In the sacred Liturgy we not only profess our 

faith, but we actually receive grace to lead a life 
Liturgy and of faith in the exercise of Christian virtue. From 
Catholic such an intelligent active participation true Cath- 
Action olic Action must flower forth. ‘Catholic Action 

must apply to private and public life not merely the 
‘teachings of Christ, but the actual presence and power of Christ 
Who in the Church incorporates mankind in Himself for our in- 
dividual and social redemption. ... We see in the present eco- 
nomic crisis the consequences of modern individualism or dis- 


18 ?P. W. in Bibel Und Liturgie, VII. Klosterneuberg. 1932, p. 42; quoted by 
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regard for fellow-men. We urge the remedy of Catholic Action, 
understood as the action of Christ in the Church.” 1 

“The activity of Christ in His Church is the liturgy. Nothing 
surely more truly deserves the name of Catholic Action than a 
complete cdoperation with Christ, Priest and Victim, in that su- 
preme action of His life on earth, the Sacrifice of Calvary, re- 
enacted mystically upon our altars. ... ‘One cannot stop with 
ethical and juridic considerations; ultimately the issue is meta- 
physical or ontological; it is that of our renewal-of-being in 
Christ.’ Such is likewise the case in our endeavor to vitalize our 
course in religion. Have we not too generally looked upon the 
issue as pedagogical, academic, or moral, rather than one which 
affects the very nature of the child? Directed to the glorification 
of the Blessed Trinity through a participation in the life of the 
Incarnate Son of God, the whole Christian life is essentially a 
mystery. And our growth in this life is achieved not through 
cleverly devised human means—such as projects, activities, posters, 
ete.—but through the divinely established means of sacrifice, sac- 
rament and prayer.... It seems logical and inevitable then, ... 
that our study of religion will be vital and practical when it is 
based upon the sacred liturgy of the Church. When this is uni- 
versally done, what Catholics our young men and women will be! 
I quote from Abbot Caronti; ‘ Strong characters are necessary in 
our day; a virile piety without weakness, without superstition, 
without sentimentalism, without human respect. In a paganizing 
century every one must repeat with ardor the defiance of the mar- 
tyrs nourished by the Body and Blood of Christ; I am a Chris- 
tian: Christianus ego sum. The liturgical life of the Church 
shows us how to arrive at such wholehearted proposals and ac- 
tons? 77" 

First and foremost in teaching the Liturgy we must teach chil- 
dren to appreciate and love the Mass. Here parents have a 
delicate réle to play, by teaching this to their children both by 

word and example. In the schools the Mass is then ex- 
Love _ plained according to the mentality of the various grades. 
of the Sister M. Agnesine, 8.S.N.D., A.M., has some excellent 
Mass advice on this matter in her paper “ Teaching the Mass 
to Children” *® She writes: “A thorough command of 


14 William Busch. “The Liturgy A School of Catholic Action,” in Orate 
Fratres, VII, p. 8. 

16 Sister Tae Marie, O.P. Bulletin Cath. Hd. Assoc., 1933, p. 227 f. 

16 Bulletin Nat. Cath. Bd. Assoc., 1933, 391 ff. 
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her subject is by no means the only requisite for inculcating a 
love and appreciation of the Mass.... The Holy Sacrifice is 
essentially a spiritual experience; and unless the teacher herself 
has loved and lived the Mass, she cannot expect to instill into her 
pupils a love and appreciation which she herself lacks. Nemo 
dat quod non habet. We cannot give what we have not. And 
the longer we teach, the more we realize the full meaning of this 
oft-repeated truth. Go, therefore, first yourself—you, who have 
the will to carry on the work of God—go up the mountain of 
sacrifice and draw abundantly from the fire of divine love; and 
granting that you are a teacher of at least ordinary ability, you 
may feel sure that all these other things that you desire, will be 
added unto you.” 

Our teachers therefore must know and understand the Mass 
and love it from personal experience. Then, with the help of 
God’s grace, they will be able to teach the children this same 

knowledge and love. The earlier we begin the liturgical 
Study training of the child the better. We have already hinted 
of the at the ability of children to understand and love things 
Mass _ spiritual. In this regard Dr. Maria Montessori writes: 

“ Our Lord perceived in children something that the adult 
did not perceive two thousand years ago and does not perceive to- 
day; yet the Gospel says plainly that many mysteries shall be re- 
vealed to these little ones. Christ’s teaching about children touches 
the very core of their education; they have a different personality 
from ours, and spiritual impulses are alive in them which may be 
atrophied in the grown man.” 

Mothers and teachers should be warned of this fact and urged 
to cdoperate the more with the Holy Spirit by teaching children 
early the hidden beauties of Catholic Liturgy. We leave to the 
ingenuity and courage of the individual teacher the manner of 
teaching the Mass by explanations, pictures and demonstrations. 
It is very helpful to show children the sacred vessels and vest- 
ments. ‘This explanation and demonstration makes a deep im- 
pression on them. ven adults are greatly impressed by seeing 
these things at close range and receiving some instruction as to the 
history, use and meaning of these sacred objects.*® 

Popes Pius X and Pius XI insist that the Liturgy is most bene- 
ficial in guiding and instructing the faithful. Pope Pius X began 


17 The Mass Explained to Children. Quoted by Sister Jane Marie, op. cit. 
18 Orate Fratres. Dec. 1, 1929, p. 34. 
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the modern movement back to the spirit of the Liturgy. In his 
appeal to the world to return to the full divine life, he said that 
the present state of slackness and lack of strength in souls, with 
all those evils which follow in such circumstances, must be at- 
tributed chiefly to ignorance of the things of God. In Acerbo 
mmis (April, 15, 1905), he insists that the people be properly in- 
structed in sacred truths. Says Fr. Lefebvre: “ Bossuet says that 
“one of the principle ends which the Church sets before herself 
in the institution of feasts is the instruction of the faithful. The 
solemnities occur at different times in order that we may thereby 
learn what God has deigned to do for our salvation, and what we 
must do to lay hold of it. Indeed, if Christians did nothing more 
than enter into the spirit of the Church’s feasts, they would know 
everything they ought to know, since they would find there both 
instruction and example.’” Fr. Lefebvre says further: “ This 
is so true that we find the Church has always employed her liturgy 
as a powerful instrument against heretics. The Pelagian heresy 
in particular was crushed by the liturgy.... St. Augustine 
says: ‘ Would that the dull of heart and those who are weak in 
faith and unable to understand the Scriptures would leave aside 
our disputations, that they may attend the better to those prayers 
which the Church had from the beginning and will keep to the 
end of the world.’ ” * 

Little wonder that modern educators like Fr. Ellard, S.J., in his 
Christian Infe and Worship (Bruce, 1933), insist on the catechet- 
ical value of the Liturgy. However, the Liturgy will not be a ve- 

hicle of Catholic truth unless it is first understood in 
Insistence itself. We must first have lessons on the Mass be- 
on Liturgy fore we grasp the lessons of the Mass. Tor the 

teacher who wishes to present the Mass to children 
or to adults, there are few methods that can surpass the one out- 
lined in Rev. Dr. Paul Bussard’s pamphlet: If I Be Lifted Up.” 
This little work has stood the test of experience. Many teaching 
Brothers and Sisters declare that they have found nothing to equal 
this as a means of introducing the Mass to our boys and girls. In 
the space of about twenty-five pages Dr. Bussard sets forth the 
very heart of the liturgical movement. The basic ideas of Sacri- 
fice and self-oblation, the general participation of all the faithful, 
the Mystical Body and the life of grace are presented with charm- 


19 De Dono Perseverantiae, Cap. XIII. Lefebvre. Catholic Liturgy, p. 217 f, 
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ing simplicity. One might call this pamphlet a key to the authen- 
tic liturgical movement. Once a teacher has mastered If I Be 
Infted- Up, he has been introduced to the liturgical thought of the 
great continental authorities such as Parsch, Herwegen, Kramp, 
and Guardini. 

In another work, The Vernacular Missal in Religious Hduca- 
tion (Cath. University Press, 1937), Dr. Bussard lists and evalu- 
ates all books at present available for teaching the Mass. So, for 

lessons on the Mass a catechist might well use as a 
Literature basis, Bussard: If I Be Infted Up. ‘Then, when the 
on the teacher has carefully read The Inturgy of the Mass, 
Mass by Parsch-Eckhoff,”* The Mass Drama” by William 
Busch; The Spirit of the Lnturgy” by Romano 
Guardini, Chapter IV, ‘“‘ Through Christ Our Lord,” from Karl 
Adam’s Christ Our Brother; ** when he has furthermore dipped 
into The Sacramentary by Cardinal Schuster,” and has read 
through a few numbers of Orate Fratres, he will be ready to pre- 
sent the Mass to his pupils in such a way that the Liturgy will 
begin to teach and indoctrinate; then the pupils will begin to grasp 
the lessons of the Mass. After liturgical instruction has dispelled 
the esoteric mystery of the Liturgy, then the Mass and other 
Church functions will, in turn, dispel religious ignorance, for 
—as Godfrey Kurth has said—‘ One of the causes, if not the 
greatest cause of religious ignorance, is ignorance of the liturgy. 
Put into their hands the missal, which has been replaced 
by so many mediocre books of devotion. This is the true manner 
of teaching religion.” 

Someone may put the question: Why should we employ as a 
means of instruction a vehicle which must first be explained in 
itself? This query admits of several answers. First, it is a 

principle of pedagogy that education is best when it 
An is most closely related with life. On this principle, 
Objection a catechist should strive to link his teachings with the 
Answered liturgy whenever possible, because in later life the 

people have most direct contact with the Church and 
divine things during the liturgical act of Sunday Mass, and the 
liturgical functions of the Sacraments: Penance, Matrimony, Ex- 
treme Unction. Again, we are most interested in truths when they 


21 Herder, 1936. 28 Sheed and Ward, 1935. 

22 Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 24 Macmillan, 1931. 
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are rendered vital and personal. Truth that otherwise might ap- 
pear dead and of merely academic value will throb with living 
interest when we see where it touches ourselves. Acting on this 
fact of human psychology, Stanley B. James in the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review for October, 1936 (p. 58), asks teachers to choose 
the Mass as the approach to the whole realm of Catholicism. 
“The offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass takes us to the 
very heart of the Church. It is the peak-point from which is 
gained a bird’s-eye view of the whole country. There is not a 
clause in the Catechism which cannot be related to it.... The 
ganglion of the spiritual nerves which ramify through the Catholic 
system is found here.” 

On the elementary level The Christ Life Series (extensively 
reviewed in Orate Fratres, Vol. VIII, nos. 5, 6, 7), weaves the 
concepts of the Baltimore Catechism into the pulsating, liturgical 
life of the Church. On the college level Ellard’s Christian Infe 
and Worship (Bruce, 1933), teaches the dogmatic truths concern- 
ing the Sacraments, Sanctifying Grace, and the Mystical Body 
of Christ, not as formulas to be carried about in one’s head but 
as precious personal privileges. 

Abbot Aleuin Deutsch in a very penetrating study on “ The 
Liturgy as a Factor in Higher Education” (Orate Fratres, Vol. 
V: 1931, p. 54) says that, if the liturgy is taken as a whole it 
unfolds the faculties of the whole man. It does not stop at that 
lop-sided development of one single faculty which has produced 
the insipid intellectuals of today. The Liturgy educates the will, 
draws out man’s best emotions, nobly stimulates every sense and 
faculty of his being. In the Liturgy, the Abbot says, “‘ we imbibe 
Christ’s sacrificial spirit, which makes us forget self and live for 
Christ and our brethren. This is the social lesson theoretically set 
forth in a concrete way and practically realized by the sacrificial 
and sacramental liturgy of the Church.” 

The Liturgy gives us dogmatic truth. That great Pauline 
master, Abbot Columba Marmion, O.S.B., declared emphatically: 
“Tn the liturgy I learned to know St. Paul and the Gospel.” *° 

But besides dogma, the Liturgy teaches morality without 
moralizing. In two excellent articles on ‘“ Liturgy 
Liturgy Support of the Moral Life” (Orate Fratres, Vol. VIII, 
and 1934, n.n. 3 and 4), Dom Bernard Capelle, O.S.B., 
Dogma stresses the fact that “liturgy more than any other 
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pedagogue, shows us our moral life 1) in its true Christian 
light, and 2) in the brightness of its invincible hope.” Descending 
to details, Johannes Pinsk in his work Divine Worship contends 
that the sexual aberrations of our day have come about because 
men have lost the sense of the holiness of the body. Liturgy, he 
holds will restore this sense. 

Finally, the Liturgy by clearly distinguishing true devotion 
from superficial devotionalism offers to youth a solid piety which 
will do much to keep them for the Church. Says Abbot Mar- 
mion: “It is through the Church that we draw near to Him 
(Christ)... . Since His ascension the Church takes His place. 
... her rites and ceremonies .. . interpret in an authentic manner, 
adapted to the understanding of the faithful, the true doctrine on 
this main point.”* 


IV. Fruits or tHe Liturey 


Tt is difficult to draw the line as to where we teach the Liturgy 
and where it teaches us. Some formal instruction in regard to 
the Liturgy is needed. But after we have called attention to the 
Liturgy and shown its vital importance, we must leave the pupils 
learn from the Liturgy itself. In the Liturgy we primarily honor 
God and secondarily we are edified and instructed. The Prot- 
estant Revolt gave people the idea that religious service meant 
primarily to instruct the people. Thus Protestant services have 
indeed some prayers but the main thing is the sermon, the instruc- 
tion. Even though our worship aims first of all at praising and 
thanking God, yet this same worship, our official Liturgy, is the 
theology of the people. 

Pope Pius XI insists on this in his Encyclical Quas Primas 
(Dec. 11, 1925). He tells us that the wounds of society and of 
individuals can be healed by leading all men to Christ. He treats 

of the charms of that kingdom wherein Christ rules as 
Pius XI King, wherein Christ rules by love. The Pope shows 
and how peace and love, harmony and sanctity will accrue 
Liturgy to all society if men and nations, one and all, will serve 

Christ, love and honor Him. All these fruits the Holy 
Father hopes from the Liturgy. He says that the annual feast of 
Christ the King will teach the people the rights of Christ and 
their own duties to Him and to one another. According to the 
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Pope, there is nothing more efficacious for instilling things of 
faith into the people and for arousing in them the inner joys of 
life than the liturgical cycle of the Church’s feasts. These feasts 
teach more profoundly than even the most serious theological 
treatises, because the liturgical year is unfolded before the eyes of 
the people month after month and year after year. It impresses 
them in a dramatic and appealing way. Thus, while they honor 
God and contemplate divine truths, these same truths are ever im- 
pressed more deeply upon their minds. Pope Pius XI recounts 
from history how the Church as a watchful mother has ever fos- 
tered the solemnities of feasts in honor of Christ, Our Lady, the 
Martyrs and other Saints. By these feasts, the Church promotes 
true piety and devotion, crushes heresy and ever holds before her 
children the saving doctrines of divine faith. 

“ Ts there a chapter of the catechism,” writes P. Lansoy, ‘“‘ which 
does not find expression in the liturgy, whether there is a question 
of God, of His perfections, of the homage which is due to Him, 
of sin and its expiation, of the Incarnation and Redemption, of 
how to profit by these mysteries; of prayer and its efficacy, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ and by the intercession of Mary and the 
Saints?” *° 

The value of the Liturgy as a means of instruction, its power 
in the teaching of our holy religion, the reasons of this power, 
may be summed up under three heads,” writes Dom Maur Gre- 

goire, then professor of Liturgy in the seminary of 
Doctrinal Tournai: “the charm exercised by the beauty and 


Value the poetry of the liturgical chants, of the ceremonies 
of the and of the churches; the suggestive eloquence of the 
Liturgy avowal of our beliefs contained in the yearly round 


of liturgical festivals, and lastly the instructive lan- 
guage of the rites—a language addressed to the senses. In all these 
ways the liturgy invests the truths of religion with powerful at- 
tractions which captivate the imagination and warm the heart, 
thus singularly quickening the convictions of the mind. By this 
means we make progress in supernatural truths, not certainly by 
the methods of speculative reason which probes into dogma and 
never rests content with what it knows, but the whole soul is led 
to live by the truth. If this be the case we must admit not only 
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that the liturgy offers precious opportunities for and remarkable 
contributions to the teaching of religion, but that its method of 
teaching is the best, that it is morally necessary for all who are 
not practised in abstraction, that is to say, for the immense ma- 
jority of mankind. We must also disavow the statement some- 
times made, that a knowledge of the lturgy is unnecessary, a 
luxury, to be given to the faithful last of all, if there is time.” ” 
Dom Lefebvre shows very clearly from the Missal how in the 
mind of the Church, Catechism and Liturgy are bound up. This 
is beautifully exemplified in the Masses of the Paschal Octave 
where we find certain truths that were announced to 
The the catechumens on the days following their baptism. 
People’s) ‘“ The Liturgy, full as it is of the most essential and 
Catechism most solid principles both dogmatic and moral, is 
therefore the people’s catechism, for when children 
have left school their Mother the Church can reach them, gener- 
ally speaking, only through her worship and by means of the 
sermons which throw light on the teaching there given. And if 
the children leave the catechism class knowing nothing at all of 
the liturgy and therefore not appreciating it, the priest has scarcely 
any chance of seeing them persevere for long in coming to church; 
when they are grown up they get weary of it, for they have never 
been initiated into what goes on there. So they slip away and per- 
haps not until they are on their death-bed will the priest find them 
again and try to awaken in their hearts that spark of faith put into 
them on the school benches but prevented from developing as it 
should on the benches of the church.” °° 
Incidentally we warmly recommend this work of Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre as excellent for teachers and for children in the higher 
grades and in high schools. A magazine that does excellent work 
for the liturgical apostolate and which could be read with ad- 
vantage by our older students is the splendid monthly periodical 
of the Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
entitled Orate Fratres. 
In The Spirit of Catholicism,** Karl Adam writes, regarding 
the doctrinal value of the Liturgy: “ The entire history of re- 
demption, beginning in Advent with the hopes of patriarchs and 
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prophets, and passing through the Crib and the Cross 
Another to the alleluia of Easter and the mighty wind of Pen- 
Authority tecost, is interwoven with the course of the natural 
year. With the revolution of the months and weeks 
and days there is a change also in the preaching of the Church 
and in her liturgy. New depths of the divine mystery are con- 
tinually being disclosed, new visions of the love and grace of 
Christ. So the Catholic is being constantly summoned out of his 
everyday life and enriched with constantly new impressions, in- 
sights and powers. He is thus able in a living and progressive 
manner to get into touch with the Church and to maintain a sym- 
pathetic contact with her. In particular, the Church’s feast-days 
are popular feasts in the noblest sense of the word, a joyful thanks- 
giving and jubilation before the Most Holy Sacrament... . 
So the Protestant theologian Niebergall describes the Church as a 
‘mistress of joy to her children’”*? Quoting Niebergall in 
another place Karl Adam speaks of the fact that the saints grew 
to spiritual maturity in the shadow of the altar and allows Nieber- 
gall to say: “‘ We cannot set too high a value on the Roman Mass 
as a spiritual power in the religious life.” ‘‘ And Heiler (Prot- 
estant) laments in vigorous terms that the Reformation was not 
able, while renewing the common worship of God, ‘to enkindle 
that intimate and fervent life of prayer which is excited by the 
Catholic service of Mass.’ ” *° 
Similar corroboration of the doctrinal value of the Liturgy is 
found in The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ.** In 
this work the author shows, according to the principles of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, that the “doctrine of the Mystical Body en- 
ables us to understand the sanctifying office of the liturgical year, 
because it alone explains why the mysteries of Christ the Head, 
to Whom God from eternity has associated us as members united 
to our Head, were ours in the past, and should be made personally 
ours in the present. We make our own the mysteries of Christ 
and their proper graces” by the sacraments and the liturgical 
year, which recalls them to us by a living practical commemora- 
tion.” © (Opncit.pp.xsxiv.) 
A book that would do great good in the hands of students and 
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teachers for the greater appreciation of the Mass is: “ The Mass, 
a Study of the Roman Inturgy by Adrian Fortesque.*® 
Liturgy deepens our faith, because the Liturgy is based on 
faith and beautifully expresses this same faith. Liturgy is the 
safe testimony to the belief of the Church. Lex orandt, lex cre- 
dendi. By this we do not mean that extra-liturgical 
Liturgy prayer should not be encouraged. ‘“ The rules and forms 


and of liturgical practice cannot be taken, without more ado, 
Faith as the authoritative and decisive standard for non-litur- 

gical prayer.... The forms of popular piety should... 
continue to exist side by side with those of the liturgy.... But 


in spite of the fact that the liturgy and popular devotion have 
each their own special premises and aims, still it is to liturgical 
worship that pre-eminence of right belongs. The liturgy is and 
will be the lew orandi. Non-liturgical prayer must take the 
liturgy for its model, and must renew itself in the liturgy, if it 
is to retain its vitality. ... All other forms of devotional prac- 
tice can always measure their shortcomings by the standard of the 
liturgy, and with its help find the surest way back to the wa 
ordinaria when they have strayed from it.” *” 

The spirit of prayer and healthy devotion breathes forth from 
the liturgical books. Holy Scripture and the writings of the 
Fathers are proposed for our meditation. All leads to Christ, 

the corner-stone and foundation of our faith. Hence 
Liturgy the prayers and hymns and lessons of the Liturgy are 
and not mere, theological formulae, but they are the devout 
Prayer and clear expression of our faith, guiding the will to 

love God and to serve Him. “The soul needs abso- 
lutely firm ground on which to stand. It needs a support by which 
it can raise itself, a sure external point beyond itself, and that 
can only be supplied by truth. The knowledge of pure truth is 
the fundamental factor of spiritual emancipation. ‘The truth 
shall make you free’ (John, viii, 82). The soul needs that 
spiritual relaxation in which the convulsions of the will are 
still, the restlessness of struggle quieted, and the shrieking of 
desire silenced.” ** 

This is the fruit of the Liturgy. In great repose, with a cer- 
tain sense of eternity, Mother Church contemplates divine truth 
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in the Liturgy. Truth is the queen guiding our actions. The 
appreciation of divine truth expressed in so many ways in the 
sacred Liturgy encourages us in our struggle to lead a good 
Christian life. 


“Hence the wonderful power of relaxation proper to the liturgy and its deep 
reposefulness. Hence its apparent consummation entirely in the contempla- 
tion of the fact that the liturgy is apparently so little disturbed by the petty 
tion, adoration and glorification of Divine Truth. This is also the explana- 
troubles and needs of everyday life. It also accounts for the comparative 
rareness of its attempts at direct teaching and direct inculeation of virtue. 
The liturgy has something in itself reminiscent of the stars, of their eternally 
fixed and even course, of their inflexible order, of their profound silence, and 
of the infinite space in which they are poised. It is only in appearance, how- 
ever, that the liturgy is so detached and untroubled by the actions and 
strivings and moral position of men. For in reality it knows that those who 
live by it will be true and spiritually sound, and at peace to the depth of 
their being; and that when they leave its sacred confines to enter life they 
will be men of courage.” *° 


If our Catholic people are to experience the full fruits of the 
sacred Liturgy, we priests must first of all duly appreciate the 
Liturgy. As teachers we have a golden opportunity to inculcate 

the proper interest in matters liturgical amongst our 
Necessity students. In a paper entitled “ Liturgy and the 
of Appre- Seminarians,’ Basil A. Stegmann, O.S.B., clearly 
ciation shows the need of teaching liturgy to all seminarians. 

We see from history that in such times and countries 
where Liturgy was not appreciated, the vigor of Catholic life 
weakened and heresy and anarchy followed. Dom Stegmann 
writes: ‘‘ What concerns us here is the question whether the 
clergy as the official teachers and ministers of the Church’s liturgy 
are not in great measure accountable for the religious conditions 
of their day. And since the priests at large reflect the spirit of the 
seminaries, is it not in these training camps of the clergy that 
the existing religious spirit is molded and determined?” *° 

It is the mind of the Church expressed by modern Popes that 
we foster the true liturgical spirit. As genuine Franciscans we 
cannot lag behind in the liturgical movement. We must be 

apostles in this field; we must train our young men to 
The Mind be apostles and thus the good people to whom we 
of the minister and the children whom we teach will catch 
Church the fire of our enthusiasm and will come closer to 
Christ through the sacred Liturgy. All our religious 


89 Toid., 148 ff. *° Orate Fratres, Oct., 1932. 
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teachers must gird themselves in the face of present dangers to 
our faith, to instill this faith into the hearts of the young and in 
such a permanent way that the lovely light of faith will glow 
brightly and ever stronger throughout life. But this means to 
teach religion the “ Liturgical Way.” This is the mind of the 
Church that our good people, young and old, love and live the 
Liturgy. They will then be better and happier. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. HYACINTH WORKMAN, O.F.M.:—Fr. Cuthbert has brought such a 
wealth of argument and authority to prove the Correlation of Religious 
Instruction with the Liturgy, he has treated his subject so thoroughly, that 
it would be superfluous to say anything more from the theoretical point of 
view. But because, as Sons of the Vir Catholicus et totus Apostolicus, we 
Franciscans must be more eager than others to follow the lead given by the 
Church (and Fr. Cuthbert has shown how insistently Popes Pius X and 
Pius XI have demanded that those who teach Religion avail themselves fully 
of the treasures of doctrine so lavishly and so beautifully enshrined in the 
Liturgy), we cannot do better than see how the wishes of the Church in this 
regard are carried out at the Abbatial School of the Benedictine Monks at 
Maredsous, in Belgium. St. Francis ever recognized the debt of gratitude 
which he owed the Benedictines for the material help which he received from 
them. I hereby acknowledge my indebtedness to them for the following out- 
line of what is being done in their school to teach religion in the framework 
of the Liturgy. What I here set forth is an abridged translation of a paper 
read by Dom Hugues Delogne at the Liturgical Week, Louvain, 1931, and 
published in the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, Nov. 22 and 29, 1931, pp. 
448-452, and Dec. 6, and 13, pp. 453-459. It will at least suggest what may 
be done in our Seraphic Colleges and elsewhere. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. There is no exprofesso Course of Apologetics at Maredsous, because Abbot 
Primate de Hemptinne was of opinion that the students are not sufficiently 
prepared for it since they have not yet received a philosophical training nor 
any grounding in the art of criticism. Their experience of the Realities of 
Life is too elementary for them to estimate the strength of arguments which 
prove a thesis. On the other hand they are more easily impressed by the 
apparent strength of objections which their memory will be likely to retain. 
The Abbot’s conception permits us to consecrate the best and most fruitful 
years of the Humanities to a positive exposition of Dogma, Moral, Liturgy, 
ete. which will help the student to know, love and practise his Religion. 
As occasion offers, the Professor will, of course, touch upon Apologetics and 
meet the immediate needs of his pupils. 


2. There is only one Teacher of Religion at Maredsous. In most Colleges 
Religious Instruction is given by the Professor of each class. This Professor 
who naturally wields greater influence over his pupils than a teacher of 
particular branches, can give all the weight of his authority to the Religious 
course which the pupils consider secondary, because it does not count for ‘their 
Certificate, and because they think they already know it sufficiently. 

But investigation has shown that the Course of Religion thus given is often 
sacrificed, either because the Professors encroach upon the too short hours 
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consecrated to it, or because, being given at a moment when the pupils are 
tired, it does not receive sufficient care and attention. Many Professors do not 
think it necessary to prepare carefully this Religious Course because it seems 
so easy when compared with other subjects which they teach. Moreover, it 
has been remarked that the multiplicity of Professors of Religion renders 
unity and continuity of teaching very difficult. For all these reasons there is 
a special teacher of Religion at Maredsous, who takes each class at the hours 
marked in the curriculum. 


3. Neither is there a Separate Course of Liturgy. The Programme of 
Studies is already so heavily charged that the Liturgy course would have to 
be limited to a few lessons rushed off at the end of a school year, and reduced 
to a few dry definitions, to endless lists of unfamiliar names which could be 
only half explained, and would often be badly illustrated. Treated in this 
summary fashion at the end of the school year, it could not excite any interest. 

On the other hand, it is to be feared that merely occasional teaching of 
Liturgy will be insufficient and incomplete. Hence, at Maredsous, a programme 
of Religious Instruction wherein the teaching of Dogma, Moral, Canon Law, 
Apologetics (vide supra), Church History and Religious Art is based on the 
Liturgical year, which will serve as the frame and the thread of that teaching. 


GENERAL EXPOSITION OF THE METHOD. 


It is evident that if we establish and bring home to the student the intimate 
connection which exists between Instruction, Piety and Religious Action we 
shall obtain a maximum of interest, of unity, and of close collaboration of 
these three elements which constitute the life of the Christian and should never 
be separated from each other. And we shall obtain results if we confine our- 
selves to following the Liturgical year, step by step, in this threefold domain. 

Our Course of Religious Instruction is distributed over the six years of the 
Humanities. During the first of every two years, Dogma is studied in the 
framework of the Liturgical year; during the second, Moral is taken, in the 
same framework. Thanks to this partition, both Dogma and Moral are studied 
three times, each succeeding time more thoroughly and in a manner better 
adapted to the age of the students. It is an application of the Christocentric 
method so much in vogue today. 

In this way it is hoped that the students will learn and, better still, retain 
the course thrice repeated and so intimately connected with the celebration of 
the various feasts, and which the liturgical year will recall, partially at least, 
throughout their life. 

This arrangement of the Religion Course, over periods of two years allows 
the professor to vary his teaching and to rest the mind. It is not advisable to 
try to teach the entire Doctrinal and Moral course every year. This would 
overcharge the programme and would render the course tiresome, as the 
students would be required to go over the same matter six times during their 
Humanities. 


A DETAILED PLAN OF THE DoGMA COURSE. 


For the first three months of the School Year we study the Preliminaries,— 
the persons between whom Religion establishes relationship,—God and Man. 
We begin with Man as being the better known. We speak of him from both 
the Natural and Supernatural viewpoint, and we immediately draw practical 
conclusions for our conduct towards God and towards ourselves. (Chap. I). 

Then we go on to treat of God, Ist as known by reason, 2ndly as known by 
Revelation, i.e., The Blessed Trinity. (Chap. II). 

In an appendix we treat of the Angels and of the Demons placed between 
God and Man. And then after a glimpse at the Liturgical Year, its purpose 
and divisions, we come to:— 
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Tur CHRISTMAS CrcLE—During Advent, Christmas, the Epiphany, we study 
the Incarnation, and the Nature of the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Tur Easter Crote—During Septuagesima we study Original Sin which has 
rendered the Incarnation necessary. 

During Lent we see Jesus Christ teaching us by His doctrine and His 
example the way to Heaven. 

During Passiontide—He redeems us by His death. 

At Haster and the Ascension—He wins Heaven for us. 

At Pentecost, having instituted the Church to replace Him on earth, He 
sends Her the Holy Ghost that She may guide us in His Footsteps. 


Every chapter is divided into three paragraphs. The first treats of the 
liturgical period which is the framework of the lesson: Etymology, History, 
Particularities, such as Colors, Vestments, Prayers, etc. The second, which is 
the chief one, exposes the Doctrine. The third attempts to teach the pupils to 
put that doctrine into practice in their lives. 


DETAILED PLAN. 


Chapter I 1 iotip oes wig Notions. 
The P tion: 2, Subject: rist in O. T. 
: poise oF 8. Practice: Our Models during Advent. 
Part I 
: Chapter II 1. Liturgical Framework. 
The Christmas Cy hee ened Ki 2. Subject: Hidden life—The Incarnation. 
The Incarnation. RUE 3. Practice: Humble Duty out of Love. 
Chapter III 1 Liturgical Framework. 
Unfolding of the 2. Subject: Manifestation of the Divinity of J. C. 
Mystery of the 8. Practice: Adore God in J.C. 
Epiphany. 
A. Remote: ae Nee akan Frame- 
: work). 
Septuaresims 2. Subject: Original Sin. 
3. Practice: Prudence, Hu- 
Chapter I ; mility. 
. B. Passion-tide 1. Liturgical Framework. 
Preperation. Pat 2. Subject: Public Life of 
our Blessed Lord. 
8. Practice: Mortification. 
Cc. dint 1. Liturgical Framework. 
ie vps 2. Subject: Redemption. 
Part II RSLS 3. Practice: Sacrifice. 
The Easter Cycle— 
The Redemption. 
Chapter II 


1. Liturgical Framework. 
The Feast of Easter. 2. Subject: The Resurrection of our Blassed Lord. 
8. Practice: our Resurrection. 


1. Liturgical Framework. 


Chapter III A. Ascension. 2. puree ia iho Opened. 
The Unfolding of 3. ee rogress heaven- 


the Mystery. 
1. Liturgical Framework. 
B. Pentecost. 2. Subject: The Church. 
[ 8. Practice: True Sons of 
the Church. 
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N.B.. There should be no difficulty, either as regards Dogma or Moral, in 
coordinating manuals and Catechisms with this Plan of the Liturgical Year. 
All that is required is the changing of the order of the Chapters. 


PLAN OF THE Morar Courses. 


In the Moral Course we allow ourselves more liberty in following the 
Liturgical Year. We are content if there be any connection at all between 
the matter treated and the liturgy, without demanding that it be adequate, 
and without repeating the Liturgical Notions for each season. We give here 
the first page of our manual and its divisions: 


The Place of this treatise: Dogma teaches us to know God and what He 
has done for us. Moral teaches us what we must do to render Him love for 
love and thus normally procure His Glory and attain our own happiness,— 
which is our purpose as it is that of every creature. 


The Division of the Course: 


Preliminaries—Several Notions. 


Book I —Theological Virtues. 
Book II —The Commandments and the Moral Virtues. 
Book III —The Sacraments. 


Method. As in The Dogma Course, we follow the Liturgical Cycle. We give 
first some general ideas, then, during Advent, we study the Theological Virtues, 
Faith and Hope, which characterize this season during which the Expectation 
of the Messias is commemorated. 

During Christmas and the Epiphany—Oharity—God gives Himself to us to 
teach us to give ourselves to Him and to our Brethren. 

During Septuagesima and Lent—The Commandments and Moral Virtues, 
which these Penitential Seasons, recalling the Promulgation of the Law on 
Mt. Sinai, invite us to practise bravely—austere though they may seem to be. 

During Haster and Pentecost, the Sacraments, which give to our soul the 
grace merited by the death of Christ on the cross, grace which the Holy Ghost, 
sent by the Risen Christ who has returned to heaven, unceasingly pours into 
the hearts of the faithful since the day of His descent on the Apostles. (It was 
with this in mind that the Church administered the Sacraments of Baptism, 
Eucharist and Confirmation on these days. Our Liturgy still bears traces of 
this). May we say in passing, though it is not part of our course, that we 
insist on the positive side of the virtues to be practised and not only on 
the negative side of wrong that must be avoided. We may not insist in the 
Moral course on the Liturgy. But we do not overlook it. For instance, when 
in our lessons on the Virtue of Justice, we treat of the Virtue of Religion, we 
show the preéminent importance of liturgical piety without, however, for- 
getting private or personal piety. 


Notes CONCERNING HACH CLASS. 
Seventh Form or Preparatory. 


Little need be said about this class in which the little Catechism and the 
Old Testament are studied. As only a few pupils take this course, we do not 
give them special Liturgical doctrine. We suggest that the teacher should not 
insist on getting word-for-word answers from his pupils, save, evidently, for 
important definitions. As regards Liturgical teaching, these young pupils 
learn to serve Mass, to follow it in their missals, and they are encouraged to 
ask questions on all they see in Church, and the professors take occasion to 
drive home certain practical lessons. 
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The beautiful big colored pictures of Fiigel add variety to the decoration of 
the classroom. As, unfortunately, they do not cover the entire Liturgical 
Year, we have supplemented them with the pictures of Dom Sebastian Braun 
and with a series of large pictures by Speybrouck which have been donated 
to the school. 

First CycLe: LOowerr COURSE. 


Siath Class. 


The matter to be seen in this class is marked by a marginal point in the 
summary of the Dogma course especially printed for the pupils. It is done in 
abridged form, serves as an aid to the memory and dispenses the pupil from 
making his own summary. Moreover, it obliges the pupil to pay attention in 
class, for it is well nigh unintelligible as it reads. The verso of each page is 
blank and may be used for taking notes and illustrating the lesson. 

Pupils of this class are most interested by the Liturgical Framework,—that 
is to say, by the particularities of color, prayer, etc., of each liturgical season. 
The more numerous the details to be remembered, the more the pupils like it. 
We illustrate the lessons with the big Nelson pictures, which are changed for 
each class. On the whole, they serve our purpose well, in spite of their 
Protestant inspiration. They bring out satisfactorily the costumes and 
customs and the Palestinian scenery, but they fail frequently from the 
religious viewpoint. In this regard the collection of William Héle is not 
much better. The engravings of Gustave Doré are much more artistic and 
religious, unfortunately they are not colored. The postcards of Leinweher, 
which seem to be inspired by Doré’s work are beautifully colored, and when 
projected, produce splendid effect. At the approach of the great feasts of 
Christmas and Easter we give illustrated lectures, with the aid of colored post- 
cards, on Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, etc., enlivened by scenes from the 
Life of our Blessed Lord which we intersperse among the geographical pictures 
of the places where these scenes are situated. 

The intuitive material for this class is completed by a map of Palestine 
en relief, by rough models of Jerusalem, Bethlehem and of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and by a big map which traces the journeys of St. Paul which permits the 
pupils to follow him while we read the Acts of the Apostles, these also being 
illustrated by means of the Nelson Collection. 

All pupils have Canon Weber’s Four Gospels in One, and every evening 
before going to bed they read whatever was omitted in class for lack of time. 
The Authentic Acts of the Martyrs, by Dom Leclercq, are read to good purpose. 


Fifth Class. 


As the matter for the Moral Course is not very abundant, we seize the 
opportunity to employ the first three months on a detailed study of the Mass. 
For this purpose we have summarized in telegraphic style the excellent work 
of Dom Eugene Vandeleur. Here again details are only appreciated and are 
never too numerous. For example the incensing of the Altar, of the Relics, 
of the Ministers, of the People are thoroughly explained. . . . We visit both 
the sacristy and the church and we examine and explain everything—which is 
certainly preferable to the mere study of pictures. Each pupil must make a 
drawing of a basilica, with the altar turned towards the people, the tribune, 
ete., in order to give the reason for the movements and gestures of the priest 
at the Epistle, Gospel, ete. 

After studying Baptism, a visit to the Fonts is suggested with the renewal 
of the Vows of Baptism on the spot where so many children are born to the 
life of grace. ; 

Each pupil receives a small pocket-book, which is called the “ Diptychs ” 
and which he keeps carefully to read from it each morning at Mass in union 
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with the priest the names of relations, benefactors and friends, both living and 

dead, to recall and celebrate the anniversaries of great graces received, whether 

ae or family or social, to reread their resolutions and see to their being 
ept. 

In order to explain the Virtues, the Commandments and the Sacraments 
the teacher uses the big Bible of Crampon, from which he extracts the beautiful 
stories which are authentic and much more interesting on account of their 
details than the summaries which are found in the Bible histories. The Nelson 
pictures of the Old Testament illustrate these readings. 

This first cycle ends appropriately with the Retreat preparatory to Con- 
firmation and to the Solemn Profession of Faith, and with Solemn Communion 
and Renewal of Baptismal Vows. 


SECOND CYCLE: MIDDLE CouRSE. 


Fourth Class. 
(Doctrine) 


All educators know that this class coincides with the critical stage in the 
life of the boy passing from childhood to manhood. His-piety, hitherto so 
touching dwindles and gives place to a certain indifference. He begins to 
doubt and seems proud to let it be known. He asks if all he has’ been told is 
true and sure. He feels he must begin to control what he has learned. The 
teacher must bear all this in mind and insist somewhat on the apologetic side 
of his lessons. It will be wise at this turning point of the boy’s life to indicate 
clearly what is of Faith, as being contained in Scripture and Tradition, and 
what is more or less legendary. Take for example the story of the Magi: 
bring out the fact that the Gospel says nothing of their number, of their 
name, of their color, of their social condition, and show (it will be most 
interesting) how little by little has grown the legend which gives us all these 
details. The teacher should insist on the legitimacy of the honor paid to the 
Magi as the patrons of travellers. 

The pupil must be told that these details were not spoken of in the lower 
classes, and that they were not relegated to legend, because the time for that 
was not ripe. 

We insist in this class on the historical and geographical details of the Life 
of Christ, and have the pupils draw maps of Palestine and plans of Jeru- 
salem. Also from the Liturgical point of view, we insist on the origin of the 
Feasts and the growth of present day usages. The pupils have each a copy 
of the New Testament and learn to compare the Gospels. 

To illustrate the course we set up the artistic works of the Italian and 
Spanish Renaissance—those especially of Murillo and Raphael, which the 
pupils are now able to appreciate. They write short sketches on these paint- 
ings, giving the author, the epoch, the school and the characteristics. Thus 
they prey on beauty, they form their tastes, and they see the important place 
which religion occupies in art. From time to time a pupil gives the class an 
illustrated lecture that the pupils may synthetize their ideas on these various 
schools of painting. 

We make use of the Seemans (Leipzig) collection in colors, of the photos of 
Anderson and Oliviari. Two points in the margin of the Religion Course 
Programme mark the matter of this second cycle. 


Fourth Olass. 
(Moral) 
The intellectual and physical crisis continues (for some, it just begins) 


and it will not be out of place to study Moral a little more deeply, to insist 
on responsibility, to appeal to the point of honor and to the sense of duty, 
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and to direct towards the ideal of charitable action. Ozanam, the founder of 
the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul said: “We try to place their Faith 
under the shelter of their charity.” Many manuals allot too small a space to 
this Queen of Virtues, which as our Lord says, “sums up all the Law and the 
Prophets.” We try to remedy this deficiency. The teacher of religion who 
is also the Director of the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul is better able, 
in this connexion, to put theory and practice together. In class he will dwell 
on the examples which he and his pupils have met with during their visits; 
and in the visits he will show the application of the principles. It may be 
objected that we are forgetting the Liturgy, or at least that we are teaching 
Religion by means of the Liturgy in the framework of the Liturgical Year. 

Our answer is that we have already set forth our plan which follows the 
Liturgy step by step, and that at this period of the course we are content to 
give the necessary practical remarks for each class. We also think it better 
to make the pupils treat of the Liturgy without seeming to do so, than to 
speak often of it and yet make no use of it. Thus, in their visits to the poor 
our pupils enquire about the fulfillment of religious duties, give the children’s 
missal to first Communicants or the complete missal to older people. They 
have even seen to the building of a church in a village where there was none. 
This, it seems to us is practical teaching of Liturgical Charity. To illustrate 
our lessons we use the Flemish, German and Dutch Masters, and in particular, 
Rubens, Diirer and Rembrandt. 3 


THIRD CycLEe: Superior Course. 


Versification Class. 
(Dogma) 


We take Dogma for the third and last time. We go over the matter studied 
in the sixth and fourth classes but we try to turn the students’ attention more 
to Dogma than to Apologetics. Apologetics are not neglected and we go deeper 
into the proofs of the existence of God and of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and of the Sacred Books. Meanwhile we remark that our students who live 
the Liturgical Year during which the Person and the Teachings of Christ pass 
continuously before their eyes, experience no difficulty in believing in His 
Divinity. When, year after year, we have celebrated so solemnly and with 
ever better understanding the birth of Christ at Christmas, His manifestation 
to the Magi at the Epiphany, His public life, His death and resurrection 
during Lent and the Easter feasts, the reality of all these things and the 
Divinity of Christ is quickly brought home to everyone. 

Theological quarrels, the heresies, questions freely disputed on the hypo- 
static union, on original sin, the mode according to which the Redemption 
by Christ is imputed to us, on the manner of belonging to the soul or to the 
body of the Church,—these interest the students more than one would think, 
and help us to discover unsuspected errors. For example, many are Apol- 
linarists without being aware of it, and many would come under the con- 
demnation of the Syllabus and of the Encyclical Pascendi. It is good that 
the students should realize the difficulties of these great problems and to see 
that they have been so seriously studied. They conceive a greater esteem for 
their Religion and must confess that they have a great deal to learn before 
they can begin to teach their Parish Priest. 

We find it an excellent practice, every year, to make the students translate 
an easy article of the Summa Theologica, appropriate to each one. 

Thus they become acquainted with the method of St. Thomas and are im- 
pressed by the vastness and depth of his genius. A prolonged visit to the 
Abbey Library which contains more than a hundred thousand volumes, helps 
to convince them of the tremendous extent of Religious Science. When they 
have turned the pages of the great Encyclopedias, the Greek and Latin 
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Patrologies, the Works of Mabillon, the Bollandists, Suarez, Cajetan, and other 
similar works, they feel very small indeed, and are more disposed to listen 
than to make objections. 

We place at the disposal of those who wish to read them Apologetical works 
such as those of Canon Buysse, Father de Grandmaison’s Life of Christ Dom 
Colomba Marmion’s Christ the Life of the Soul, and Christ in His Mysteries — 
works both so theological and so liturgical. ; 

Pupils in Versification are better able to relish the Primitives of the various 
schools and the masterpieces of Fra Angelico. May we remark that from the 
liturgical point of view the works of these masters are more satisfactory, and 
that they are sometimes faultless. Who does not know and admire the beauti- 
ful copes of the angels and personages of Van Eryck. ... 

We should like to have time to comment on the Psalms and the hymns of the 
Church, but we are obliged to leave this task to the Class Professor, who, 
likewise, does not overlook the Fathers of the Church—incomparable models 
of liturgists who knew both how to create and to conserve. 

The Professor of History does not forget that the Church and Religion and 
Catholic Worship have played the part in both Ancient and Modern History, 
and he shows while mingling Church and Profane History that Church and 
State, while being independent societies in their own sphere, should neverthe- 
less be closely united and be helpful one to the other instead of fighting each 
other, as Pius XI has so recently reminded Mussolini. 


Rhetoric Class 
(Moral) 


Some one may reproach us for not ending our course with Dogma, which is 
more elevated and more difficult. If we are not doing so it is not just because 
we wish to keep to the order we began with, nor to avoid treating the same 
matter two years running. It is chiefly because we wish to prepare our young 
men for their life in the world and because we wish to speak to them more 
openly of the big individual and social problems which they are soon to face. 
Therefore, we insist on canonical questions which establish our duties, on the 
formation of conscience, on the duties of masters, of citizens, and especially 
on the social questions on which the great encyclical letters of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI have shed so much light, 

The last trimester, devoted to the study of our supernatural life, gives us 
the opportunity to speak at length on sanctifying grace and to refute the 
Jansenist, Pelagian and Quietist errors which lie in wait for fervent Chris- 
tians at all times. 

We earnestly engage our young men to be interested in politics—which, no 
matter what may be said to the contrary, is the key to all sorts of work, and 
in diplomacy which regulates the dealing of the nations one with the other. 
We plead with them, since they belong to the leading classes and because they 
have the responsibility of their influence, to be indeed leaders by becoming the 
enlightened and devoted servants of all. We remind them that the First of all 
social works is to render to God and lead others to render to God the worship 
due to Him. We are persuaded, and we think rightly so, that decadence of 
morals and of civilization comes, as St. Paul says in his epistle to the Romans, 
from the fact that the peoples, “having known God, have not glorified Him, 
have not given thanks to Him... and for that reason God has delivered 
them up to their corrupt desires,—to impurity.” In a parish where all fulfill 
their religious duties in the liturgical way, neither liberalism, nor socialism, 
nor bolshevist communism can obtain a hold. As a resolution to mark the 
end of their studies we ask the students to promise to assist at Mass every 
day, as we are persuaded that if this is done, the rest is safe. We advise our 
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Rhetoricians to read all the works of Bossuet, who was a great theologian and 
a great liturgist, as well as the greatest of all French orators. From every 
point of view, they may learn a great deal from him. We have kept for the 
Rhetoric Class the Religious Painters who are the hardest to understand,—we 
mean the moderns and the contemporaries. If the Liturgy inspired them a 
little more, they would not be so often worthy of condemnation, and often 
they would be more easily understood. 


Liturgical Formation. 


We append a few details concerning the liturgical formation which we give 
to our students. 


1. On his arrival at school each student receives the missal and the vesperal. 


2. Every evening, towards the end of the study period the Prefect, especially 
in the three lower classes, prepares the Mass for the next day, indicates the 
pages, says a word or two on the Saint or the mystery of the day and suggests 
one or two good resolutions. 

3. The pupils serve the Masses, and those who do not, assist at the Dia- 
logued Mass in their own chapel. Nearly all receive Holy Communion daily. 
Every Sunday they assist at the High Mass and the Vespers and take part in 
the singing with the Monks. Every Sunday evening in their own chapel they 
sing Compline according to the Roman Rite. When the Abbot sings Pontifical 
High Mass, the pupils serve. 


4. They remain at school for the Feasts of Christmas and Easter, and assist 
at all the Holy Week functions. 


One can imagine the very high idea the pupils get of Liturgical Worship 
and of the benefits they derive from participating so fully in it. 

We wish to insist on this fact that while we strive to instil into our pupils 
true liturgical piety we do not neglect the modern devotions so justly and so 
strongly recommended by the Sovereign Pontiffs. 

On the first Friday of every month, the pupils assist with the monks at 
benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Every Friday, Fr. Rector presides at 
the Way of the Cross. Every day the boys say their morning and night 
prayers and the beads. We encourage them to make a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament every day after dinner before beginning their recreation. They 
make a Retreat every year, and they wear the fivefold scapular. 

We have never remarked that these non-liturgical devotions lead to duality 
of piety either in our pupils or in ourselves, and we do not understand those 
who pretend that they do. 

On the other hand, we do not think it our duty to create duality between 
piety and action. Without wishing to make our pupils scrupulous and without 
trying to subordinate worship to discipline, we do insist on the sentiment of 
duty and we are of opinion that the accomplishment of the duties of one’s 
state is the best criterion of the sincerity and value of piety: “ Ha fructibus 
cognoscetis eos.” 


P.S. It need hardly be added that the course outlined by Dom Delogne 
would have to be slightly modified to make it adaptable in our American 
schools and colleges. But it shows clearly what may be done, and no doubt 
a perusal of the Manuals used at Maredsous and consultations with the 
originators of the programme would complete the information given above and 
allow a start to be made. 


Note of the Translator. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Fr. Vincent Kroger, O.F.M. 


In the work of conversion, and more particularly, in the matter 
of religious instruction for adults, the early Franciscan mis- 
sionaries of North America are models. With these friars work- 

ing in New Spain during the second quarter of the 
Boy sixteenth century, the young converts themselves 
Missionaries played an important réle in the preaching of Christ 

crucified. Realizing that the territory was im- 
mense and the number of prospective converts almost beyond com- 
putation, the friars devised a means of bringing the faith to the 
Indians “ out of the mouths of infants and sucklings.” 

Boarding schools were established in convenient localities, and 
the friars persuaded the Indian chiefs of the surrounding villages 
to send their sons to these centers of education. At times the en- 
rollment was as high as a thousand. Whilst teaching these children 
the truths of salvation, the friars learned from them the Indian 
language, and immediately began to translate the ordinary prayers 
into the vernacular. Later a complete catechism of Christian doc- 
trine was published; then a grammar and a dictionary—the first 
to be edited in the Indian language. 

The youths learned rapidly, some of them becoming very pro- 
ficient in explaining the truths of faith. After a specialized 
course of instruction, these young men were permitted to go out 
into the villages, and there announce the glad tidings of the gospel 
in the market places. As an added attraction for the Indians, the 
doctrines of religion and the common prayers were set to music. 
The result was that at times the market places resounded with the 
voices of hundreds and thousands, singing the praises of God. 

Thousands of young men were trained in this manner, and 
sent out in all directions to prepare the soil for the sowing of the 
missionaries. It must be granted, however, that these Boy Mis- 
sionaries were not always successful in their attempts. Many of 
them met with strenuous opposition which in some cases led to 
martyrdom by their own families and relatives. Still, the suc- 
cess of their work supplies an explanation for the otherwise in- 
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credible number of conversions, wrought by the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles 
of Mexico.” * We have their explicit statement that together they 
baptized more than a million Indians, each of them having initi- 
ated into the faith more than a hundred thousand.’ 

When the history of the Franciscan Order in North America 
has been written in its entirety, it will be an object of legitimate 
pride for every friar. During the past four hundred years these 

pioneer missionaries have established a standard. 
Missionary ‘Their apostolic zeal and priestly enthusiasm might 
Zeal well serve as a starting point for mission work in 
modern society and civilization. Certain it is, that 
our task today is of the pioneer type. In the present period of 
transition it is evident that society must begin again; economic, 
social and industrial life must be revamped; otherwise we must 
yield to the forces of destruction, which are already hard at work. 
The present crisis through which we are passing presents an op- 
portunity for the Church to regenerate society as she has so often 
done before. But we, her leaders, must enter enthusiastically 
into the work. If we but follow in the footsteps of our Francis- 
can predecessors, we can in great measure withstand the forces 
of evil and contribute an inestimable benefit to our contemporary 
and future generations. 

No political or economic system is able to save 
Necessity of modern civilization. Only the influence of religion 
Religious can accomplish this task, and that through the me- 
Instruction dium of education. The National Catholic Edu- 
actional Association issued this statement at its 

thirty-fourth annual convention. 

By making religion the basic integrating force in its program, Catholic 
education lays the only solid foundation for life in a democratic society. 


It emphasizes on the one hand the sacredness of the individual personality 
and on the other the responsibility of that personality to God. 


If one wishes to know the prospects for the future generation, 
one looks to the youth of the present day. And those who would 
instill certain ideals and principles into the men and women of 
tomorrow, look to a process of education and training for the 
young. How true this is of those who endeavor to inflict an un- 
holy social philosophy upon the world! But what provision is 


1 Franciscan Educational Conference, XVIII, 18 (1936), 64 ff. 
?Wadding. Annales: XVI, A.D. 1523 ff. 
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being made for the religious endowment of the future? We find 
that: 


The vast majority of those who receive an intensive and formal religious 
instruction are under our care. Some eight percent of the young people of 
school age in this country attend Catholic schools. Another twelve percent 
come under our teaching in Church and Sunday school. Of the remaining 
eighty percent less than one-sixth receive any Sunday school instruction 
under Protestant auspices, and Protestant leaders generally deplore the 
inadequacy of most of the instruction that is given. ... Family teaching 
of religion is neglected in more than half of the homes of America.® 


It is not, therefore, surprising to find that people in America 
are lacking in religious, supernatural motivation. If we are to 
save our country for Christ and God, we must concentrate upon 
religious education, and it is our most urgent duty, to educate 
those who come under our immediate attention. It is important 
that we bring Christ into their convictions and through their con- 
victions into their lives. Thus we may hope that these “ Christo- 
erats ” will act as leaven, restoring the supernatural to American 
life and conduct. 

Men in the legal profession tell us that youth in general (and 
that includes our own) is manifesting an increased tendency 
towards irreligion. This seems to indicate that the knowledge of 

religious principles obtained during the school age’ 
Adult is not a sufficient deterrent against an evil life. 
Religious And evidently the want is not supplied by Sunday 
Instruction sermons. Of course, various evil influences have 

contributed to youths’ delinquency. But the basic, 
fundamental reason for irreligion is the absence or insufficiency 
of religious instruction. We know that there is no provision 
for this instruction in the public schools; but do we realize 
that for the most part our own boys and girls are left to shift 
for themselves after leaving the sacred precincts of the school? 
If they were fortunate enough to be educated in a Catholic high 
school, the danger is not so great; but the fact is that less than 
one-third of our Catholics receive the benefit of a religious grade 
school training; and of these only ten percent attend a secondary 
school under Catholic auspices. 

We must admit to our sorrow that the leakage of the Church 
in America is great and alarming. No one knows how great it 


8Very Rev. John F. O’Hara, President of Notre Dame. Quoted as “A 
Thought for Today ” in the Catholic Daily Tribune, April 11, 1932. 
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really is. There are very few parishes where the leakage is defi- 
nitely known. Nearly all of our attention is devoted 
Saving to those who come to divine services. Thus we are ex- 
the pending most of our efforts in saving the saved. In 
Saved a letter of our Holy Father to the Catholics of Mexico, 
we find mention of a serious defect in their work of 

Catholic Action. He says: 
That defect has been without doubt the fact that ordinarily our Apos- 
tolate has been directed exclusively toward pious Catholics, who needed 
it the least, and has failed to make itself felt among those who are luke- 


warm, indifferent, who have withdrawn from God, and those who have had 
the misfortune of losing their faith.* © 


To remedy this situation, certain communities of Sisters have 
undertaken to serve as Parish Visitors, to act as advance agents 
for the work of the priest—like the Boy Missionaries for the 

friars in the conversion of Mexico. The Dominican 
Other Sisters of Adrian, Michigan, were asked to make a visi- 
Sheep tation in a parish which counted about six or seven 

hundred families. After the filed account of the visi- 
tation had been completed, it was discovered that fourteen hundred 
families could be added to the parish register. The pastor had 
not known of these families before. ' 
It is said that many Franciscan parishes in Germany have 
systematized this matter of keeping in touch with the families 
committed to their charge. Each priest assigned to the parish 

has a definite district for his special attention. A 
Parish complete index system is maintained by the pastor. It 
Helpers contains the information furnished by an organization 

of young men and women, each of whom visits a certain 
number of families. Likewise the bureau of vital statistics for- 
wards all data about births, marriages and deaths. 

A study of the development of the Church in modern Europe 
will convince anyone of the necessity of religious activity, and 
likewise of the fact that to have an enlightened and successful 

Catholic Action, there must be a systematic program 
Revolt of of religious instruction. ‘The position of the Church 
the Masses is quite different in the various countries; but a com- 
mon element is had in the revolt of the masses. The 


* Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. New York, St. Anthony Guild, 1936, pp. 85-91. 

®See: “Leakage from the Barque of Peter,’ America, LVI, 6. Also: 
“Reasons for Leakage from the Barque of Peter,” op. cit., 10. 
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laboring man is everywhere clamoring for acknowledgment and 
for an active participation in the affairs of the nations. On the 
other hand, the upper classes are resisting any change in the ex- 
isting form of government. The result of the clash has been a 
dictatorship of Fascism or some form of Communism. But the 
Church is accepted, rejected or tolerated, according to the preva- 
lent social philosophy of the ruling power. This situation is due 
largely to the industrial revolution. The spread of liberalism, 
rationalism and nationalism has prevented the Church from ex- 
erting her proper influence. And as these modern tendencies 
continued to sway the populace, great losses have come to the 
Church in traditionally Catholic countries. Right now these 
nations are ready and liable to accept and adopt a social philosophy 
which is antagonistic to the Church. 

There is evidently lacking in Western Europe that Christian 
enlightenment, that informed Catholicity which is required above 
all in times of stress and unrest. There is wanting in the masses 
a knowledge of Catholic philosophy of life, more especially of the 
social teachings of the Church. The welfare of the Church is 
tied up with the masses and not so much with the welfare of the 
ruling class. The Popes have long recognized this fact and have 
called for religious instruction along social lines, with the conse- 
quent program of applying practically Catholic social principles. 
Such a program requires the co-operation of the hierarchy, the 
clergy and the laity. Then only can religion be restored to its 
rightful place in a society which has been estranged and secular- 
ized. The direction of the reform has been indicated by Leo 
XIII and Pius XI. From the year 1891 until 1931 some two 
hundred and forty rather lengthy statements were issued by the 
Holy See regarding social and economic problems. Our present 
Holy Father has issued fifteen encyclical letters during the past 
six years. Pope Pius XI states in his official letter, Athevstec 
Communism : 


Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to foster in all classes of society 
an intensive program of social education adapted to the varying degrees 
of intellectual culture. It is necessary with all care and diligence to pro- 
cure the widest possible diffusion of the teachings of the Church, even 
among the working classes. The minds of men must be illumined with the 
sure light of Catholic teaching, and their wills must be drawn to follow and 
apply it as the norm of right living in the conscientious fulfillment of their 
manifold social duties. 


ig 
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All those who have studied these official statements grant that 
they contain at least a plausible solution of our difficulties. If 
then these instructions, addressed to the whole world, would have 
been taken seriously in Europe, the Catholic parties in Germany, | 
Italy, and France would not have passed out of existence; the 
anti-Catholic forces would not have grown to such dimensions. 
Moreover, it may be long before the Church will regain her pres- 
tige and influence over the hearts and minds of those nations. 
Although conditions have not come to such a pass in our own 
country, nevertheless, it must be admitted that the trends and 
tendencies to irreligion are already present. The necessity of a 
Catholic program is becoming daily more urgent. 

Is it possible for the Church in the United States to counteract 
the evils of capitalism and effect a better distribution of wealth ? 
Can the Church instill labor and industry with spiritual ideals 
and principles? Can she continue to vindicate the rights of con- 
science and religion regarding personality, marriage and edu- 
cation? The answer to these questions depends upon the manner 
in which the members of Christ’s Church respond to the call of 
the Popes for the study and discussion of religious ideals.° 

It must not be thought that changes which occur in the po- 
litical, economic, or religious life of a nation happen very sud- 
denly. Those who say that apparently the Communists or Nazis 

will not take over our government within the next 


Economic few years seem to forget that the false principles 
Changes are of these systems are constantly gaining ground 
Gradual in the minds of the people. Besides, if we are to 


have a totalitarian State, the system of government 
will not be like that of Russia, Italy, or Germany, but accommo- 
dated to the American temperament. A gradual transformation 
will take place in the mental attitude of our people, before this 
new totalitarian State becomes a reality. 

The example of Spain and Mexico contains a warning and a 
lesson for the United States. In all three of these countries there 
is a struggle for social justice; in each, much injustice has been 
inflicted on the workingmen and the poorer classes, and a con- 
centration of wealth is in the hands of the few. 

The peasants of Spain constitute seventy-two percent of the 


°“The Catholicity of Modern Europe.” The Catholic Historical Review, 
XXIII, 1 (April 1937), 1-16. 
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population. But in 1927 the greater majority of the peasants 
obtained from their land less than a peseta a day (less than 
twenty cents in American money). Already in November, 1851, 
Donozo Cortes wrote to the Queen Mother Marie Christine of 
Spain: 

The Spanish nation is lost if extraordinary efforts be not soon made to 
hold up the stream which threatens to throw the wealthy classes into the 


abyss. ... The poor have lost their patience because the rich people have 
lost their love and charity. 


The condition of the masses in Mexico was not very different. 
In the state of Morelos 2 percent of the population owned ninety- 
eight percent of the land. The vast majority of the people were 
living in abject poverty. Workingmen were receiving a few pen- 
nies a day. Therefore, the revolutionary party appealed to the 
working class, promising them a living wage. They appealed to 
the poor promising a fair distribution of wealth. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the attempt to rescue the work- 
ers and the poor is being made by revolutionary leaders who are 
irreligious and haters of religion. And the impression is given 
that the Church is unconcerned about the conditions of the masses; 
that she has no solution to offer for the social problem. But as 
a matter of fact, the reforms proposed by the revolutionaries have 
been advocated by the Church for many years, and definitely 
recommended by Leo XIII, in his Labor encyclical of 1891. 

In our own country, the Brookings Institution has revealed 
very similar conditions amongst the poor and working classes of 
society. In 1929 two-thirds of the entire savings of the country 
were made by 2.3 percent of those having an income over ten 
thousand dollars. In the same year one-tenth of one percent of 
the richest American families received as much as forty-two per- 
cent of the poorest class. This certainly indicates an unfair dis- 
tribution of commodities. No wonder Pius XI deplores this 
condition in the encyclical Reconstruction of the Social Order: 


In the first place, then, it is patent that in our days not only is wealth 
accumulated, but immense power and despotic economic domination is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, and that those few are frequently not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested funds, who admin- 
ister them at their good pleasure.” 


7 Commonweal, XXVI, 6 (June 4, 1937), 148-150. 
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Something must be done to save the faith of those souls whom 
Divine Providence has committed to our care. And to all ap- 
pearances, it was never before so important to give this problem 

serious consideration. At the present time a war is 
Need being waged against God and religion in Russia, Mex- 
Is ico, Spain and Germany. We are in danger of a similar 
Urgent occurrence right in our midst. The President of Yale 

University made the following statement recently: 


Let anyone who supposes that the practice of gross, organized cruelty to 
compel compliance with political, religious or social views, is impossible in 
this country, consult the records of the Ku Klux Klan, the story of the 
Tampa floggings, the history of the gang murders, the revelations of the 
plans and activities of the incredible Black Legion of Detroit. These are 
episodes mortifying to national pride, and no doubt in a sense exceptional, 
but at least they serve to show how thin is the crust that separates our 
civilized communities from the barbarities of the savages. ... Many of 
my hearers may be unprepared to hear me say that I share with many others 
far wiser the feeling that the world has today no greater need of a vigor- 
ous revival of true religion, one in which every class and every community 
should share. ... It is a mystery that an intelligent people do not realize, 
that religion should be a living thing and vital in the hearts of the people.® 


In recent years there have been suggestions and recommend- 
ations of means to counteract the attacks of irreligion and to 
prepare the way for the work of Catholic Action. Worthy of 

special mention is the plan proposed by the Rev. 
Missionary W. Howard Bishop, in the Ecclesiastical Review 
Society of April, 1936 (pp. 337-347), for the establishment 

of a religious society to labor for the conversion of 
our country. The proposal called for an organization to work 
on the same basis as the foreign mission societies. Under the 
supervision of the bishop, they were to labor in country districts, 
where the faith is weakest, but the promise of influence, greatest. 
There were to be annual missions, with field work and the dis- 
tribution of literature. After a number of years a new area was 
to be assigned. It seemed to the author that the missionaries 
should be diocesan priests, with special training in the technique 
of missionary activities. This plan is deserving of some careful 
thought, keeping in mind the evil influences of industrial centers 
and the necessity of repairing our losses there. Eventually the 


® Proceedings of the National Oatechical Oongress of the Confraternity of 
Ohristian Doctrine (New York: St. Anthony Guild, 1936), 90, 91. 
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good effects would spread from the rural territory to the shops 
and factories. But there seems to be no good reason for holding 
that such missionary activities might not be accomplished by our 
own or any other missionary Order of religious. The mission 
needs of our own country are deserving of at least equal consider- 
ation with those of other lands. At any rate, a program of this 
kind would necessarily be productive of great good in rendering 
people conscious of religious ideals, in making people desirous of 
learning more about them, and of living conformably to them. 
Not the least of its good effects would be a breaking down of reli- 
gious prejudice and intolerance, which are so prevalent in places 
far removed from the centers of religion. 

Certainly, in the present condition of civilization, a program 
of religious instruction is absolutely necessary. The number and 
degree of practical unbelievers are constantly increasing in our 
country, and that portion of society is exerting a tremendous 
influence upon the rest. We hear much about the neo-pagan 
tenets of modern society; but we do not realize the extent to 
which our Catholics are influenced. Catholics who are insuff- 
ciently instructed are not only unconsciously affected, but in 
times of stress, deliberately accept these false teachings and prin- 
ciples of life. Even if they remained entirely unscathed, it must 
be admitted that the members of Christ’s flock in America are 
for the most part passive and reticent. Those who have the in- 
fallible truth are non-committal, when they should be actively and 
vigorously promoting the cause of religion, having a great desire 
and enthusiasm to “restore all things in Christ.” That means 
Catholic Action; but will anyone say that we are prepared for a 
program of Lay Apostolate, when the conviction is forced upon 
our attention that the very essential knowledge of our faith is 
lacking ? 

The Holy Father and all who are in harmony with the ob- 
jectives of Christ’s Church are calling for Catholic Action. But 

the equipment is lacking; an informative program must 
Catholic precede. The desire, spirit and enthusiasm will follow 
Action as a matter of course; and so will the results which 
are so much desired. 

The Discussion Club supplies a practical method of fulfilling 
the prescriptions of the Church regarding religious instruction. 
The canons of the Code and recent encyclicals are very explicit 
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when speaking of this obligation. Pius X, speaking 


The to the Bishops in Acerbo Nimis, says that the “ sole 
Discussion reason why faith is languishing and almost moribund 
Study in our age is that the office of transmitting Christian 
Club Doctrine is either discharged with negligence or en- 


tirely ignored.” This obligation has reference not 
only to the instruction of children in the grades and in the high 
school, but also to the instruction of adult Catholics. This last 
is of the greatest importance because the modern attack against 
the Church places the adults in the midst of the struggle. The 
present opposition to the Church should not be compared with 
a particular heresy like Arianism, Nestorianism or Albigensian- 
ism; nor is it like a general defection from the Church such as 
the Protestant revolution of the sixteenth century. The modern 
attack is directed against the very foundations of faith itself. 
We might almost say that the very existence of the Church is at 
stake. We know, of course, that the Church of God will not be 
destroyed. But the question is to what extent and with what 
restrictions will the Church survive? Even if the totalitarian 
State should vanish, the general nature of the opposition to faith 
will remain. The battle will continue, and the measure of victory 
will be in proportion to the special assistance of God and our 
own efforts. 

There is reason for saying that the religious instruction of 
adults is possibly more important than that of youth. While in 
the grades, children are for the most part incapable of serious 
reflection or at least do very little of it as a matter of fact. Their 
religion course generally resolves itself into a memory task, the 
learning of a few doctrinal formulae, which are scarcely under- 
stood or appreciated. An extension of this religion course, run- 
ning into the teens and twenties will do much towards fitting 
our Catholic school graduates for Catholic Action and the Lay 
Apostolate. A careful study and discussion of the Mass, the 
Liturgical Year, the Sacraments, and the ordinary prayers, will 
produce enthusiastic and energetic members of God’s Church. 
Our Holy Father has stated that “ those who make a practice of 
sowing dissension among Catholics assume a terrible responsi- 
bility before God and the Church.” Contrariwise, they are de- 
serving of high reward and merit who endeavor to bring together 
the members of God’s Church, in the perception of Her ideals 
and the pursuance of Her divine purposes and objectives. This 
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is accomplished by the Discussion Club and its logical effect, 
Catholic Action. 

The Discussion Study Club method of instruction gives life 
and soul and personality to the presentation of religious subjects. 
It is a positive procedure. All the aids of educational methods 

may be utilized for the benefit of the individuals. 
Advantages The advantages to be gained concern not only the 
of the members, but their families also, and society at 
Discussion large. <A limited number of interested persons apply 
Study Club their mind to moral and religious problems. This 

is joined with free discussion. And the purpose is 
clear: to learn Catholic doctrine in general, to know the mind of 
the Church about social questions, and finally to advance in 
Catholic culture. , 

The Catholic Study Club movement endeavors to develop a 
thinking, articulate, Catholic laity and intends to help them love 
God with their whole minds. The influence of Catholic thinking 
should be felt in federal and state problems, in legislation, in 
economic and government procedures, in community activities, 
in the problems of family life, in child welfare, in labor and cap- 
ital, in international relations. All these matters receive a satis- 
factory solution in terms of Catholic principles. But the Ameri- 
ean public, Catholic and non-Catholic, is unacquainted with these 
principles and merely accepts conditions as they are. 

The Discussion Study Club trains its members in the power of 
expression, enables the Catholic lay person to speak with ease about 
his standards, his philosophy of life, his religion. A religious 
discussion classifies the Church’s teachings, makes them a part 
of the individual’s thoughts, and influences his daily living. To 
know God must precede a genuine love and service. The effort 
and sacrifice required of Catholics in the process of knowing 
their religion must be given freely and generously, otherwise 
Christ’s followers cannot even claim the desire to love Him with 
their whole mind. 

We need a crusade of Catholic thinkers to realize and appre- 
ciate the background of culture that the Church gives us; to 
satisfy the natural curiosity of non-Catholics about our religion; 
to face the momentous issues of modern economic, political and 
industrial life; to actualize the Bishops’ program of Catholic 
Action; to read Catholic periodicals and books, which are lan- 
guishing for lack of a Catholic reading public. 
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The organization and management of the Discussion Study 
Clubs, as well as the method of procedure at the meetings are topics 
that have been thoroughly discussed. The matter has been system- 
atized and all necessary information can be obtained from the Na- 
tional Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which 
is now a part of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. A 
wealth of suggestions may be obtained from the Proceedings of the 

Catechetical Congresses of 1935 and 1936; also from 
The Detroit pamphlets published by the St. Anthony Guild. 
Federation Nevertheless, I believe it will be of interest to 
of Catholic members of the Conference to know how the recom- 
Study Clubs mendations of the National Center have been car- 
ried out in the Detroit Diocese. 

“Catholic Action,” says Pius XI, “is in effect a social apostolate also, 
in as much as its object is to spread the kingdom of Jesus Christ not only 
among individuals but also in families and in society.... This task of 
formation, now more urgent and indispensable than ever, which must always 
precede direct action in the field, will assuredly be served by study-circles, 
conferences, lecture-courses and the various other activities undertaken with 
a view to making the Christian solution of the social problem. Catholic 
Action must organize propaganda on a large scale to disseminate knowledge 


of the fundamental principles on which, according to the Pontifical docu- 
ments, a Christian Social Order must build.” ® 


In accord with these wholesome suggestions of the Holy Father, 
Catholic Study Clubs, Discussion and Culture Circles have been 
organized in the various dioceses of this country under the epis- 
copal direction of each district and the general supervision of 
the episcopal board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The Detroit Diocese in particular has been solicitous to carry out 
the recommendations of the Chair of Peter, as expressed in the 
official letters Catholic Action and Atheistic Communism. It 
was also actuated by the words of Archbishop Cicognani, the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States: 

Never will we properly fit ourselves to extend the mind of the Church 


into the mind of the world unless we are willing to use our minds in learn- 
ing more of the things of our Blessed Lord and of His Church. 


By order and under the leadership of the late Bishop Gallagher, 
the Diocesan Federation of Catholic Study Clubs was established 
for the express purpose of preparing “the Catholic laity under 


® Encyclical on Atheistic Communism. 
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their pastors for constructive Christian Action 
Organization in the reconstruction of society along Christian 

lines.” The plan adopted was, of course, that of 
the National Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


It is desired to build up a unified energetic and enlightened apostolate 
amongst the Catholic laity under the direction of the hierarchy. Since 
personal sanctification and true religious zeal as well as clear knowledge of 
the faith and its multiform application to prevailing problems are essentially 
necessary as a basic foundation of any apostolate, the Federation has and 
does promote means towards that end. 


The Study Discussion Clubs are 


under the spiritual direction of a Pastor of the Church. Each Parish is 
requested to have a Chairman of Study Clubs, who will keep the program 
unified. The Central Headquarters can keep in touch with Parish Chairmen 
for the promotion of a better program and for the inauguration of any 
particular policy the Bishop may wish to have promoted. 


The Spiritual Director is appointed by the Bishop. Eighteen 
Lay Directors, elected at the Annual Convention, meet once a 
month to discuss the objectives of the organization. The Cen- 

tral Headquarters are located in the Chancery Build- 
Officers ing. One hundred and fifty-nine clubs were organ- 

ized during the past year. It is hoped to treble that 
number during 1937-1938. 

The monthly publication of the Study Discussion Clubs is 
entitled Catholic Action Bulletin. With the subscription price 
at twenty-five cents, the Bulletin intends to keep in touch with the 

separate units. It carries leading articles from out- 
Press and standing priests and laymen. The circulation is at 
Literature present four thousand; but the paper is not as yet 

self-sustaining. It should be so, however, shortly, 
with the steady increase in the number of clubs. 

Another feature of the diocesan organization is a Traveling 
Press Exhibition which consists of “sample copies of most of 
the periodicals and magazines published in this country. This 

collection is loaned to any parish group for the pur- 
Literature pose of a Catholic Press Exhibit.” The work of this 
department includes a mail service for the benefit 
of Catholics or non-Catholics contacted through radio programs, 
or whose names were sent in by the members of the clubs. Finally, 
excerpts or clippings from papers or magazines expressing the 
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Catholic view on questions of the day are distributed on the 
street corners by volunteers of the society. 

The Detroit Federation sponsors weekly broadcasts on sta- 
tions WJ BK and WMBC. While the music and dramatics are 

in charge of lay directors, the speakers are selected for 
Radio each performance by the Reverend C. A. Murphy, the 
diocesan spiritual director. 

A social action department makes a special study of Catholic 
social principles, using as texts the encyclicals of Leo XIII on 
the Condition of Labor and also the treatises Organized Social 

Justice and Toward Social Justice. The society 
Social has a Speakers’ Bureau to train laymen for the 
Action purposes of Catholic Action. It sponsors Night 
Deparment School and Lecture Courses for adult religious edu- 

cation. And lastly, a Spiritual Activities Com- 
mittee promotes Lay Retreats, the Liturgical Movement, Legion 
of Decency, etc.*° 

Permit me to mention in conclusion a Social Study Club, or- 
ganized by Father Juvenal Berens, O.F.M., the Principal of 
Roger Bacon High School, in Cincinnati, Ohio. It illustrates 

a very different type of society from that of the 
High School ordinary Discussion Study Club, although its gen- 
Study Club eral character is the same. It agrees in form with 

the Adult Civic Education, developed recently by 
the office of Education in Washington, D. C. Father Juvenal 
began by inviting the fathers, brothers, and men-friends of the 
high school students to become members ofa Religion and Social 
Study Club. There were to be no fees and no collections. The 
age requirement called for “ over twenty-one.” A hundred and 


4° This information was taken from a personal letter written by the Reverend 
C. A. Murphy; and also from a program of the First Annual Galla-Fest, May 
21, 1937. 

Similar lay organizations, worthy of study in connection with the Church’s 

program of Religious Instruction and Catholic Action, are the following: 

1. The Catholic Worker Program of Action. Cf. Heclesiastical Review, 
XCVI, 3 (March 1937), 225-240; also current issues of the Catholic 
Worker. 

2. The Jocistes. Cf. Christus, II, 18 (May 19387), 455-463; also Christian 

Front, I, 11 (November 1936), 165, 166. 

Friendship Houses. Cf. The Sign, XVI, 10 (May 1937), 587, 588. 
Ladies of the Grail. Cf. Christian Front, II, 2 (February 1937), 22-24. 
Catholic Labor Unions in Canada. Cf. America, XLV, 8 (May 1931), 
179-181. 


ae 
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twenty-five men responded, and with each succeeding meeting 
they have become more and more enthusiastic. A priest acts as 
permanent chairman and has a group of laymen to serve as com- 
mittee on arrangements. Social, economic, and religious topics 
are considered at the meetings. Short prepared speeches are 
given by priests and laymen alternately, and after each talk, 
there is a period of discussion. Accurate information and in- 
struction is imparted on such social problems as a Living Wage, 
the Sit-Down Strikes, The Supreme Court; or on the religious 
topics, like the Catholic Press, The Christian Home, Catholic 
Education. Free expression of thought on the part of the mem- 
bers is emphasized and earnestly requested. The program also 
includes a Religious Question Box, which regularly contains 
many of the questions uppermost in the minds of laymen. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. WILLIAM FABER, O.F.M.:—In several passages of his essay, Fr. 
Vincent stresses the necessity of Catholic social education as an integral part 
of a Catholic program of adult religious education. In fact, the compelling 

reasons for constructing a program of adult religious educa- 

Catholic tion can be adduced with equal cogency for the necessity of 

A Catholic social education. Social and economic problems are 

Social intimately related to the moral law and this relation de- 

Education mands, as Pius XI avers, “that both social and economic 

questions be brought within Our supreme jurisdiction, insofar 

as they refer to moral issues” (Quadragesimo Anno, Par. 41). Hence, 

instruction in Catholic social philosophy both for the Catholic working- 
man and employer is imperative. : , 

Thé Popes recognize and approve the principle of the union of working- 
men. The ideal trade union is the Catholic trade union which, in certain 
countries, is difficult and almost impossible to organize. “The laws of the 
country, or peculiar economic conditions, or the lamentable dissention of 
minds and hearts so prevalent in modern society, or the necessity of uniting 
forces to combat the growing ranks of revolutionaries,” may leave no choice 
for the Catholic workingmen “but to enroll themselves in neutral trade 
unions. These, however, should always respect justice and equity, and leave 
to their Catholic members full freedom to follow the dictates of their con- 
science and to obey the precepts of the Church. It belongs to the Bishops 
to permit Catholic workingmen to join these unions, where they judge that 
circumstances render it necessary and there appears no danger for religion, 
observing however the rules and precautions recommended by Our Predecessor 
of saintly memory, Pius X” (See Encyel. Singulari Quadam, September 

1912). ? : 
Be ree these precautions the first and most important is that side by 
side with these trade unions, there must always be associations which aim 
at giving their members a thorough religious and moral training, that 
these in turn may impart to the labor unions to which they belong the 
upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct. Thus will these 
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unions exert a beneficent influence far beyond the ranks of their own mem- 
bers” (Quadragesimo Anno, Par. 35). 

Pope Pius XI Himself suggests the method in this crusade of Catholic 
social education. ‘“‘ Undoubtedly the first and immediate apostles of the 
workingmen must themselves be workingmen, while the apostles of the in- 

dustrial and commercial world should themselves be employ- 

The Pope’s ers and merchants. It is your chief duty, Venerable Breth- 

Ss ti ren, and that of your clergy, to seek diligently, to select pru- 

ugsestion dently, and train fittingly these lay apostles, amongst work- 

ingmen and amongst employers” (Quadragesimo Anno, Par. 

141). “In the execution of this most priestly and apostolic work, let them 

[Priests] make opportune use of the powerful resources of Christian train- 

ing, by instructing youth, by founding Christian associations, by forming 
study circles on Christian lines” (op. cit., Par. 143). 

In his Encyclical On Atheistic Communism, Pius XI urges the promotion 
of “a wider study of social problems in the light of the doctrine of the Church 
and under the aegis of her constituted authority.... It is of the utmost 
importance to foster in all classes of society an intensive program of social 
education adapted to the varying degrees of intellectual culture. It is neces- 
sary with all care and diligence to procure the widest possible diffusion of 
the teachings of the Church, even among the working-classes” (Divini Re- 
demptoris, Par. 55). 

Repeating the counsel of Leo XIII, Pius XI, with tender affection ad- 
dresses his Priests directly: ‘“ ‘Go to the workingman, especially where he 
is poor; and in general, go to the poor.’ The poor are obviously more ex- 
posed than others to the wiles of agitators who, taking advantage of their 
extreme need, kindle their hearts to envy the rich and urge them to seize 
by force what fortune seems to have denied them unjustly. If the priest 
will not go to the workingman and to the poor, to warn them or to dis- 
abuse them of prejudice and false theory, they will become an easy prey 
for the apostles of Communism” (op. cit., Par. 61). 

The American Federation of Labor and the Committee on Industrial Or- 
ganization and their affiliate unions are non-denominational and include 
in their membership both Catholics and non-Catholics. Our problem is the 
religious, moral, and social education of the Catholic members of these 
unions or any other trade union. 

Our starting point in Catholic social instruction is the school. “ Let them 
[Priests] make opportune use of the powerful resources of Christian train- 
ing, by instructing youth,” writes Pius XI. In view of the predominant 

importance of social questions, there is no doubt in my mind 
Social that Catholic social education should begin seriously in the 
Studies Catholic high school, and perhaps, even in the Catholic grade 
‘ school, since, according to Fr. Vincent’s statistics, only a 
in Schools small percentage of our Catholic grade school graduates attend 

Catholic high schools. I take for granted that Catholic col- 
leges and seminaries provide intensive and extensive courses in Catholic so- 
cial education. 

But most difficult of solution is the problem of Catholic social education of 
Catholic workingmen. Pope Pius XI suggests the founding of: “ Christian 
associations ” and “study circles on Christian lines,’ and undoubtedly this 
suggestion can be actualized by the Catholic Discussion Study Club, out- 
lined by Fr. Vincent for adult religious education. However, the groupings 
of Catholics for the purpose of Catholic social education should not be in- 
discriminate, for, as Pius XI cautions, the “program of social education ” 
should be adapted to “the varying degrees of intellectual culture.” 

We might succeed and undoubtedly have succeeded in interesting numer- 
ous Catholics in Christian associations and study circles on Christian lines, 
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but what about the Catholic social education of Catholic me i 
United Automobile Workers, in the United Mine Workers, mec 
Workers Organizing Committee, and in similar workingmen’s unions. “It 
Is necessary,” writes Pius XI in his encyclical On Atheistic Communism, 

with all care and diligence to procure the widest possible diffusion of the 
teachings of the Church, even among the working-classes,” and the working- 
classes include not* only Catholics, but also non-Catholics. 

I feel sure that the members of this Conference can and will propose vari- 
ous solutions to the problem of Catholic social education of the workingman. 
Perhaps some members know of or have themselves attempted solutions 

with relative success. For your consideration I offer the 


Free following proposition: Free lectures on Christian social 
edt philosophy in centrally located halls, easily accessible to 

ectures the working-classes. These lectures should be widely adver- 
for Working- tised, not so much in Catholic papers, as in secular daily 
Hen papers. Catholic workingmen should be instructed to in- 


vite their co-unionists to these free lectures. The diocese, 

or, with the Bishop’s approval, groups of parishes, or the 
Third Order of St. Francis could sponsor these lectures. And what a golden 
opportunity for distributing the social encyclicals in pamphlet form, gratis 
if possible! Among the auditors of these lectures can be found and selected 
the lay apostles, who will carry the gospel of Catholic social philosophy into 
workshop and factory, trumpet Catholic social principles in union meetings 
and deliberations, and vigorously combat the employment of communistic 
tactics in strikes—tactics prejudicial to public sympathy for workingmen’s 
unions and detrimental to national peace. 

However, if our present methods prove inadequate for instructing the 
working-classes in Catholic social philosophy or fail to reach the working- 
classes, both Catholic and non-Catholic, in sufficient numbers, Pius XI ex- 
horts his priests to “go to the workingman, especially where he is poor; 
and in general go to the poor.” 

“When our country is in danger,” writes Pius XI, “everything not 
strictly necessary, everything not bearing directly on the urgent matter of 
unified defense, takes second place. So we must act in today’s crisis. Every 

other enterprise, however attractive and helpful, must yield before 

Duty of the vital need of protecting the very foundation of the Faith and 

. of Christian civilization. Let our parish priests, therefore, while 

Priests providing of course for the normal needs of the Faithful, dedicate 

the better part of their endeavors and their zeal to winning back 

the laboring masses to Christ and to His Church. Let them work to infuse 

the Christian spirit into quarters where it is least at home” (Divini Redemp- 
toris, Par. 62). ; a 

At the last Quinquennial Congress of the Third Order of St. Francis in 
Louisville, Kentucky, one of the gentlemen burst forth with the question: 
“ When are the friars going out on the street to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’ No one answered the challenge. However, I feel certain that, were 
St. Francis living today, he would be preaching Catholic social philosophy 
to the United Mine Workers in Pennsylvania, to the United Automobile 
Workers in Detroit, and to the Steel Workers in Chicago and Youngstown 
and Johnstown. / ee ; 

(For further reading, see O. von Nell-Breuning, Reorganization of Social 
Economy (English ed., New York: Bruce, ¢1936), 55-73; J. Husslein, The 
Christian Social Manifesto (New York: Bruce, 1931), 236-240). 


THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Fr. Micuart Eagan, O.F.M. 


In the fields of religious instruction there is a definite work 
for the Third Order of St. Francis. This paper proposes first 
to consider this task from the viewpoint of the Third Order, and 
then to note briefly the attitude of the First Order toward the 
Third Order and religious instruction. 

The objective of the tertiary is first of all to work for the sanc- 
tification of self, and in so far as circumstances permit, for the 
sanctification of others. But to be efficient in this twofold task 
he must needs possess proper knowledge and sound judgment. 
Mere blind effort, no matter how pronounced, will not sufiice. 
A great flood, if uncontrolled, will exert more harm than good. 

A tertiary should be well-informed in religious truths. To a 
reasonable extent he must be able to distinguish between essen- 
tials and accidentals of faith and moral, lest enthusiasm and 

blind pursuit of subjective ideals lead him astray 


The and frustrate his chances for doing good. The ideal 
Tertiary’s tertiary should be instructed according to his capacity. 
Duty To this end he should make use of the various means 


that aid him to increase his knowledge. In this pur- 
suit he should be all the more happy because the very nature of 
his rule and life makes it comparatively easy for him to promote 
his self-improvement. The rule which obliges him to abstain 
from dangerous dances, amusements and other pastimes not in 
keeping with the Franciscan spirit, rather forces time upon him 
for his advancement in the field of doctrinal instruction. 

Hence the tertiary should cultivate the practice of spiritual 
reading and study in doctrinal subjects. He has ample oppor- 
tunities for this especially in the seasons of Advent and Lent. 

These seasons have both by ecclesiastical precept and 
Doctrinal ancient custom been set aside as times for worthy 
Reading _reception of the sacraments, for prayer and for spir- 
and Study itual reading and study. Even though the trend of 
the times in which we live seems to argue the con- 
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trary, these seasons must still be considered sacred. Card parties, 
mid-Lenten dances and other recreational activities are sometimes 
encouraged as if they were consonant with the spirit of the season. 
But let our tertiaries rather apply themselves during these seasons 
to a well-planned course of doctrinal study and spiritual reading. 

Tertiaries ought also to be zealous in attendance at catechetical 
instructions. The Catechetical Movement is foremost in the 
Church today. Because of the need of catechetical instruction 

the erection of the Confraternity of Christian 
Attendance at Doctrine is obligatory in every diocese. Indeed, 
Catechetical it has been said by Church authority that the 
Instruction Confraternity must take precedence over all other 
societies and sodalities. In a work so necessary 
the tertiary cannot afford to be negligent. He should rather be 
the first to co-operate especially by attending the catechetical 
courses in his district. 
The tertiary, if possible, should be a promoter of 
Promoting  catechetical courses. Whenever and wherever the 
Instruction ecclesiastical superiors begin the catechetical work 
in his district, the tertiary should be in the front 
line of those who aid the bishops and priests and catechists in 
their activities. 

Not every tertiary may be suited to impart religious instruction, ~ 
but there are usually many preliminary things to be done to the 
soil before the sower may go out to sow the seed of doctrine. 
There are, e.g., the duties of obtaining and preparing suitable 
halls; of interesting others in the catechetical course; of aiding 
in the transportation of the attendants; of keeping order during 
the classes; of checking on attendance; of distributing books and 
pamphlets. ‘These and many other activities are open to many 
tertiaries who in this limited way can be like the seraphic Father, 
“ who,” as St. Bonaventure says, “ did not want to live for himself 
alone.” 

Of course, if possible, the tertiary should aim at doing the 
actual work of catechizing. Today, if ever, the Church needs a 
corps of capable, trained, fearless teachers in the catechetical 

field. The call is for an enlightened and fearless 
Catechizing Tertiary School of religious thought. Unchristian 
Communism, untruth and all the principles of evil 
exert their powerful influence, not because of their inherent truth, 
which they lack, but rather because those who proclaim them do 
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so with untiring energy and fearlessness. Would not the prin- 
ciples of Christ gain a glorious victory if in the ranks of our well- 
trained tertiaries there were more who would be fearless and 
energetic in championing his cause? One idea, one truth clearly 
stated and proclaimed by thousands is bound to be victorious. 

We boast that we live in an enlightened age—far removed from 
the so-called “ dark ages,’ and twenty centuries removed from the 
time of Christ and the old Romans. But little do we realize how 
dangerously dark is the night in which we live, and how ungodly 
pagan is the civilization which is our boast. Would there were 
many a tertiary of whom it might be said: ‘this man is to me 
a vessel of election, to carry my name before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel” (Acts IX, 15). 

Finally, we must not overlook the good which the tertiary can 
do for religion by lwving the word of God. For, if his mind is 
imbued with the principles of Christ and if those principles are 

incarnated in his life, he himself will be a shining light 
Doing to others. “ Verba docent, exempla trahunt,”’ will ever 
the remain true. Here is the important duty for the tertiary. 
Word What the world needs is an army of teachers faithfully 

living the Christian truths they propound. Such was 
Christ and His sainted followers. “‘I have given you an ex- 
ample, that as I have done to you, so you do also.” All Christ’s 
teachings and prophecies, all His miracles would have been in 
vain had not His own life been conformable to his doctrine. 
Hence, if tertiaries are to be leaders of others towards doctrinal 
and spiritual perfection, they themselves must be “‘ doers of the 
word and not hearers only, deceiving themselves.” 

The second part of this paper proposes to deal briefly with the 
First Order of St. Francis and its attitude toward the Third 
Order and religious instruction. 

In this regard the First Order will do much good through our 
teachers in the schools of theology. They are the moulders of 
thought in our young clerics—the teachers and leaders of to- 
morrow. Hence let our professors instruct their students to how 
to impart religious instruction. Simplicity of method should be 
stressed, according to the will of St. Francis—“‘I warn and 
exhort . . . that when they preach their words be well chosen and 
chaste, of such sort as to be useful and edifying for the people, 
proclaiming vice and virtue, punishment and glory, with brevity 
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of speech, for a short word did the Lord make upon the earth” 
(Rule, Chapter IX). 

Our professors should also teach the clerics to appreciate the 
Third Order and show them how it may be the means of spread- 
ing Christian Doctrine. To direct the Third Order and to remain 
in close contact with its many activities is certainly one of the 
main works of the First Order. Hence the best men of a Province 
should be appointed to its directorship and our students should 
be imbued with a holy ambition for this position so influential 
for good. 

Finally, the Third Order director should himself be a zealous 
catechist. In this way especially the First Order will be able 
to influence the Third Order in behalf of religious instruction. 

If the director is zealous in the work of religious 
Every instruction, there will not be wanting men and women 
Directora from the ranks of the fraternities who will receive 
Catechist inspiration to take up catechetical work under the 

proper direction. The director will have splendid 
opportunities to promote the aims of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine especially in the monthly meeting, not only through 
his own religious instruction but also by means of study clubs 
organized in his fraternity. 

The foregoing are but a few suggestions for the promotion of 
catechetical work in fraternities of the Third Order. In cen- 
turies past, when conditions were so strikingly similar to those of 
today, the Third Order was able to reform society and to fill the 
Church with zealous workers for the things of God. Granted 
the proper interest and zeal on the part of the First Order of 
St. Francis, the Third Order will also catch the apostolic and 
seraphic spirit and continue the work of Christ who came that 
men may have life and have it more abundantly. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. FELIX M. KIRSCH, 0.M.Cap.:—Priestly zeal can do a great deal to 
save our young people for the Church. In a large eastern city a pastor 
found the Newman Clubs in the various colleges and high schools were reach- 

ing a very small percentage of students of the Parish. Besides, 
Parish he discovered an undercurrent of ill will between the young 
people at Catholic high schools and colleges and those attend- 
Newman ing public and so-called non-sectarian high schools and colleges. 
Club Fearing that this ill will might lead in time to a dangerous 
cleavage in the parish, the Pastor brought all the students 
together in the Parish Newman Club. The fourth Sunday of the month, with 
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a Mass at 9.30 was assigned as their Communion Sunday. The Newman Club 
has a membership of over 250 young men and women, out of a total of 356 
students attending high schools and colleges. The meeting is held on the 
Friday preceding Communion Sunday. The first part of the meeting (8.15 
to 9.30 p. m.) deals with the life of Cardinal Newman, some controverted 
points of history, and an outstanding editorial of the month read from a 
Catholie periodical. Discussion is invited, and some excellent speakers have 
been developed. From 9.30 to 11.00 a five-piece orchestra furnishes music 
for dancing. The Newman Club brings the Catholic boys and girls together 
in unity and fellowship, and the Pastor believes it is the most satisfactory 
and consoling piece of work he has ever undertaken. 

The Parish has also secured two large gymnasiums in the nearby Public 
School for the use of the Newman Club, one for the boys and the other for 
the girls. Here, under competent directors, the young people receive physical 
instruction and play basketball one night a week all through the fall, winter, 
and spring. 

The Newman Club has gone a long way in solving the youth problem of the 
Parish. There are ample results to support this view. The latest Parish 
Census discloses the fact that of the 356 attending high school and college, 
only 18 admitted that they never attend Sunday Mass and have not received 
the Sacraments for years, while 32 admit irregular Mass attendance and the 
neglect of their Easter Duty. In view of general conditions, this record is 
not at all discouraging. The Pastor gives credit to the Parish Newman 
Club for this excellent showing of his young people. 

The same Pastor was equally zealous and ingenious in meeting other 
needs of his parishioners as may be seen from the article, “Can We Stop 
Our Leakage” in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Oct., 1937. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The present list of books, pamphlets, and magazines is intended 
for our teachers of Religion—parents, priests, Brothers, Sisters, 
and lay catechists. The bibliography makes no claim to complete- 
ness, but is selective in that the compilers strove throughout to 
assist our teachers of Religion in choosing wisely from what might 
well seem a deluge of literature. From the brief description ap- 
pended to each title and from its size and cost, the teacher will be 
able to judge whether the respective publication is one that will 
meet his needs. 

The table of contents lists the various headings under which the 
titles have been arranged. Here the teacher may consult the class 
of books that deal with his subject in hand. We call special atten- 
tion to the large group of “ Teacher’s Aids.” Persistent efforts 
should be made to stock the libraries of our teachers with as many 
of these titles as possible. In this way our teachers of Religion 
can make up for that lack of exact and detailed knowledge that so 
many of them blame for their shortcomings in teaching. With 
regard to the textbooks the list includes the best titles available 
for the several school levels. Under the head of spiritual reading 
special attention was given to the Lives of Christ and the excellent 
biographies of saints now available. Another section deals with 
what so many teachers in our day find a particularly difficult fileld— 
marriage and the sex problem. The titles listed will help our 
teachers to keep marriage the sacred thing that God wishes it 
to be. 

The titles included in the section of the Mass and the Liturgy 
will let the teacher of Religion keep abreast of the Liturgical 
Movement. Gratifying progress has been made in our day to 
furnish our classes in Religion with visual aids, and we invite all 
teachers to give careful attention to the helps listed. The religious 
plays listed offer a choice of material that will vitalize religious 
instruction. The magazines recommended will assist both teachers 
and pupils in keeping the Religion class in touch with current 
events and the ever changing needs of the hour. 

In compiling the present bibliography, the needs of the American 
scene were kept in mind throughout. However, it would be well 
for our teachers of Religion not to restrict themselves to the Ameri- 
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can literature in the field. Much of what has been published else- 
where is listed in an excellent book brought out recently by the 
Centre Documentaire Catéchétique at Louvain: Ow en est Ven- 
seignement religieux? Livres et Méthodes de divers pays (Caster- 
man, Paris, Rue Bonaparte 66: xvi + 499 pp.: 20 frances). The 
Sower, Oct.-Dec., 1937, devotes much space (pp. 208-211) to an 
appreciative study of this bibliography. The Comes Catecheticus, 
published in 1927, by the German Katechetenverein is invaluable 
in listing the rich catechetical literature published in Germany 
(Pustet, Munich, 126 pp.). 

The present list is the result of a co-operative effort. Priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters enrolled as students at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, have generously collaborated, and the students 
at Capuchin College have given much time to the tabulating of all 
the data collected. To all these collaborators the compilers express 
their grateful appreciation. 
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Tixeront, Rev. J. A Handbook of 
Patrology. Herder. 1923. 380p. 
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ance to teachers of high schools and 
colleges. 

Walsh, Rev. Augustine. Catechetics 
in the Seminary Curriculum. Ben- 
ziger. 1937. 25p. $.15. 

While intended primarily for seminary 


professors, the booklet will be helpful 
also in normal schools. 


Willging, Eugene P. Index to Amer- 
ican Catholic Pamphlets. Cate- 
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‘ te American Catholic pamphlets indexing 
A brief survey of patristic literature author, subject, and series. Over 4500 
some knowledge of which is of import- references. 
THE CREED 
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The 35th volume of the ‘ Treasury of 
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Eternal Punishment. Macmillan. 
1928. 84p. $.90. 

The 33rd volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.”” Sets forth in clear 
and simple language the reasonableness 
of the doctrine of hell. 


The Holy ‘Trinity. Sheed & 
Ward. 1937. vii+154p. $1.75. 


A theological treatise for modern laymen. 
The doctrine of the Trinity presented in 
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Barton, Rev. J. M. T. The Holy 
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Religion. Naegele. 1931. xvi-+ 
233p. $2.00. 

Being the second part of the Universal 
History by Bossuet. The present work, 
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Buck, Rev. J. R. Convert Pastor Ex- 
plains. Bruce. 1931. 192p. $1.25. 


Clear, understandable discussions of some 


of the fundamental doctrines of the 
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—— Why Do Catholics? Bruce. 1931. 
240p. $.75. 


Catholic practices and beliefs are pre- 
sented in an interesting narrative form 
by a convert priest. 

Cartwright, Rev. John K. The Marks 
of the Church. Sunday Visitor 
Press. 1931. 42p. $.05. 

A forceful explanation and proof of the 
catholicity, unity, apostolicity, and holi- 
ness of the Church. 

Downey, Most Rey. R. Divine Provi- 
dence. Macmillan. 1928. 84p. $.90. 
The 7th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’’ Catholic doctrine of 
Divine Providence vindicated. 

—— The Blessed Trinity. Macmillan. 
1930. 85p. $.90. 

The 4th volume of the ‘ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.” A concise explanation 
of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 

Elliott, Rev. Walter. Eternal Punish- 
ment. Paulist Press. 30p. $.05. 
A clear presentation. 

Felix, Rev. Richard. The Apostles’ 
Creed. Pilot Grove, Mo. 1935. 
184p. $1.00. 


A resume of Christian doctrine followed 
by appropriate questions. 
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Forrest, Rev. M. D. Who Is the Pope? 
Paulist Press. 1931. 32p. $.05. 
Short chapters on the primacy of Peter 
and the Roman Pontiff. 

Gibbons, James Cardinal. Faith of 
Our Fathers. Murphy. 1917. xvii 
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Gillis, Rev. James M. The Divinity 
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A forceful presentation of the Gospel 
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Hurley, Rev. Wilfred G. There Is a 
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$.05. 


On the reasonableness of God’s existence. 


— Sins Are Forgiven in Confes- 
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An exposition of the Sacrament of Pen- 
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Husslein, Rev. Joseph. The 

World About Us. Bruce. 
148p. $1.50. 
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their influence on history, literature, art 
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—— The Souls in Purgatory. America 
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A vindication of the reasonableness of 
the Catholic doctrine of purgatory. 

Knox, Rev. R. A. The Church on 
Earth. Macmillan. 1928. 90p. $.90. 
The 20th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’’ The Church described 
as a visible, supernatural, faultless, and 
permanent society. 

— Miracles. Paulist Press. 
32p. $.05. 
A plain discussion of the possibility and 
probability of miracles. 
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Kolz, Marie E. Through Purgatory. 
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The Catholic doctrine of purgatory in 
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Bruce. 1933. 137p. $1.00. 

A book of apologetics, written in popular 
style, portraying the divinity of Christ 
for the man on the street. 

McCann, Dom Justin. The Resurrec- 
tion of the Body. Macmillan. 
1928. 96p. $.90. 

The 34th volume of the ‘“ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’ A convincing vindi- 
cation. 
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McLaughlin, Rev. J. B. Purgatory or 
the Church Suffering. Macmillan. 
1929. 87p. $.90. 

The 32nd volume of the ‘‘ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’ The doctrine of 
purgatory vindicated. 
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85p. $.90. 
The 10th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.” A study of the 
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God the Creator. 
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Morrison, Rev. Bakewell. The Catho- 
lic Church and the Modern Mind. 
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students. The content is apologetics 
vitalized and challenging the interest of 
the student. The book is well calculated 
to answer the queries of present-day 
Catholic college students. 

Morrison, Rev. R. B. The Mother of 
God. Queen’s Work. 1936. $.10. 
An account of the dignity and majesty 
of Mary. 

Myers, Msgr. C. The Mystical Body 
of Christ. Macmillan. 1930. 86p. 
$.90. 

The 19th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.” An explanation of 
the Christian’s life in and through Christ. 

Noll, Most Rev. John F. The Chris- 
tian Faith Before the Bar of Rea- 
son. Sunday Visitor Press. 27p. 
$.10. 

Apologetic for the Catholic religion. 


— Why You Should Be a Cath- 
olic. Sunday Visitor Press. 23p. 
5 for $.25. 

An historical argument. 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore. The Ten Com- 
mandments of Reason. St. An- 
thony Guild. 1935. 60p. $,15, 
Presenting the arguments of reason for 
the existence of God. Forcefulness, di- 
rectness and originality are its chief 
merits. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A. Which Is 
Christ’s True Church? Sunday 
Visitor Press. 28p. $.10. 
Historical. A chart illustrates the divine 


Macmillan. 
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origin and continuous growth of the 
Catholic Church as contrasted with the 
human origins. 

The Catholic Religion—Human 
or Divine. Sunday Visitor Press. 
29p. 5 for $.25. 

An appeal to the facts of history. 


Is One Religion as Good as An- 
oc” Sunday Visitor Press. 32p. 
10. 


A plain answer to a common question. 


Is Papal Infallibility Reason- 
mae Sunday Visitor Press. 29p. 
nOs 


Father O’Brien proves papal infallibility 
to be a divine safeguard against error. 


O’Connor, Rev. C. C. Original Sin. 
Catholic Truth Society (London). 
1927. 32p. Twopence. 


Catholic teaching and objections. 


Parsons, Rev. Wilfrid. The Church 
and the State. America Press. 
1927. 32p. $.10. 


Catholic teaching on the relation between 
Church and state, 


Paula, Sister Mary. Presenting the 
Angels. Benziger. 1935. vi-+ 
121p. $1.50. 

A description of the angels in the Lit- 
urgy, in sacramental rites, in art and in 
poetry. 

Pope, Rev. Hugh. The Doctrine of 
Indulgences. Paulist Press. 32p. 
$.05. 

Simple explanation of a doctrine fre- 
quently misunderstood. 

Power, Rey.’ Albert. Plain Reasons 
for Being a Catholic. Pustet. 1929. 
x + 2038p. $1.25. 

A defense of the Catholic Faith based 
primarily on its appeal to reason. 

Reys, Rev. Arthur L. God and His 

Attributes. Macmillan. 1929. 86p. 
$.90. 
The 8rd volume of the ‘‘ Treasury of the 
Faith Series.” A treatise on the perfec- 
tions of God: His infinity, unity, omni- 
potence, immutability, eternity, intelli- 
gence, and volition. 


Rickaby, Rev. Joseph. Hell. Catholic 
Truth Society (London). 24p. 
Twopence. 


A precise statement of the Catholic doc- 
trine on hell. 
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Schmidt, von, and Pauli, Elizabeth. 


I Receive the Holy Ghost. Tr. by 
Rev. G. M. Dennerle. Catechetical 
Guild. 1936. 48p. $.10. 


Stories and prayers for Confirmation. 


Scott, Rev. Martin J. Religious Cer- 
tainty. Kenedy. 1933, 252p. $1.50. 
Shows why the Catholic Church alone 
can claim certainty in doctrine. 

The Credentials of Christianity. 

Kenedy. 1920. 257p. $1.50. 

A book that presents clearly and con- 

vincingly the evidence for the historic 

truth of Christianity. 

Things Catholics Are Asked 

About. Kenedy. 1927. 268p. $1.50. 

A convincing statement of the chief 

truths of Religion. 

Why Catholics Believe. Kenedy. 

1932. 248p. $1.50. 

A book that shows conclusively that the 


Church has the divine commission to 
teach. 


Sheehan, Most Rev. M. Apologetics 


and Catholic Doctrine. Gill & 
Sons. 1929. 6/ Part I: Apolo- 
getics. vili+ 1141p. Part II: 


Catholic Doctrine. viii + 258p. 


A two years’ course of religious instruc- 
tion for high schools and colleges. 


Smith, Rev. George D. Faith and Re- 

vealed Truth. Macmillan. 1928. 
89p. $.90. 
The 1st volume of the ‘ Treasury of the 
Faith Series.’”’ Deals with supernatural 
revelation, the Church and the object of 
Faith, Religion, and human reason. 

An Outline of Catholic Teach- 

ing. Macmillan. 1928. ix + 94p. 

$.90. 

The 2nd volume of the “‘ Treasury of the 

Faith Series.’ Short treatises on God, 

the Trinity, creature, the Supernatural, 

the fall, redemption, grace, the Church, 
all developed clearly and interestingly. 
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— Jesus Christ, God and Man. Mac- 
millan. 1930. 95p. $.90. 
The 11th volume of the ‘“ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’”’ A study of Christ the 
King, His one person but two natures. 


Smith, Rev. Sydney. Papal Supremacy 
and Infallibility. Paulist Press. 
1928. 32p. $.05. 


Proves the necessity of papal supremacy 
and infallibility. 


Stoddard, John L. Rebuilding a Lost 
Faith. Kenedy. 1925. 222p. $1.50 
and $.50. 

Story of the author’s conversion. 
able for students of apologetics 
converts. 


Sullivan, Msgr. John F. The Funda- 
mentals of Catholic Belief. Ken- 
edy. 1925. xviii + 299p. $2.00. 
A clear, convincing answer to the funda- 


mental questions concerning the Catholic 
faith. 


— The Visible Church. Kenedy. 
1922. 283p. $1.00. 
A valuable adjunct to the catechism. 
Seventy lessons explain and_ illustrate 
many practices, e. g., Sacramentals, sym- 
bols, use of Latin, election of popes. In- 
tended as a textbook for junior and 
senior high schools. 


Vassall, and Phillips, Rev. O. R. 
Mary, the Mother of God. Mac- 
millan. 1928. 85p. $.90. 

The 15th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.” A treatise on Mary 
and her divine Son. 


Vonier, Rev. Anscar. Death and Judg- 
ment. Macmillan. 1931. 85p. $.90. 
The 31st volume of the “ Treasury of the 
Faith Series.’’ Impressive pages on death 
and its sequels. 

The Angels. 

84p. $.90. 


A short, succinct treatise on the angels. 


Valu- 
and 


Macmillan. 1928. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


Flynn, Rev. T. E. The Supernatural 
Virtues. Macmillan. 1928. 95p. 
$.90. 


The 18th volume of the ‘ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’ A treatise on virtue 
in general and in particular on the Gifts 


and Fruits of the Holy Ghost and the 
Beatitudes. 

Gillis, Rev. James M. The Ten Com- 
mandments. Paulist Press. 1931. 
125p. $1.00. 

Stimulating reading especially for high 
school and college teachers and students. 
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Jaegen, H. Catholic Life and Action. 
Tr. by Rev. B. Bittle. Bruce. 
1936. 386p. $2.00. 

A guide to the spiritual life written by a 


layman, from the layman’s point of view, 
stimulating to Catholic action. 


Kirsch, Rev. Felix M. Home, School 
- Co. Sunday Visitor Press. 21p. 
05. 


The author shows the necessity of team- 
work between home and school. 


Le Buffe, Rev. Francis P. MHard- 
Headed Holiness. Queen’s Work. 
1935. $.10. 


Holiness brought down to its fundamentals 
and consequently within the reach of 
everybody. 
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Mahoney, Rev. E. J. Sin and Repent- 
ance. Macmillan. 1928. 95p. $.90. 
The 26th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.” A graphic picture of 
the evil of sin and of the duty and con- 
solation of repentance. 

Notre Dame, School Sister of. Com- 
mandments of God and _ the 
Church. Ditto Incorporated. 1935. 
9p. $1.50. 

A work book (printed in Ditto reproduc- 
ing ink) for religious instruction. 

Scott, Rev. Martin J. Religion and 
Common Sense. Kenedy. 1926. 
8330p. $1.50. 

Contains chapters on personal liberty, 
patriotism, marriage, birth control, and 
other timely topics. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Anonymous. Little Lessons for Little 
Catholics. Paulist Press. 1937. 
$.10. 


The ‘ Little Lessons’’ were worked out 
from the Catechism for a group of seven- 
year-old public school children who were 
preparing to receive their First Holy 
Communion. 

Arendzen, Rev. J. P. Extreme Unc- 
tion. Macmillan. 1931. 86p. $.90. 
The 28th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’”” An exposition of the 
institution, matter, form, and minister of 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

Byles, Katherine. Confirmation. Paul- 
ist Press. 1927. 23p. $.05. 


A clear treatise on the Sacrament. 


Cassilly, Rev. Francis J. Shall I Bea 
Daily Communicant? Loyola Uni- 
versity Press. 1915. 80p. $.75 
and $.15. 

A winsome explanation of the benefits of 
frequent and daily Communion. 

Connell, Rev. Francis J. Baptism. 
Paulist Press. 1930. 23p. $.05. 
The theology of Baptism in a nutshell. 

— The Sacraments. Paulist Press. 
1930. 3lp. $.05. 

What they are and what they do. A 
practical explanation. 

Cronin, Rev. C. Christian Priesthood. 
Macmillan. 1930. 87p. $.90. 

The 29th volume of the ‘“‘ Treasury of 


the Faith Series.’ A treatise on the 
Christian Priesthood, the matter and form 
of the Sacrament. 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin. Christ, Priest 

and Redeemer. Macmillan. 1928. 
83p. $.90. 
The 14th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’ A convincing explana- 
tion of the dignity and prerogatives of 
Christ. 

Doyle, Rey. Francis X. Wonderful 

Sacraments. Benziger. 1934. 250p. 
$1.75. 
What they are and what they do. Father 
Doyle gives both rules and reasons which 
may clear up many difficulties in the 
minds of non-Catholics. 

Eaton, Robert. A Day’s Retreat in 
Preparation for Holy Communion. 
Herder. 1922. 38p. $.45. 

Helpful to teachers of First Communion 
classes. 

Gaetano, Cardinal De Lai. The Real 
Presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist. Kenedy. 1925. 1738p. 
GIO 
Shows how the Eucharist was prefigured, 
promised, and instituted by Christ, and 
how the Church has ever insisted on the 
literal interpretation of Christ’s words. 

Geddes, L., and Thurston, Rev. H. 
The Catholic Church and Confes- 
sion. Macmillan. 1928. 104p. $1.00. 


A clear definition, description and defense 
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of the Catholic doctrine on Confession 
based on Scripture and Tradition. Valu- 
able especially for non-Catholics, 

Harrington, Rev. H. The Sacrament 

of Penance. Macmillan. 1928. 
87p. $.90. 
The 27th volume of the ‘‘ Treasury of the 
Faith Series.’’ Deals with the existence, 
the matter, the minister of the Sacrament 
of Penance, 

Horan, Ellamay. Preparation for 
First Holy Communion. Ditto In- 
corporated. 1936. 52p. $1.50. 

A work book printed in Ditto reproduc- 
ing ink. 

Hurley, Rev. W. G. Jesus Living in 
the World To-day. Paulist Press. 
1934, 24p. $.05. 


On the Blessed Sacrament. 


Jaggar, Rev. J. B. Extreme Unction. 
Paulist Press. 1925. 3lp. $.05. 


A study of the Sacrament, its history, 


and effects. 

Kolbe, Msgr. F. The Sacrament of 
Confirmation. Macmillan. 1930. 
85p. $.90. 


The 23rd volume of the ‘ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.”’” A good treatment of 
the history, seal, character, institution, 
minister, matter, and form of the Sacra- 
ment. 

Kurtscheid, Rev. G. History of the 
Seal of Confession. Tr. by P. A. 
Marks. Herder. 1927. xxxi +342p. 
$1.50. 

A thorough study. Recommended especi- 
ally for college reading. 

Lonergan, Rev. William. The Confes- 
sional Bogey. America Press. 1930. 
29p. $.05. 

Shows the reasonableness of the Catholic 
practice of confessing sins, 

Lord, Rev. Daniel. Confession Is a 
Joy. Queen’s Work. 1934. $.10. 


Instructive and consoling. 


Mangan, Rey. F. The Real Presence. 
Paulist Press. 1925. 16p. $.05. 
A brief treatise on the promise, the ful- 
fillment, the testimony of St. Paul, the 
early Christian Church, and Transub- 
stantiation. 

Martindale, Rev. C. C. The Sacra- 
mental System. Macmillan. 1928. 
83p. $.90. 

The 21st volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.” It deals with man’s 
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ascent to God and God’s descent to man, 
through the Sacramental system. 

Murphy, Rev. John P. The Sacrament 

of Baptism. Macmillan. 1929. 
87p. $.90. 
The 22nd volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’’ A treatise on the es- 
sence, necessity, minister, and subject of 
Baptism. 

Overend, Rev. John. Preparation for 
Confirmation. Paulist Press. 4 for 
$.20. 

Exposition of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion and suitable prayers for its worthy 
reception. 

Power, Rev. Richard. Gift of Life. 
Liturgical Press. 1935. 35p. $.10. 
On Baptism. 

—— Marriage in Christ. Liturgical 
Press. 1929. 28p. $.10. 


Excellent for the pamphlet rack. 


— Seal of the Spirit. Liturgical 
Press. 1930. 18p. $.05. 


On Confirmation. 


Scott, Rev. Martin J. You and Yours. 
Kenedy. 1921. 232p. $1.50. 
Practical talks on home life, wise counsel, 
and interesting information for every 
member of the family. 


Smith, Rey. George D. The Sacra- 

ment of the Eucharist. Macmil- 
lan. 1931. 86p. $.90. 
The 25th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’””’ Arguments from Scrip- 
ture and Tradition for the Holy Eucharist 
and its effects. 

Splaine, Rev. James. The Catholic 
Sick Room, Catholic Truth Society. 
36p. $.05. 

A practical handbook for Catholics in 
charge of the sick. 

Strub, Rev. Celestine. The Christian 
Home. Franciscan Herald. 1934. 
144p. $.25. 

A guide to happiness in the home. The 
needs of the modern family are treated. 

Driesch, J. von den. Perfect Contri- 
tion. Herder. 1914. $.10. 

One of the best brief explanations of an 
important doctrine. 

Wilwerding, Rev. Aloysius. Examina- 
tion of Conscience. Queen’s Work. 
$.03. 


Distinguishes properly between sin and no 
sin, between venial and mortal sin. 
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PRAYER AND VIRTUE 


Bohatta, I., and Morpurgo. Hail 
Mary. Dubler. 1932. 17p. $.48. 
Beautiful illustrations of the several peti- 
tions. 

—— Our Father. Dubler. 1932. 19p. 
$.48, 

Beautiful illustrations of the several peti- 
tions. 

Dougherty, Rev. Daniel M. The Hail 
Mary for Children. Paulist Press. 
1935. 32p. $.05. 

Explanatory. 


Girardey, Rev. F. C. The Mother of 
My Lord. Herder. 1916. 196p. 
$.75. 

An explanation of the Hail Mary. 

Hornback, Florence M. When We 
Say: “Our Father.” St. Anthony 
Guild. 1934. 26p. $1.50. 

Artistic in make-up. Explains in simple 
language the most sublime of prayers. 
Illustrated by Chambers. 


—— When We Say “Hail Mary.” 


St. Anthony Guild. 1934. 26p. 
$1.50. 

A companion volume to “‘ When We Say: 
‘Our Father.’ ”’ 


Lambing, Rev. A. A. The Sacramen- 

tals of the Holy Church. Benziger. 
1892. 326p. $.25. 
An explanation of the principal Sacra- 
mentals such as Forty-Hours’ Adoration, 
the Litanies, the Missal, the Holy Oils, 
Holy Water, and Blessed Candles. 

Lanslots, Rt. Rev. D. I. The Three 
Divine Virtues. Pustet. 1925. 
222p. $.75. 

A dogmatic treatise on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Le Buffe, Rev. Francis P. Pondering 
in Our Hearts. Queen’s Work. 
1936, 10c ; 


A treatise on prayer. 


MacGillivray, Rev. G. J., The Chris- 
tian Virtues. Burns & Oates. 
1934. 176p. $2.00. 

Simple explanation of the Christian vir- 
tues, showing how they differ from the 
natural virtues. Practical suggestions. 


Many, Rey. Victor. Marvels of Grace. 
Tr. by Rev. A. D. Talbot. Bruce. 
1934. 83p. $1.00. 


The doctrime of divine indwelling. 


McNabb, Rev. Vincent. The Craft of 
Prayer. Burns & Oates. 1935. 
64p. $.75. 


A series of lessons on prayer, all founded 
on the Our Father. 


McSorley, Rev. Joseph. Primer of 
Prayer. Longmans. 1934. viii 
+120p. $1.25, 

An excellent treatment of the subject of 
prayer. 


Think and Pray. Longmans. 
1936. ix + 242p. $1.50. 


An aid to the soul at worship during re- 
treat or Holy Hour or private devotion. 


Towers, Rev. E. Actual Grace. Mac- 


millan. 1928. 85p. $.90. 

The 17th volume of the ‘‘ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’ On the source and 
nature of actual grace; its importance 
for avoiding sin and saving one’s soul. 


— Sanctifying Grace. Macmillan 


1930. 84p. $.90. 
The 16th volume of the ‘ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’’ Instructions on sanc- 
tifying grace, its growth and merits, its 
loss and regain. 

Viola, Sister Mary. The Rosary for 
Children. Paulist Press. 1935. 
48p. $.10. 


Both the text and the pictures will help 
teachers in explaining the Rosary. 


THE MASS AND THE LITURGY 


Adam, Rev. Karl. The Spirit of 
Catholicism. Macmillan. 1935. 
272p. $1.50. 


A good exposition of the doctrinal value 
of the Liturgy. 


8 


Anonymous. The Best Gift. Cate- 


chetical Guild. 48p. $.05. 

A Mass Book for children. Thirty-seven 
pictures show the different movements of 
the priest. 
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—— HExternals of the Liturgy. Cate- 
chetical Guild. 96p. $.25. 

A study club manual for use in classroom 
or study clubs. Thirty-two pictures. 
How to Use a Daily Missal in 
1938. Lohmann Co. 1937. $.24. 

Explanation of the structure and sequence 
of the daily Mass in 1938. To be issued 
annually. 

—— The Liturgical Movement. Li- 
turgical Press. 29p. $.08. 


A clear presentation. 


— The Liturgy and the Layman. 
Liturgical Press. 28p. $.08. 


A plea for lay participation in the 
Liturgy. 

— The Mass and the Liturgical 
Year. Catechetical Guild. n. d. 
100p. $.25. 

A study club manual. Fifty symbols and 
pictures. 


—— Why the Mass? Liturgical Press. 
1937. 32p. $.05. 
Explains the Mass as the Sacrifice of the 
New Law, the Sacrifice of Christ Himself, 
and the Sacrifice of the people and for 
the people. 


Attwater, Donald. The Catholic East- 
ern Churches. Bruce. 1935. 308p. 
$3.00. 

The first one-volume account in English 
of the history, Liturgy, rites, vestments, 
architecture, and other characteristics of 
the Eastern churches in union with the 


Holy See. For students in high school 
and college. 


Baier, Rev. David. Catholic Liturgies. 
From the German of Dr. Richard 
Stapper. St. Anthony Guild. 1935. 
x + 369p. $3.00. 

A scholarly work covering the history and 
development of Catholic Liturgy in all its 


branches. For high school, college, and 
seminary. 


Baierl, Rev. Joseph J. The Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Seminary 
Press. 159p. $.25. 

Catechetical in form, illustrated in colors. 


Suggested for grades 4-7, and also for 
converts. 


Beauduin, Dom Lambert. Liturgy the 
Life of the Church. Liturgical 
Press. 1929. 112p. $.35. 


General aspects of the Liturgy. 
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Benedictines of Barnborough. The 

Layfolk’s Ritual. Kenedy. 1916. 
244p. $1.25. 
Contains the complete text in Latin and 
English of those rites which the laity 
commonly attend, such as, Baptism, Con- 
firmation, and sick calls. 

Boeser, Dom Fidelis. The Mass Li- 
turgy. Tr. by Dom Charles Can- 
non. Bruce. 1935. 141p. $1.50. 
Explains clearly and fully the Liturgy of 
the Mass. Supplementary material for 
the Religion class. 


Bopp, Dr. Linus. Liturgical Educa- 
tion. Tr. by Albert Paul Schim- 
berg. Bruce. 1937. xvi- 147p. 
$2.25. 

Demonstrates the efficacy of the Liturgy 
for religious education. 

Burke, Rev. John J. Lent, Its Mean- 
ing and Purpose. Paulist Press. 
48p. $.05. 

A succinct treatise on the meaning and 
purpose of Lent based on the “ Liturgical 


Year ’’ of Dom Guéranger. 

Busch, Rev. William. The Mass- 
drama. Liturgical Press. 1930. 
112p. $.35. 

An outline of the Mass structure. Bibli- 


ography for further study. 


Bussard, Rev. Paul. If I Be Lifted 

Up. Liturgical Press. 1934. 38p. 
$.10. 
Brief chapters on sacrifice in general and 
on the principal parts of the Mass. 
Recommended for school use and general 
reading. © 

Small Catechism of the Mass. 

Liturgical Press. 1932. 24p. $.05. 

A study of the Mass for children. Sup- 

plements “‘If I Be Lifted Up ”’ by the 

same author. 

The Vernacular Missal in Reli- 

gious Education. Catholic Univer- 
sity Press. 1937. xii-+ 167p. 
$1.75. 
A scholarly study of the function of the 
Missal in lay attendance at the Mass. 
Contains also an appraisal of textbooks 
for teaching the Mass. 

Butler, and Clendenin. Praying the 
Mass. Catholic Action Committee 
of Women. 1934. 67p. $.25. 

A study of the prayers and ceremonies 


of the Mass, May be used as a textbook 
in study clubs. 
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Cabrol, Abbot Fernand. Liturgical 

Prayer, Its History and Spirit. 
Kenedy. 1922. 382p. $2.50. 
Ranks with the best in this field. Treats 
the elements of liturgical prayer, Chris- 
tian assembly, prayer of Christians, sanc- 
tification of time, place, and things. 

—— The Mass. Kenedy. 1931. 71p. 
$1.00. 

A scholarly book profusely and beautifully 


illustrated. Treats the origin, history, ex- 
planation, and theology of the Mass. 


—— The Missal: Why Use It? How 
to Use It. Apostolic Mission 
House. 24p. $.05. 


A popular instruction. 


Caronti, Abbot Emmanuel. The Spirit 
of the Liturgy. Liturgical Press. 
1926. vi-+ 1238p. $.35. 


General aspects of the Liturgy. 


Clendenin, Angela A. Altar and Sanc- 
tuary. Catholic Action Committee 
of Women. 1932. 56p. $.25. 

An exposition of the externals of the 
Mass. May be used as textbook in study 
clubs. 


Cochem, Rev. Martin. An Explanation 
of the Mass. Benziger. 1896. xviii 
+ 370p. $1.25. 
A popular explanation of the Mass and 
of its benefits. Written more than 200 
years ago, it still maintains its popularity. 


Coppens, Rev. Charles. Mystic Treas- 
ures of the Holy Mass. Herder. 
1905. 122p. $.50. 

A clear explanation of the benefits of the 
Mass. 


Czerniejewski, Rev. S. The Mass. 
Herder. 1931. 1llp. $.35. 
A textbook for junior high school. 


De Puniet, Dom Jean. The Mass: Its 

Origin and History. Longmans. 
1932. 203p. $2.50. 
Historical development of the Eucharistic 
Mystery from its institution at the Last 
Supper down to the final formation and 
fixation of the Roman Mass. 


De Serant, Rev. A. The Life of the 
Soul in the Liturgy. Burns & 
Oates. 1934. 238p. 6/-. 

Based on the Fathers. Shows the partici- 
pation of the Catholic in the inner life of 
the Church. 


at 
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Drinkwater, Rev. F. H. D. Short In- 
struction on the Mass. Kenedy. 
1931. 42p. $.25. 

Author uses the most observable incidents 


in the Mass as vehicles for instructions 
to children. 


Dunney, Rev. Joseph, The Mass. 
Macmillan. 1933. 375p. $2.50. 
An historical, doctrinal, and devotional 


explanation of the Mass. Used as text 
book in high schools. 


Durand, Abbé. Catholic Ceremonies 
and Explanation of the Ecclesias- 
tical Year. Benziger. 1896. 283p. 
$.20. 

Ninety-six illustrations of articles used 
at Church ceremonies and their proper 
names. 


Fitzpatrick, Rev. John. Hymns from 
Liturgy. Benziger. 1934. 212p 
$1.70. 


Helpful for teaching pupils to pray with 
the Church. 


Fortescue, Rev. Adrian. The Mass: 

A Study of the Roman Liturgy. 
Longmans. 1937, xxxii + 433p. 
$2.75. 
A classic on the Mass, its origin and his- 
tory. The new edition retains all the 
merits of former issues with additional 
bibliography. 


Gihr, Rev. Nicholas. The Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. Herder. 1934. 
778p. $3.00. 

A standard reference book on the Mass. 
The Mass is explained dogmatically, litur- 
gically, and ascetically. 


Guardini, Romano. The Spirit of the 
Liturgy. Tr. by Ada Lane. Benzi- 
ger. 1931. v + 149p. $1.00. 


Catholic Liturgy treated by an authority 
in the field. 


Haering Dom Otto. Living with the 
Church. Tr. by Dom Rembert 
Bularzik. Benziger. 1930. xx + 
191p. $1.35. 

A textbook on the liturgical cycles of the 
year. 


Henry, Msgr. Hugh I. Catholic Cus- 
toms and Symbols.  Benziger. 
1928. 43p. $2.00. 


Varied forms of Catholic usage, ceremony, 
and practice briefly explained. 
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Herbst, Rev. Winfrid. Holy Mass. 
Benziger. 1934. 256p. $1.00. 

The spiritual and doctrinal meaning of 
the Mass. 

Herwegen, Dom Ildephonse. The Art- 

principle of the Liturgy. Tr. by 
Rev. William Busch. Liturgical 
Press. 1931. 42p. $.25. 
The author proves that the Liturgy 
“must somehow reflect the splendor of 
the Eternal Word; therefore it must con- 
tain the elements of beauty.” 

Hoffmann, Dom Alexius. Liturgical 
Dictionary. Liturgical Press 1928. 
187p. $1.35. 

Explanatory of the terms used in the 
liturgical books of the Church. 

Kearney, Rev. J. The Meaning of the 
Mass. Kenedy. 1936. 192p. $1.25. 


Shows how the Mass can be made an 
inspiration for the whole spiritual life. 


Kelly, Rev. William R. Mass for 
Children. Benziger. 1925. 64p. 
$.24., 


A simple explanation of the Mass. Illus- 

trated. Helpful also for adults. 
Knapp, Sister M. Justina. Christian 

Symbols and How to Use Them. 

Bruce. 1935. 164p. $2.00. 

A reproduction of the more important 


Christian symbols. Explanatory text ac- 
companies each of the 67 plates. 


Kramp, Rev. Joseph J. Eucharistic 
Education. Lohmann Co. 1929. 
xiv + 233p. $2.00. 


Essays on the Eucharistic Liturgy and 


devotion. 

Liturgical Sacrifice of the New 
Law. Herder. 1926. x + 226p. 
$1.50. 


A popular theology of the Holy Eucharist. 
A storehouse of information. 


Lallou-Josefita. The Missal and Holy 
Mass. Benziger. 1932. 221p. $.76. 
A textbook explaining the prayers and 
requisites for the celebration of Holy 
Mass, the Liturgy, and the manner of 
using the Missal. Illustrations. 


Lasance, Rev. F. X., and Walsh, Rev. 
Francis Augustine. The New Ro- 
man Missal. Benziger. 1937. 
1852p. $3.25. 

A new edition of a popular book, A 


valuable help is the illustrated study 
plan, ‘‘ Read the Mass with the Priest.” 
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Lefebvre, Dom Gaspar. The Catholic 
Liturgy. Benziger. 1934. 212p. 
$2.80. 

An inspiring interpretation of the litur- 
gical ceremonies. 

—— The Child’s Daily Missal. Benzi- 

ger. 1929. 655p. $1.75-3.25. 
The Masses of Sundays and Holydays 
are paraphrased and illustrated by more 
than 250 engravings. Explanation of the 
Ordinary of the Mass. 

Loehr, Dame Emiliana, The Year of 
Our Lord. Kenedy. 1937. xxxii + 
393p. $2.75. 

Meditations on the Sunday Masses. 


Loyola, Mother. Holy Mass. Paulist 
Press. 1927. 32p. $.05. 

An instructive treatise on the Mass and 
its fruits. 

Maas, Rev. Nicholas. The Treasure of 
the Liturgy. Bruce. 1931. 310p. 
$1.50. 

Explanation of the Liturgy of the Mass, 
Sacramentals, and Sacraments. 

MacDonald, Rt. Rev. The Mass Ex- 
plained. Kenedy. 1924. 222p. 
$1.50. 

Characterized by thoroughness and clarity. 

MacMahon, Canon M. S. Liturgical 
Catechism. Gill & Son. 1930. 325p. 
$.70. 

Helpful for teaching the Liturgy. 

Martindale, Rev. C. C. The Mind of 
the Missal. Macmillan. 1929. 265p. 
$1.88. 


Historical and liturgical information on 


the Ordinary of the Mass. A _ helpful 
introduction to the Missal. 
The Prayers of the Missal. 


Sheed & Ward. 1937. 92p. $1.00. 


Will teach an intelligent appreciation of 
the Mass. 

—— The Words of the Missal. Mac- 
millan. 1932. 224p. $1.50. 
The author takes such words of the 
Liturgy as occur frequently or are in a 
sense ‘‘ favorite words,” and extracts their 
hidden meaning. 

McMahon, Rev. John T. Pray the 
Mass. Pellegrini, Sydney. 1934. 
2 parts. $.25. Part I: xi-+ 35p. 
For primary classes. Part II: x 
+ 105p. For secondary schools. 


A textbook for Catholic Schools. Methods 
of active participation. 
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McNeill, Rev. Leon A., and Clendenin, 
Angela A. The Liturgical Year. 
Catholic Action Committee. 1937. 
68p. $.25. 

Helpful for teachers and study clubs. 


Merrick, Mary Virginia. The Altar of 
God—A Story Book of the Mass 
for Children. Paulist Press. 1920. 
127p. $1.50. 

Will help to teach children an apprecia- 
tion of the Mass. 

Michel, Dom Virgil. The Liturgy of 
the Church according to the Ro- 
man Rite. Macmillan. 1937. 369p. 
$2.50. 


An authoritative book. 


—— My Sacrifice and Yours. Litur- 
gical Press. 1927. 64p. $.25. 


General aspects of the Liturgy. 


Miller, Rev. B. B. The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. Macmillan. 1930. 90p. 
$.90. 

The 24th volume of the “ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’”” Explains the Mass, 
its ends and fruits. 

Missal Leaflet. The Sunday Mass with 

both the Ordinary and the Proper. 
Chancery Building. $1.00 per year. 
In bulk $1.50 per 100. 
The Missal Leaflet makes it easy for 
every one to follow the priest at Mass. 
In addition to the Mass-text, there is a 
short essay on some aspect of the Sunday 
Mass. 

Missal, Small Roman. Catechetical 
Guild. 526p. $.40-$3.50. 

Contains the Masses for Sundays and 
feast days with instructions for using the 
Missal. 

Moffatt, Rev. J. E. The Morning Sac- 
rifice. Benziger. 1926. 63p. $.15. 
A brief explanation of the Mass with 
Mass pictures after special drawings in 
accordance with the Ceremonial of the 
Church. 

Montessori, Maria. The Mass Ex- 

plained to Children. Sheed & 
Ward. 1934. 144p. $1.00. 
The author makes the mystery of the 
Mass reasonably plain to little ones. More 
than 40 illustrations serve to clarify the 
text. 

Montessori, and Horan. The Mass 
Explained to Boys and Girls. Sad- 
lier. $.25. 

A work book on the Mass. 
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Mullaly, Rev. Charles J. Could You 
Explain Catholic Practices? Apos- 
tleship of Prayer. 1927. $.25. 

An explanation of Catholic practices and 
customs. 

O’Brien, Rev. John. History of the 
Holy Mass. Benziger. 1932. $3.00. 
Comprehensive explanation of the Mass. 
A historical reference book. 

O’Hare, Msgr. P. F. Ceremonies of the 
Holy Mass Explained. Pustet. 
1891. 122p. $.75. 

Explanation of the Mass, altar, chalice, 
vestments. Helpful for instructing non- 
Catholics. 

Parsch, and Eckhoff. The Liturgy of 

the Mass. Herder. 1936. x-+ 
358p. $3.50. 
Critical and historical explanation of the 
Mass as a whole and in all its parts. 
Discarding the allegorical interpretation, 
the author gives practical reasons for the 
many ceremonies, 

Reach, Rev. John M. This is My Body. 
Sunday Visitor Press. 32p. $.10. 
A guide to the drama of the Mass. 


Reference Readings for the Ceremonies 
of the Mass for Study Clubs. 
Paulist Press. 1937. 23p. $.05. 
Prepared as a supplement to Father 
Smyth’s ‘Ceremonies of the Mass.” 
Contains the additional references to 
which the Study Club Outline in that 
pamphlet refers. 


Roche, Rev. Wm. The Children’s 
Bread. Longmans. 1921. 127p. 
$1.00. 


A book on Holy Mass and Communion. 
— The Mysteries of the Mass. 
Longmans. 1926. 95p. $1.00. 

The principal parts of the Mass minutely 
explained. 

Ross, Louise Doran. The Eternal Sac- 
rifice. Catholic Education Press. 
1932. ix+197p. $1.25. 

Designed as a text for private instruction 
and for study clubs. 

Scott, Rev. Martin J. The Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Kenedy. 1928. 
176p. $1.50. 

An explanation of the Mass, vestments, 
lights. 

Secular Priest. A Simple Explanation 
of Low Mass. Kenedy. 1934. $1.00. 


A clear explanation of the actions and 
symbolism of the Mass. 
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Sicard, Abbé Aurelius. The Mass. Tr. 
by Rev. S. A. Raemers. Herder. 
1928. viii + 102p. $.75. 

Explanatory and devotional. 


— The Soul of Sacred Liturgy. Tr. 
by Revs. Benson, and Raemers. 
Herder. 1924. viii+ 103p. $.75. 
Appealing to both head and heart. 


Sisters of St. Joseph. The Objective 
Teaching of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Dolphin Press. 1918. 
T4p. $.25. 

A booklet of questions, hints, and helps 
for a teacher using Mass charts. 

Smyth, Rey. C. C. The Ceremonies of 
the Mass. Paulist Press. 48p. $.05. 
Brief but complete and practical for the 
laity. With Study Club Outline. A sup- 
plement, ‘‘ Reference Readings” (23 p., 
Paulist Press, $.05) contains the further 
material needed by study clubs. 

Sullivan, Msgr. John F. Externals of 
the Catholic Church. Kenedy. 1918. 
385p. $2.00. 


An encyclopedia of information concerning 
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the history and meaning of Catholic 
practices. Covers a wider field than any 
other one-volume work of its kind in 
English. 


Taggart, Marion Ames. The Wonder 
Offering. Benziger. $.45. 
The Mass explained to children in word 
and picture. 


Thomas Aquinas, St. On the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Mass. Tr. by 
Rey. F. O’Neill. Bruce Humphries. 
1936. $2.50. 

Recommended for college classes in Re- 
ligion. 

Van Treeck, and Croft. 
the Church. Bruce. 
132p. $2.50. 


An interpretation of ecclesiastical symbols. 


Zalitach, Rev. Myron. A Commentary 
on the Cult of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. Kenedy. 
1930. 187p. $1.50. 

The Holy Eucharist in relation to indi- 
viduals and nations. 


Symbols in 
1936. xi-+ 


LITERATURE ON VOCATION 


August, Brother. Catechism Lessons 
on Vocation. La Salle Bureau. 1923. 
226p.. $.90. 

Chapters on vocation in general, on the 
priesthood, religious life, teaching Orders, 
married state, lay apostolate. 

Burke, Patrick J. Why Are the Har- 
vesters Few? St. Mary’s Industrial 
School. $.10. 

Deals with the difficulties in following a 
vocation. 

Cassilly, Rev. Francis. 

Be? America Press. 
$.10. 
A clear presentation of sound principles 
regarding the meaning and dignity of 
vocation to the priesthood or religious 
life. A classic on the subject. 


What Shall I 
1918. 63p. 


— Who Can Be a Nun? Queen’s 
Work. 1920. 15p. $.05. 
Answers common objections. 

Cody, Rev. Alexander. They Also 


Serve. Sunday Visitor Press. 1921. 
47p. $.10. 
On the brotherhood. 


Coudenhove, Ida F. The Cloister and 
the World. Tr. by H. E. Kennedy. 
Sheed & Ward. 1935. x-+ 110p. 
$1.50. 

Teachers looking for material on vocation 
for their more mature students will find 
a new approach in this book. 

Cunningham, Rev. James F. Have I 
a Vocation? Paulist Press. 1936. 
32p. $.05. 

For boys. In dialogue form. 

Dragon, A. Excelsior. Tr. by Robert 
Glady. Loyola Press. 1930. x + 
86p. $1.00. 

A book for boys and girls who have 
begun to think about their vocation. 
Ephrem, Brother. The Training of a 
Brother. Ave Maria. $.10. 
Vocation to the lay brotherhood. 

Ernest, Brother. Our Brothers. Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 1931. xiii + 
1711p. $1.40. 

Containing a short sketch of the 60 


brotherhoods in the United States. De- 
scribes the work of the Brothers and 
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tells the need and requisites for entrance 
into each of the Orders. 

Fischer, Rev. Herman J. The Call of 
Christ. Mission Press. 1915. $.15. 


A discussion of religious vocation. 


Garesché, Rev. Edward F. A Month 
of Devotion to Mary. Queen’s 
Work. $.05. 

Thirty prayers directed to Mary, Patroness 
of vocations. 

Teaching for God. Loyola Press. 
1920. 48p. $.10. 

Explains the vocation of the teaching 
Sister. 

— What Should We Think of the 
Brother’s Vocation? Loyola Press: 
28p. $.16. 

Corrects misconceptions about the brother- 
hood, describes its work and value. 

Gibbons, James Cardinal. Ambassador 
of Christ. Murphy. 1896. 404 + 
xivp. $1.50. 

The dignity of the priesthood. 

Giles, Rev. Gabriel. The Brother’s 
Calling. Woodland Press. 1936. 
17p. $.05. 

Marks of a call to the brotherhood. 

Hennrich, Rev. Kilian. New Life. 
Franciscan Herald. 1926. 56p. $.15. 
Instructions for priests, parents, and edu- 
cators regarding the suitability of the 
Third Order of St. Francis for our Ameri- 
can youth. 

Seraphic Youth’s Companion. 
Franciscan Herald. 1927. 60p. $.15. 
The Rule of the Third Order explained 
and adapted for the youth of today. 

Ilg, Rev. John. The Franciscan Brother. 
Franciscan Herald. 1923. 56p. $.10. 
On the life and work of the lay brother 
and the dignity of his calling. 

Le Buffe, Rev. Francis P. Shock 
Troopers of Christ. American 
Press. 24p. $.10. 

Inspirational talks. 


Lelen, Rev. J. M. Toward the Altar. 

St. Anthony Guild. 1935. 120p. 
$.50. 
The author’s aim is to lead toward the 
altar those souls whom God has chosen 
but who are as yet unaware of their 
sublime calling. 


Lord, Rev. Daniel A. The Call of 
Christ; a Study of Religious Vo- 
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cation for Young Men. 

Work. 1927. 36p. $.10. 

Recommended for the pamphlet rack. 
—— Shall I Be a Nun? Queen’s 

Work. 1927. 32p. $.10. 

Shows advantages and answers objections. 
—— Shall My Daughter Be a Nun? 

Queen’s Work. 1927. 32p. $.10. 


Talk to parents—especially mothers. 


Queen’s 


McSorley, Rev. Joseph. The Con- 
templative Life. Paulist Press. 
23p. $.05. 


Value of prayer and the interior life. 

Mitchell, Rev. William A. Why Not 
I? Loyola Press. 1927. 48p. $.05. 
Explains the merit and happiness of the 
life of a lay brother. 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore. Brides of Christ. 
St. Anthony Guild. 1931. 20p. 
$.10. 

Comments on the sublime vocations of the 
priesthood and sisterhood. Illustrations. 

—— Soldiers of Christ. St. Anthony 
Guild. 1932. 28p. $.10. 
Enlightening to those who are still uncer- 
tain of their vocation. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A. The Priest Is 
Christ’s Ambassador to Men. Sun- 
day Visitor Press. 2lp. $.05. 
Reflections on the priesthood. 


Plassmann, Rev. Thomas. The Priest’s 
Way to God. St. Anthony Guild. 
1937. xix + 355p. $2.00. 
Meditations based on the Pontifical. 

Raymond, Gerard. A Knightly Soul. 
St. Anthony Guild. 1933. vi-+ 
75p. $.75 and $1.25. 

Biography and journal of a saintly French- 
Canadian seminarian. 


Reger, Rev. Ambrose. Our Catholic 


Sisterhoods. Mission Press. 1932. 
31p. $.10. 
Describes their activities and entrance 


qualifications. 

Ross, Rev. John Elliott. A Novena 
for Vocations. Paulist Press. 1923. 
32p. $.05. 

Readings, reflections and prayers. 

Sontag, Rev. P. J. America’s Answer; 
or, The Great Opportunity for the 
Boys of America. Loyola Press. 
1919. 39p. $.10. 


Plea for missionaries. 
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Stockums, Most Rev. William. Voca- 
tions to the Priesthood. Herder. 
1937. ix + 268p. $2.00. 

Vocation in the light of the latest Roman 
decisions. 

Ullathorne, Bishop. The Conventual 
Life. Paulist Press. 1914. 32p. 
$.05. 

History and fundamental principles. 

Van Tricht, Rev. Victor. My Life— 
What Shall I Make of It? Adapted 
by Rev. Paul R. Conniff. Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society. 
$.05. 

How a vocation to the priesthood and to 
the religious state may be ascertained and 
followed. 

Vermeersch, Rev. A. Religious and 
Ecclesiastical Vocation. Tr. by 
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Joseph G. Kempf. Herder. 1925. 

vi+ 90p. $.90. 

A thorough study of vocation to the re- 

ligious life and to the priesthood. 
Vignat, Rev. Louis. In Thy Courts. 

Longmans. 1907. xiii-+ 6lp. $.50. 


On vocation in general. 


Waitz, Most Rev. S. The Greatest 

Calling. Tr. by Rev. Joseph Stang. 
Bruce. 1936. 199p. $1.50. 
Twelve timely meditations on the priest- 
hood and pastoral care. The book con- 
tains also for the seminarian generous help 
and insight toward a better understand- 
ing of the priestly calling. 


Ward, Rt. Rev. Bernard. The Priestly 
Vocation. Longmans. 1918. 175p. 
$1.80. 


Inspirational. 


METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGION 


Anonymous. Child Psychology and 
Religion. Kenedy. 1937. xl-+ 
156p. $.60. 


This book written by ‘‘A Teacher of 
Those Who Teach Religion’’ will help 
all teachers of Religion in the proper 
approach to the child mind. 

Model Lessons in Catechism. 
Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 1927. 40p. $.05. 

Detailed suggestions and explanation for 
each lesson of the First Communion Cate- 
chism. Based on the Baltimore Catechism. 

Agnesine, Sister, and Catherine, Sister. 
Teaching the Commandments. 
Bruce. 1935. 170p. $.50. 

A method of teaching the Commandments 
that enlists pupil activity. 


Baierl, Rev. Joseph. A Method of 


Confession and Communion for 
Children. Seminary Press. 1928. 
3lp. $.05. 

Very practical. Illustrated. 

Bandas, Rev. R. G. Catechetical 
Methods. Wagner. 1929. 314p. 
$2.50. 

Historical presentation of methods. Good 
bibliography. 


—— Catechetics in the New Testa- 
ment. Bruce. 1934. 137p. $1.50. 
The teaching method of Christ as revealed 
in the Gospels and its adaptation to 
present-day catechetics. 


—— Religion Teaching and Practice. 
Wagner. 1935. ix + 118p. $1.50. 
The teacher, the Catechism, and the cor- 
relation of Religion with other branches 

of study. 

Borgmann, Rey. Henry. Libica. Mur- 

phy. 1930. 227p. $1.00. 
Title formed from the first syllable of the 
words LI-turgy, BI-ble, CA-techism, in- 
dicates that the Liturgy, the Bible, and 
the Catechism are the source material. 
The author takes the liturgical year as the 
guide of catechetical subjects thus cor- 
relating catechetical doctrine with the . 
liturgical feasts and seasons. 

Brothers of the Christian Schools. The 
Catechist’s Manual. McVey. 1912. 
xili + 2438p. $.75. 

Practical for teachers. 

Catholic Rural Life Bureau. Manual 
of Religious Vacation Schools. 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 1937. 103p. $.10. 

Very useful to all teachers of Catholic 
children attending public schools. 

Cecilia, Madame. Hints for Catechists 
for Instructing Converts. Kenedy. 
1910. 184p. $1.80. 


Recommended for teacher training classes. 


Charters, W. W. The Teaching of 
Ideals. Macmillan. 1927. 372p. 
$2.00. 


Although not based on Catholic philoso- 
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phy or theology, this book is the best 
available on the subject from the peda- 
gogical standpoint. 


Cicognani, Most Rev. Amleto G. All 
Who Are Capable Should Teach 
and Foster the Catechism. St. 
Anthony Guild. 1936. 14p. 


An appeal for practical interest in religi- 
ous instruction. 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 

Proceedings of the National Cate- 
chetical Congress. St. Anthony 
Guild. 1935. 212p. $1.00. 1936. 
286p. $1.00. 
Papers touching on practically every phase 
of Confraternity activity, including the 
preparation of teachers of Religion, the 
religious vacation school, religious instruc- 
tion for pupils attending public schools, 
high schools, and colleges. 

—— School Year Religious Instruc- 
tion Manual. National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 1937. 2 
Courses. $.10 each. Course I: 
Grades 1-4. vi-+ 29p. Course II: 
Grades 5-8. vi- 38p. 

Manuals for teachers of children attend- 
ing public schools. 


— Religious Vacation School Man- 


ual. National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 1936. $.10. 

Invaluable for summer school work in 
Religion. 


—— Confraternity Folder. National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Presents a series of pamphlets and leaf- 
lets furnishing information regarding the 
Confraternity work. Contains the follow- 
ing titles (each $.05): 
‘ Spiritual Privileges Granted by the 
Holy See to the Confraternity.” 
* Suggestions to the Diocesan Director 
for Organizing the Confraternity.” 
“Suggested Constitution for Parish Units 
Affiliated with the Confraternity.” 
“ Suggested Plan for Organizing Parish 
Units.” 
“The Religious Vacation School.” 
“Duties of Parish Officers.” 
“Instructions for Lay Teachers.” 
“Instructions for Fishers.” 
“* Instructions for Helpers.”’ 
“The Discussion Study Club for High 
School and Adult Groups.” 


Conroy, Rev. P. J. Talks to Parents. 
Benziger. 1919. 1783p. $2.00. 


Twenty brief talks on training the mind 
of the child. 


Ie 

Constantius, Brother. The Young 
Christian Teacher Encouraged. 
Herder. 1909. xii + 382p. $1.25. 


Objections to teaching answered. 


Cooper, Rev. John M. Content of the 
Advanced Religion Course. Catho- 
lic Education Press. 1924. 6l1p. 
$.75. 

A frank and helpful statement regarding 
the moral, dogmatic, historical, apolo- 
getic, and ascetic content of the Religion 
course in high schools and colleges. A 
book based on many years of personal 
experience and experimentation in high 
school and college teaching. 

De Hovre, and Jordan. 
in Education. 
5Olp. $3.48. 
A clear, forceful statement of the Catholic 
position both as to philosophy of life and 
pedagogy. A book to give background to 
all teachers. 


Dennerle, Rey. George M. Leading 

the Little Ones to Christ. Bruce. 
1932. 308p. $1.75. 
A teacher’s handbook with systematic 
plan for preparing children for First 
Communion. Based on the Gruber-Gat- 
terer ‘‘ Hlementarkatechesen’’ which it 
adapts and supplements. Covers doctrinal 
matter, moral principles, religious prac- 
tices, and prayers. 

Drinkwater, Rev. F. H. The Givers. 
Burns & Oates. 1926. 262p. $2.00. 
Essays on educational topics, Religion in 
school, and the history of the Church. 

Religion in School Again. Burns 

& Oates. 1935. 180p. $2.00. 

Essays on various subjects dealing with 

religious instruction. Brief, informative, 

stimulating. 


—— The ‘Way into the Kingdom. 
Burns & Oates. 1922. 80p. $.65. 
The art of interesting and instructing 
children in Religion. 


Ernest, Brother. Religion and Living. 
Bruce. 1935. 107p. $.75. 
A teacher’s manual replete with sugges- 
tions for the high school Religion class. 
Material arranged according to the months 
and the liturgical calendar. 

Esther, Sister Mary. The Christian 
Teacher. Bruce. 1928. 113p. $1.00. 
A fine spirituality pervades this book. 
Practical suggestions to teachers for the 
formation of their personality after Christ 
and His saints. 


Catholicism 
Benziger. 1934. 
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Fitzpatrick, Edward A. The Founda- 
tion of Christian Education. Bruce. 
1937. 258p. $1.80. 

An analysis of the Epistles and Gos- 
pels revealing the educational objectives 
achieved by Christ. 

Furfey, Rev. Paul H. The Parish and 
Play. Dolphin Press. 1928. 177p. 
$2.00. 

A survey of the modern recreational move- 
ment from the Catholic standpoint. Prac- 
tical suggestions on the boy problem. 

Garesché, Rev. Edward F. Training 
for Life. Kenedy. 1925. 145p. 
$1.75. 

A book of practical counsels for teachers 
and parents. 

Gervasius, Rev. Father. The Euchar- 
ist and Education. Benziger. 1935. 
xvi+ 109p. $1.25. 

A book for teachers showing the influence 
of the Holy Eucharist in the work of 
education. 

Gillet, Rev. M. S. The Education of 
Character. Tr. by Benjamin Green. 
Bruce. 1917. 164p. $1.75. 

Material for the formation and perfection 
of the Christian character. 

Halpin, Rev. P. A. The Method of 
the Catholic Sunday School. Wag- 
ner. 1904. 47p. $.40. 


Suggestive and stimulating to Sunday 
school instructors. 

Children’s Retreats. Wagner. 
1901. 242p. $1.25. 


Serviceable to all who have to instruct 
little ones for the reception of the Sacra- 


ments. 
Hennrich, Rev. Kilian. Boy Guidance. 
Benziger. 1925. 225p. $2.00. 


Chapters by 11 specialists in boy welfare. 
Covers all important phases of Catholic 
boy leadership. 
— Boy Leader’s Primer. 
1930. 240p. $1.50. 
A companion volume to the author’s 
“ Boy Guidance.”’ 
—— Play Guidance. 
31 p. $.15. 


A manual for recreation leaders. 


Hornback, Florence M. Leadership 
Manual for Adult Study Groups. 
St. Anthony Guild. 1935. 127p. 
$1.50. 


Presents a wealth of information regard- 


Bruce. 


Smollins. 1927. 
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ing the organization and conducting of 
adult study clubs. Recommended to pas- 
tors and other leaders interested in pro- 
moting Catholic Action by means of study 
groups. 


— The Walters Family. St. An- 
thony Guild. 1935. 3857p. $2.50. 
A practical approach at solving normal 
family problems in a common-sense way. 
A combination of psychology and story 
makes this book helpful for the average 
Catholic home. 


Hull, Rey. Earnest J. The Formation 
of Character. Herder. 1921. vi 
+ 172p. $.50. 
An excellent book for parents, teachers 
and all entrusted with educational work. 


— Collapses in Adult Life. Herder. 
1920. 256p. $.50. 
A sequel to the ‘‘ Formation of Char- 
acter’? by the same author. Shows that 
collapses in later life are usually due to 
want of character. 


Inez, Sister M. Religion Teaching 
Plans. Benziger. 1929. x + 245p. 
$2.00. 

Twenty-eight outline lessons in Religion. 
The plans present a variety of inde- 
pendent religious subjects developed ac- 
cording to sound principles of education. 


Kempf, Rev. Joseph G. The Questions 

of Youth. Bruce. 1936. x + 179p. 
$2.00. 
A book of notes for Religion teachers. 
Stimulating and helpful material that 
will render less difficult the task of in- 
structing the adolescent. 


Kirsch, Rev. Felix M. The Catholic 

Teacher’s Companion.  Benziger. 
1924. 747p. $2.75. 
Practical material on the subject of edu- 
cation in all its phases. ‘‘ A happy com- 
bination of all the best that Catholic and 
secular educational thought can offer.’ 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Bulletin. 


, ed. Franciscan Edueation. Bruce. 
1929. 120p. $2.00. 

A symposium of papers and discussions 
on educational subjects in general and on 
Franciscan ideals in particular. 


Lindworsky, Rev. J. The Training of 
the Will. Bruce. 1929. © 226p. 
$1.00. 


An excellent book on the important sub- 
ject of will training. 
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Mac Eachen, Roderick. The Teaching 


of Religion. Macmillan. 1921. 
xv-+ 4138p. $1.20. 

Practical suggestions for the religion 
teacher. ‘‘ Religious Training,’’ ‘“‘The Child 


and Religion,” ‘‘ By-methods and Mate- 
rials,” “‘ Class Management,” are some of 
the topics treated. 


McCarthy, Rev. C. R. Safeguarding 
Mental Health. Bruce. 1937. 291p. 
$2.50. 

An excellent book for priests, physicians, 
teachers, parents, and all who supervise 
the training of others. 


McMahon, Rey. John T. Some Methods 
of Teaching Religion. Benziger. 
1928. xiv + 256p. $2.00. 

Book has 2 parts: Part I examines criti- 
cally the principal methods of Religion 
teaching: the Munich Method, the Yorke 
Method, the Catechetical Method, the 
Shields Method, and the ‘‘ Sower Scheme.” 

_ Part II applies the project principle to 
the teaching of Religion, 


Middleton, Rev. John S. A Handbook 

of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Benziger. 1937. xvi-+ 
176p. $1.00. 
Contains suggestions for establishing par- 
ish units, the functions of the officers, 
instructions for the members, the Encycli- 
cals on the teaching of Catechism and a 
history of the Confraternity. 


The Child in the 


Montessori, Maria. 
1929. xix -+ 


Church. Herder. 
191p. $1.75. 

An application of the Montessori Method 
to the teaching of Religion. Little logi- 
cal sequence in chapters, but the method 
is clearly understandable. Copious illus- 
trations. 


National Council of Catholic Women. 
The Parent-Educator. St. Anthony 
Guild. 3 volumes. Vol. I: 1931. 
72p. §.50. Vol. If: 1932. 58p. $.50. 
Vol. III: 1933. 90p. $.50. 

All phases of child welfare are discussed 
by leading Catholic authorities, lay and re- 
ligious, and everything sound and accept- 
able in modern child science is incorpo- 
rated in a thoroughly Catholic approach, 


Nist, Rev. James. Private First Com- 
munion Instruction. Herder. 1914. 
viii + 148p. $.75. 

Well adapted to the child mind. 
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Notre Dame, School Sister of. A Scot- 

tish Montessori. Herder. 1932. 
i= Z28p. bl. 8b. 
A report on the Montessori Method as 
applied to Religion and other branches 
in the primary department of the Notre 
Dame High School, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
The work of the school was approved by 
Dr. Montessori. 

Ostdiek, Rey. J. H. Simple Methods 

in Religious Instruction. Bruce. 
1936. 1834p. $1.50. 
A brief study of aims, methods, and de- 
vices for religious instruction. Practical 
for those preparing to teach either in 
Catholic schools or in other instruction 
centers. 

Pace, Rev. E. A. Methods in Teaching 
Religion. Oblates of St. Francis 
de Sales. 1930. 224p. $2.50. 
Presents the views of both Monsignor 
Pace and the Rev. Thomas E. Shields, 
Method based on sound psychology. In- 
formative and practical. 

Phillips, Charles. The Teacher’s Year. 
Kenedy. 1924. 276p. $1.00. 
Treats of the fundamentals of teaching, 
with topics ranging from the annual 
problem of the new class to an earnest 
consideration of such a practical matter 
as the best type of holiday programs. 

Quinn, Sister Mary Antonina. Re- 
ligious Instruction in the High 
School. Catholic University Press. 
1930. x + 147p. $1.00. 

Content and method from the viewpoint 
of the pupil. 

Rawlinson, Rev. B. S. Catholic Clubs 
for Boys. International Catholic 
Truth Society. 1931. 24p. $.05. 
A study of leakage among our youth and 
an attempt to interest lay people in the 
problem. Practical suggestions based on 
lay experience. 

Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar. 
Child. Appleton-Century. 
300p. $2.25, 

Discusses fully all phases of child-train- 
ing, moral, religious, social and emotional. 

Childhood Religion, International 

Catholic Truth Society. 1936. 32p. 

$.10. 

Parenthood. International Catho- 

lic Truth Society. 1936. 32p. $.10. 

Two pamphlets offering suggestions to 

parents on some of the problems which 


Parent and 
1934. 
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they encounter in the moral and religious 
guidance of the children, Arranged for 
study clubs. 


Schoff, Mrs. Frederic. Wisdom of the 


Ages. Dorrance Co. 1933, xiii + 
394p. $2.50. 

A collection of articles, addresses, quota- 
tions, and poems dealing with the training 
of children and child welfare. 


Schumacher, Msgr. M. A. How to 


Teach the Catechism. Benziger. 
1935. 3 volumes. Vol. I: Grades 
1-3. xviii + 226p. $1.00. Vol. II: 
Grades 4-6. 327p. $1.00. Vol. III: 
Grades 7-8. xi-+ 327p. $1.00. 


A teacher’s manual containing a system- 
atized presentation of lessons in the Bal- 
timore Catechism in correlation with 
Liturgy, Bible History, Church History, 
and the lives of the saints. Also a definite 
schedule of lesson plans for the Religion 
curriculum of every grade. 


Sharp, Rev. J. K. Aims and Methods 


in Teaching Religion. Benziger. 
1929. 407p. $2.75. 


A textbook for seminaries, novitiates, and 
normal schools. Rich in information on 
religion methods, and aims, child psy- 
chology, and pedagogical principles. Help- 
ful features are the bibliography, discus- 
sion topics, and informative notes. 


Teaching and Preaching Religion 
to Children. Kenedy. 1936. x + 
155p. $1.50. 


Contains a discussion of catechetical legis- 
lation, the organization of a parish Con- 
fraternity, methods of attracting public 
school children to instruction, a year’s 
course of sermons, and valuable hints how 
to illustrate Catholic doctrine. 


Sheehy, Rev. M. S. Problems of. Stu- 


dent Guidance. Dolphin Press. 1929. 
264p. $2.00. 


A codperative study conducted for the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 
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Shields, Rev. Thomas E. Philosophy 


of Education. Catholic Education 
Press. 1921. 446p. $2.25. 


The Catholic view on the most pressing 
problems of education. 


—— Teacher’s Manual of Primary 


Methods. Catholic Education Press. 
1912. 441p. $2.25. 

The author discusses his method employed 
in the primary books of the Catholic 
Education series. Helpful to teachers. 


Stuart, J. E. The Education of Catho- 


lic Girls. Longmans. 1922. 243p. 
$1.50. 
A classic in Catholic education to be 


read by parents and teachers. Its scope 
is broader than the title would indicate. 


Tahon, Rev. Joseph V. The First In- 


struction of Children and Begin- 
ners. Sheed & Ward. 1930. 116p. 
$1.25. 


An inquiry into the traditional method of 
imparting religious instruction. 


Weigand, Msgr. Joseph A. The Cate- 


chist and the Catechumen. Ben- 
ziger. 1924. 220p. $1.80. 


A manual of religion for teachers and 
for private instruction. Lucid explana- 
tions. An appendix with anecdotes and 
examples. 


Willmann, Otto. Science of Education. 


Tr. by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch. Arch- 
abbey Press. 1930. 2 vols. 359p. 
$7.50. 

These volumes contain fundamental prin- 
ciples of education and have been used as 
a foundation for catechetics, 


Yorke, Rev. P. C. Educational Lec- 


tures. Textbook Publishing Co. 
1933. 282p. $1.50. 


Ten papers on the teaching of religion. 
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TEXTBOOKS 
CATECHISMS AND BOOKS IN RELIGION 


Anonymous. Catechism Games. I: The 
Apostles’ Creed. II: The Seven 
Sacraments. III: Our Favourite 
Saints. Catechetical Guild. $.35 
each. 3 for $1.00. 

Full directions for playing these games 
accompany the cards. 

Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 

Burns & Oates. 1921. 128p. $.10. 

A compendium of Catechism, Bible His- 

tory, and Prayer Book. Approved for 

all dioceses of England and Wales. 

Little Lessons for Little Catho- 
lics. Paulist Press. 1937. 46p. 
$.10. 

A simple text for public school children 
preparing for First Holy Communion. 
Ambrose, Sister M. With Christ in 
the Mass. Creative Educational 

Society. 1931. 128p. $.40. 
Laboratory manual on the Mass for the 
junior and senior high school. (Teacher’s 
copy of the manual is priced at $.75). 

Ambruzzi, Rev. Aloysius. The New- 
man Book of Religion. Newman 
Bookshop. 1936. xi + 199p. $1.00. 
A textbook of Religion for colleges. ‘‘ The 
fine gold of Newman’s religious teachings 
arranged for ready handling.’”? JEcclesi- 
astical Review. 

Bandas, Rev. R.G. Practical Problems 
in Religion. From the Religion-in- 
Life Curriculum. Bruce. 1935. 
192p. $1.25. 

Modern religious problems and their solu- 
tion. Practical for pupils, teachers, and 
priests. 

Bolton, Mother Margaret. The Spiri- 
tual Way. World Book Co. 1930. 


4 books and a manual. Book I: 
$.36. Book II: $.39. Book III: 
$.42. Book IV: $.54. Manual: 
$.60. 


A Religion course for the grades. Mother 
Bolton, an outstanding authority in this 
field, has produced a series of attractive 
texts eminently suited to the child mind. 
The teacher’s manual abounds in practi- 
cal and inspiring suggestions. 


Little Child’s First Communion. 
St. Anthony Guild. 1935. $.10. 


Vol. I: 28p. Vol. II: 40p. Vol. 
III: 60p. Vol. IV: 52p. Vol. V: 
60p. Vol. VI: 44p. 

In her own kindly way, Mother Bolton 
relates the story of the faith to six- and 
seven-year-olds in preparation for First 
Holy Communion. The series is invalu- 


able to all who teach children, Profusely 
illustrated. 


Brownson, Josephine. Feed My Lambs. 
Heres Visitor Press. 1930. 79p. 
20. 


Lessons “‘ ready for use.’”’? A child’s book 
with brief readings on religious subjects. 


—— Learn of Me. Sunday Visitor 
Press. 1934. 38p. 5 for $.25. 


“Model lessons ’”’ helpful to teachers and 
suitable for public school children. 


— To the Heart of a Child. Sun- 
day Visitor Press. 1934. 248p. 
$1.00. 

The eighth of the ‘‘ Learn of Me” series, 
based on the Baltimore Catechism. Ex- 


planatory reading for the Catechism 
lesson. 
Burton, Confrey. Catholic Action. 


Benziger. 1935. xii + 321p. $2.00. 


A textbook inspired by the Papal En- 
cyclical on Catholic Action. Intended for 
colleges and study clubs. 


Cafferata, Canon H. The Catechism 
Simply Explained. Herder. 1932. | 
vi + 180p. $.50. 
The complete text of the Catechism with 
practical comment on each answer. Help- 
ful to teachers and also to non-Catholic 
inquirers. 


Campion, Rev. R., and Horan, E. Re- 
ligion, a Secondary School Text. 
Sadlier. 3 books. Book I: 1928. 
3821p. $1.12. Book II: 1929. 496p. 
$1.33. Book III: 1932. 434p. $1.44. 


This series makes Catholic Action the 
supreme objective. 


Carrol, Patrick J. The Man-God. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 1927. 345p. 
$1.60. 


A textbook on the life of Christ for high 
school classes. 
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Cassilly, Rev. Francis J. Faith and 
Reason. Loyola University Press. 
1935. 316p. $1.20. 


Apologetics course for high school seniors. 


—— Religion, Doctrine and Practice. 

Loyola University Press. 1934. 
xix + 535p. $1.20. 
A complete course of Christian Doctrine 
presented in questions and answers with 
notes and topics for review. For high 
schools. 

Chetwood, Rev. Thomas. God and 
Creation. Benziger. 1928. 291p. 
$3.00. 

Volume 2 in the “ Truth of Christianity 
Series.’”’ Textbook for colleges. Deals 
with fundamentals of Religion. 

Cooper, Rev. John. Play Fair. Catho- 
lic Education Press. 1923. 246p. 
$.50. 

Civics for Catholic American boys. Ex- 
cellent for teaching the correlation of the 
natural with the supernatural. 

Religion Outlines for Colleges. 

Catholic Education Press. 4 courses. 
Course I: The Catholic Ideal of 
Life. 1937. xv-+315p. $1.40. 
Course II: The Motives and Means 
of Catholic Life. 1926. iv + 267p. 
$1.25. Course III: Christ and His 
Church. 1935. xv + 509p. $1.80. 
Course IV: Life Problems. 1928. 
xiv + 207p. $1.25. 
Represents the fruits of more than two 
decades of experience and experimentation 
with college students. Recommended to 
teachers and pupils both for content and 
method. 

Coppens, Rev. Charles. A Systematic 
Study of the Catholic Religion. 
Herder. 1912. xii + 370p. $1.50. 
An abridged course in apologetics suitable 
for high schools and study clubs. 

Daughters of Charity. Medal Stories. 
Brown-Morrison Co. 4 books. Book 
I: 1931. 249p. $1.00.. Book II: 
1932. 255p. $1.00. Book III: 1932. 
256p. $1.00. Book IV: 1933. 256p. 
$1.00. 

Religion stories for the elementary grades. 
Illustrated. 


— Medal Story Books. Catecheti- 
cal Guild. 1937. The Blue Book: 
6 stories. 140p. $.10. The Gold 
Book: 5 stories. 140p. $.10. The 
Rose Book: 4 stories. 140p. $.10. 


The Violet Book: 5 stories. 140p. 
$.10. 


Religion stories with the charm of fairy 
tales for the elementary grades, Illustrated. 


Dougherty, Rev. John C. Outlines of 


Bible Study. Bruce. 1934. 212p. 
$1.80. 


For high schools and colleges. 


Doyle, Rev. Francis X. Defense of the 


Catholic Church. Benziger. 1927. 
xiv + 51lp. $3.00. 

Volume 1 in the “ Truth of Christianity 
Series.”” A textbook for colleges. The 
defense of the Church is combined with 
a study of the life of Christ based on 
the Gospels. 


Eaton, Mother Mary. The Faith for 


Children. Herder. 1925. vii + 200p. 
$1.00. 

An exposition of Catholic Faith for chil- 
dren of 7 to 14 years of age. 

The Little Ones. Herder. 19238. 
138p. $1.00. 

A course of religious instructions for 
children up to 8 years. 

Our Birthright. Longmans. 1929. 
vii + 179p. $1.00. 

A textbook of Catholic doctrine for chil- 


dren of 11 to 15 years of age. Summary 
and questions follow each chapter. 


Ellard, Rev. Gerald. Christian Life 


and Worship. Bruce. 1933, 379p. 
$2.00. 


A Religion text for colleges explaining 
Catholic doctrine from the viewpoint of 
the ‘‘ Mystical Body as studied in cor- 
porate worship.’’ Charts, graphs, and 
pictures add much to the value of the 
book. 


Faerber, Rev. W. Catechism for the 


Catholic Parochial Schools of the 
United States. Herder. 1933. 128p. 
$.30. 


Text of Christian doctrine and com- 
mentary. For the elementary grades. 


Falque, Rev. Ferdinand C. Catholic 


Truth in Survey. Benziger. 2 vols. 
Vol.I: 1937. xvii-+ 2387p. $.52. 
Vol. II: (in press). 


A textbook for Catholic students in pub- 
lic high schools. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. A Curriculum 


in Religion. Bruce. 1931. 157p. 
$.50. 


Introductory to “‘ The Highway to Heaven 
Series,”’ 
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Religious Poems for Little Folks. 
Bruce. 1936. 128p. $1.00. 

To be taught in the first three grades in 
the “‘ Religion in Life Curriculum.’’ Chosen 
for vocabulary and thought content. 


The Highway to Heaven Series. 
Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
Bruce. 1932-36. Grade I: The Book 
of the Holy Child. 89p. $.64. 
Teacher’s Plan Book and Manual. 
154p. $1.25. Grade II: The Life 
of My Savior. 195p. $.68. Teach- 
er’s Plan Book and Manual. 140p. 
$1.25. Grade III: The Life of the 
Soul. 141p. $.60. Teacher’s Plan 
Book and Manual. 119p. $1.25. 
Grade IV: Before Christ Came. 
247p. $.88. Teacher’s Plan Book 
and Manual. 172p. $1.25. Grade 
V: The Vine and the Branches. 
3805p. $.80. Teacher’s Plan Book 
and Manual. 194p. $1.25. Grade 
VI: We Pray the Mass. 304p. $.96. 
As Teacher’s Manual use “The 
Sunday Missal.” Grade VII and 
VIII: The Highway to God. 411p. 
$1.64. Teacher’s Plan Book and 
Manual. 192p. $1.25. 

The series correlates doctrine, Bible His- 
tory, Church History, and Liturgy. 


Gales, Rev. L. A. Good News for God’s 
Children. Catechetical Guild. 64p. 
$.10. 

A combination story of Bible and Cate- 
chism, the story being told directly by 
- God the Father and Our Blessed Lord. 


Gasparri, Cardinal. The Catholic Cate- 

chism. Kenedy. 1932. 3 parts. 
Part I: 16p. $.07. Part II: 6lp. 
$15. Part III: 169p. $.35. Also 
available in a one-volume edition: 
508p. $1.60. 
Threefold in division: I: For the Pre- 
Communicant. II: For children. III: 
For adults. For completeness and accu- 
racy, this Catechism has taken its place 
among the best Catechisms of history. 
Recommended especially for teachers. Re- 
vised for schoolroom use in the three- 
volume series of ‘Catholic Faith” 
(Kenedy). ; 

Geiermann, Rev. Peter. The Child’s 
First Communion Catechism. Her- 
der. 1911. 30p. $.05. 


For home and school. 
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The Convert’s Catechism of Cath- 
olic Doctrine. Herder. 1931. 110p. 
$.15. 

Helpful for instructing converts. Catholic 
truths presented in the order of their im- 
portance to non-Catholics. 

Glenn, Rev. Paul J. Apologetics. Her- 
der. 1931. xxii + 3038p. $2.00. 
Textbook for colleges. 


Grace, Rev. Richard W. The Triple 
Catechism. Wagner. 1937. 3 parts. 
Part I: Grades 1-5. 1936. vi-+ 
44p. $.10. Part II: Grades 6-8. 
1937. vii -- 135p. $.15. Part III: 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
1937. 289p. $.50. 

Concentric plan. Terminology of Balti- 
more Catechism preserved. Appeals to 
head and heart. 

Graham, Rev. James J. Faith for Life. 

Bruce. 1936. 3438p. $1.40. 
A course in Religion for high school 
students. Especially designed to train 
them to give intelligent answers to re- 
ligious questions. 

Hannan, Rev. Jerome D. Religion 
Hour. Benziger. 2 books. Book I: 
1925. 64p. $.382. Book II: 1926. 
92p. $.48. 

Story lessons in conduct and Religion for 
children. Illustrated. 
Herzog, Rev. Charles. 
Redemption. Benziger. 

+ 246p. $3.00. 

Volume 4 in the “ Truth of Christianity 
Series.” The seven Sacraments: their 
institution, nature, and effects. Text- 
books for colleges. Useful to the laity in 
general. 

God, the Redeemer. 
1929. xiii + 230p. $3.00. 
Volume 3 of the ‘ Truth of Christianity 
Series.”’ Textbook for colleges. 

Horan, Ellamay. Praying the Mass. 
Ditto Incorporated. 1935. 63p. 
$1.50. 

Work book on the Mass printed in Ditto 
reproducing ink. Valuable material for 
teachers of religious instruction. 

-—— A Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine. Sadlier. 1935. No. 1. 168p. 


Channels of 
1931. xii 


Benziger. 


$.105 “Now 92) “167p) $127) (in 
quantities). 
The Baltimore Catechism with study 


lessons. 
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Hull, Rev. Ernest H. Man’s Great 
Concern: The Management of Life. 
Kenedy. 1920. 177p. $.50. 
Catechetically arranged to cover a course 
of teaching in the management of life. 

Institute of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. Exposition of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. McVey. 3 parts. 
Part I: Dogma. 1930. xxi + 568p. 
$2.75. Part II: Morals. 1931. 
xv + 638p. $2.75. Part III: Wor- 
ship. 1927. xvi-+ 835p. $3.00. 
Comprehensive treatise on the Christian 
Religion in catechetical form. Synopses 
and summaries after each chapter are 


valuable aids to both teacher and pupil. 
Suitable for high schools. 


Jehlicka, Rev. Francis. Complete 
Graded Catechism. Sadlier. 1934. 
230p. $.55. 


Based on the Baltimore Catechism. 


Kelly, Rev. William R. Our First 

Communion. Benziger. 1925. 64p. 
$.15. 
A colorful booklet that will appeal to the 
child. Parents and teachers will welcome 
it as a delightful means of reaching the 
child mind. 

Our Sacraments. Benziger. 1927. 

128p. $.32. 

Instructions in story form for use in 

primary grades. Copiously illustrated. 


Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., and Brendan, 


Sister Mary. Catholic Faith. 
Kenedy. 3 books. Book I: Grades 
1-2. 1935. 64p. $.20. Book II: 


Grades 3-5. 1936. 147p, $.30. Book 
III: Grades 6-8. 1937. (in press). 


A textbook edited under the supervision 
of the Catholic University of America 
and based on the Catholic Catechism of 
Cardinal Gasparri. ‘‘ Teachers who fail 
to possess themselves of Book One are 
neglecting a grace. The publishers with 
the humility of truth say of Book One: 
‘In every way this Cathechism is 
superior to any of its predecessors.’ They 
are incontestably right.’’ Month. 

Father John Laux, himself the author 
of several excellent books in Religion, 
says of Book Two: ‘‘ The authors of 
“Catholic Faith ’ have placed all teachers 
of Religion in their debt for their emi- 
nently satisfactory solution of the vexed 
Catechism problem.’’ Jcclesiastical Re- 
view. 


Laux, Rev. John. A Course in Religion 
for Catholic High Schools and 
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Academies. Benziger. 1934. 4 parts. 
Part I: Chief Truths of Faith. 
$.60. Part Il: Means of Grace, 
$.60. Part III: Christian Moral. 
$.68. Part IV: God, Christianity, 
Church. $.68. 

Arranged in modern textbook-style yet 
based on the division of the Baltimore 
Catechism with excellent review and 
study suggestions. 


Lord, Rev. Daniel A. Religion and 
Leadership. Bruce 1938. xx-—+ 
202p. $1.50. Teacher’s Manual for 
“Religion and Leadership.” $1.00. 
A textbook primarily for college students * 
but practical for other study groups. 
The text sketches the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the college course, and the 
high points of dogmatic, moral and 
devotional Religion and philosophy. 


Malloy, Rev. Joseph I. A Catechism 
for Inquirers. Paulist Press. 1927. 
85p. $.15. 

A question and answer explanation of 
Catholic doctrine. 


Marist Brothers. Catechism of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. St. Ann’s 
Hermitage. 1925. 80p. $.10. 

A life of the Blessed Virgin for schools 
and academies. Illustrated. 


McHugh, Rev. J., and Callan, Rev. C. 
Catechism of the Council of Trent 
for Parish Priests. Wagner. 1934. 
iv. + 603p. $1.75. 

An invaluable source-book not only for 
priests and teachers but also for educated 
laymen who desire an authoritative state- 


ment on Catholic doctrine and practice. 
Annotated. 


McNeill, Rev. L. The Way of Life. 
St. Anthony Guild. 1936. 245p. 
$.50. 


Provides a course of instructions on the 
Commandments of God and the Precepts 
of the Church, correlated with the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


McNeill, Rev. L., and Aaron, M. The 
Means of Grace. (Mystical Body 
of Christ Series). St. Anthony 
Guild. 1935. xi + 250p. $1.00 and 
$.50. 

Designed for the 7th and 8sth grades, 
high schools, and study clubs. The doc- 
trine of the Sacraments correlated with 


the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 
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Michel, Dom Virgil, and Stegman, 
Dom Basil, and the Sisters of the 
Order of St. Dominic. The Christ- 
Life Series in Religion. Macmillan. 
1934. Grade I: God Our Father. 


69p. $.60. Grade II: Jesus Our 
Saviour. vi-+134p. $.64. Grade 
iI: The Story of God’s Love. 


vii+ 170p. $.68. Grade IV: The 
Child of God. vii+192p. $.68. 
Grade V: The Redeeming Sacrifice. 
vii + 208p. $.72. Grade VI: The 
Kingdom of God. $.72. Grade VII: 
With Mother Church. $.80. Grade 
VIII: Through Christ Our Lord. 
$.80. Teacher’s Manual (Grade 1- 
4). $.72. (Grade 5-8). $.40. 

A series of readers presenting catechetical 
doctrine, Bible History, and Liturgy. 
Illustrated. 


Miller, Rev. Mathew. Catechism, First 
Lessons. Pustet. 1927. 40p. $.05. 


Pre-Communion Catechism. 


Moore, Rev. Thomas V. Principles of 

Ethics for Nurses. Lippincott, 1935. 
x + 38lp. $3.00. 
A textbook in ethics intended primarily 
for nurses but practical for every serious 
person, especially college students. Trains 
the reader to govern his conduct with 
intelligence and according to sound moral 
principles. 

Morrison, Rev. Bakewell. Marriage. 
Bruce. 1934. 252p. $2.00. 
Presentation in outline form of the 
Church’s attitude on marriage, court- 
ship, rights of married people, divorce. 
For college. 

—— Revelation and the Modern Mind. 
Bruce. 1936. 423p. $2.25. 
Complementary to ‘Catholic Church 
and the Modern Mind.” Treatises on 
fundamental topics, such as Faith, Trin- 
ity, Redemption. 


Newman, Rev. Joseph A. Catechism. 
Bruce. 2 vols. Vol. I: 1931. 64p. 
$.16. Vol. II: 1932. 159p. $.40. 
The elements of Religion imparted in 
the narrative form. Questions appended 
to each lesson. 


Notre Dame, Two Sisters of. Char- 
acter Calendar. Bruce. 1931. 236pl. 
$1.50. 


A guide to children to live the liturgical 
life of the Church. Presents for every 
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day the life of a saint, apt quotations 
from the Breviary, and a slogan. 

O’Brien, Rey. Thomas. An Advanced 
Catechism. Oink Co. 1929. vi + 
251p. $.50. 

A supplemental text based on the Balti- 
more Catechisms. For grades 7 and 8, 

Pichler, Rev. John E. Catholic Faith 
and Practice. Herder. 1928. xiv 
+ 458p. $2.00. 

A manual of popular instruction enhanced 
with a wealth of anecdotal illustrations. 
May be used as a textbook. 

Quinlan, Rev. Patrick T, Three-Year 
Course of Catechetical Instruction. 
Loyola University Press. 1934. 
(Loose Leaf) $.44. (Spiral Bind- 
ing) $.52. 

Hxposition of Christian Doctrine. 
trated. 
lesson. 

Religious of the Sacred Heart. A 
First Book for First Communi- 
cants. Paulist Press. 1935. 31p. 
$.05. 


May be used as a reader. 

Rousseau, Rev. A. The Church of 
Christ. Bruce. 1936. 313p. $2.00. 
Deals with Christ and the establishment 
of His Church. For high schools, 

Russell, Rev. W. H. Your Religion. 
Herder. 1933, xii + 312p. $1.25. 
Adapted for use as a textbook in the last 
year of the senior high school. 

Sausen, Rev. Alphonse. Illustrated 
Catechism for Little Children. Har- 
rison Bros. 1934. 52p. $.05. 

For First Communicants. 

Schmidt, Rev. A., and Perkins, J. A. 
Faith and Reason. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. x -+ 300p. 
$.75. 

Apologetics for the 4th year of the high 


Tllus- 
Review questions follow each 


school. Answers to modern objections. 
Illustrated. 
Sheehan, Most Rev. M. A Child’s 


Book of Religion. Gill & Sons. 
1934. 2 parts. Part I: 241lp. 2/6. 
Panta LU wel SOD was 

A textbook and reader for elementary 
school. Familiar dialogue between teacher 
and child. Child asks the question and 
teacher answers. Method tried in school 
of Sydney and in rural homes.  Illus- 
trated. 
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Shields, Rev. Thomas. (Editor). Cath- 
olic Education Series. Catholic 
Education Press. First Book: 1908. 
110p. $40. Second Book: 1909. 
172p. $.50. Religion Third Book: 
1910. 224p. $.60. Third Reader: 
1908. 224p. $.60. Religion Fourth 
Book: 1918. 352p. $.70. Fourth 
Reader: 1915. 351p. $.70. Fifth 
Reader: 1915. 496p. $.90. 


Series of Readers and Religion books 
correlating Religion with the natural in- 
stincts and activities of Catholic children. 


Stockmann, Msgr. P. High School 
Catechism. America Press. 1920. 
828p. $1.75. 


Follows the plan of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism. 


Sullivan, Rev. P. H. First Communion 
Catechism. George Grady. 1925. 
24p. $.05. 


Practical lessons in the essentials for 
First Communicants. 


THE FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Taggart, Marion A. The Wonder 
Gifts. Benziger. 1923. 12p. $.45. 
Explanation of Confession, Communion, 
and Confirmation. Illustrations. 

University of Notre Dame. Education 
Department. Religion Placement 
Test. Bruce. 1937. $1.00 per set. 
The purpose is to discover a basis for 
sectioning college freshmen for the Re- 
ligion course. The test includes, Dogma, 
Moral, Worship, and Church History. 

Ward, Maisie, and Sheed, Frank J. 

Catholic Evidence Guild Training 
Outline. Sheed & Ward. 1934. 
344p. $1.50. 
Excellent outlines for prospective speakers 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild. Book 
will aid catechists and Catholic street 
preachers. Recommended to teachers and 
college students. 

Wilmers, Rev. W. Handbook of the 
Christian Religion. Benziger. 1924. 
300p. $2.50. 

A model of condensation. For advanced 
students and the educated laity. 


BIBLE STUDIES 


Bandas, Rev. R. G. Biblical Questions. 
Bruce. 2 vols. Vol. I: Old Testa- 
ment. 1935. 18lp. $.1.75. Vol. 
II: New Testament. 1937. $1.50. 


Forty brief studies on questions encoun- 
tered in the study of the Bible. 


Dougherty, Rev. John C. Outlines of 
Bible Study. Bruce. 1935. 212p. 
$1.80. 

High school and college text on the Old 
and New Testaments. The influence, 
history, and literary beauty of the Bible. 


Dowd, Rev. William A. The Gospel 
Guide. Bruce. 1932. 317p. $2.50. 
Text for colleges. Scientific explanation 
of historical facts and customs. 

Eaton, Mother Mary. The Bible 
Beautiful. Longmans. 1930. 440p. 
$1.00. 

The Old Testament stories told in a 
manner that will appeal to boys and girls. 

Gilmour, Rt. Rev. Richard. Bible His- 
tory. Benziger. 1923. 340p. 48c. 


A selection of outstanding events of the 
Old and New ‘Testaments. 


Goodier, Rev. Alban. About the Old 
Testament. Kenedy. 1929. 204p. 
$1.00. 

A help for the intelligent reading of the 
Old Testament books. 

—— Bible for Every Day. Kenedy. 
1936. 368p. $2.00. 

Three hundred and sixty-six extracts 
from the Bible arranged to provide daily 
reading. Recommended especially for 


classroom use and for those who find the 
Bible difficult reading. 


Hart, Rev. Charles. A Shorter Bible 


History. Kenedy. 1931. 349p. 
$1.10. 
Excellent for use in the grades. Simple 


lessons and attractive illustrations, 


Horan, Ellamay. Bible Lessons. Sad- 
lier. 1937. ix + 272p. $.64. 
Selected Bible episodes for the lower 
grades. Illustrated. Study guides, tests, 
exercises, and pupil activities. 

Johnson, Rev. G., and Hannan, Rey. 
J., and Sister Dominica. The Bible 
Story. Benziger. 1935. 256p. $.48. 
A text for the lower grades of Catholic 
elementary schools. 
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—— Bible History. Benziger. 
557p. $.60. 

A textbook of the Old and New Testa- 
ments for the intermediate grades of 
Catholic schools. 

Kean, Rev. Claude. Stock Charges 
against the Bible. Adapted from 
the German of Tarcisius Paffrath. 
St. Anthony Guild. 1933. 152p. 
$1.25, 

Brief answers to the main objections 
against the Bible. The author duly re- 
gards the latest authentic historical re- 
search and the latest scientific theories. 

Kleist, Rev. James 'A. The Memoirs 
of St. Peter. Bruce. 1932. 216p. 
$2.50. 

A new translation of the Gospel of St. 
Mark into sense-lines with notes. 

Knecht, Rev. Frederick J. A Practical 
Commentary on Holy Scripture. 
Herder. 1910. 839p. $5.00. 

The best book of its kind in English; 
a treasury both for the catechist and for 
the teacher of Bible History. 

Laux, Rev. John. Introduction to the 

Bible. Benziger. 1932. xvii + 324p. 
$1.12. 
A text for the series ‘““ A Course in Re- 
ligion for Catholic High Schools and 
Academies.’’ Supplies a long-felt want 
in Scripture texts for high schools. 


Martindale, Rev. C. C., and McNabb, 


1935. 


Rev. V., and Others. Gospel 
Rhymes. Sheed & Ward. 1934. 
64p. $.75. 


‘Teachers of primary grades will be de- 
lighted with these rhymes. Children will 
love their rhythm and simplicity of 
thought.”? Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion. 

Matimore, Rev. P. H. Child’s Garden 
of Religious Stories. Macmillan. 
1929. 280p. $.88. 

Old and New Testament stories which 
appeal to young children. 

Messmer, Most Rev. S. G. Outlines of 
Bible Knowledge. Herder. 1910. 
210p. $3.00. 

An elementary manual of the Bible. 
Special attention given to biblical geo- 
graphy. 

Noll, Most Rev. John F. The Bible. 
Sunday Visitor Press. 29p. 5 for 
$.25. 

Treats: I. The truth about the Bible. 
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II. Its interpretation. 
Bible charges. 


O’Brien, Rev. John J. A Catechism of 
the Bible. International Catholic 
Truth Society. 1935. 47p. 


An informative booklet. For both Catho- 
lies and non-Catholics. 


O’Brien, Rev. J. A. The Church: The 

Interpreter of the Bible. Sunday 
Visitor Press. 32p. 5 for $.25. 
As the Supreme Court is the authorized 
living interpreter of the Constitution, so 
the Catholic Church is the living authori- 
tative interpreter of the Bible. 


Plassmann, Rev. Thomas. The Book 
Called Holy. St. Anthony Guild. 
1933. 32p. $1.25. 


A history of the genesis of the Old and 
New Testament. A practical aid for 
teachers of Bible History. ‘ 


Pope, Rev. Hugh. Catholic Student’s 
Aids to the Study of the Bible. 
Kenedy. 1931-37. 5 vols. $3.25 
each (vol. 4: $2.80). 


Deals with questions of inspiration, inter- 
pretation, canons, and versions, decisions 
of Biblical Commissions and other sub- 
jects not readily accessible to English 
readers. For high school and college. 


The Layman’s New Testament. 
Sheed & Ward. 1934. 931p. $1.50. 


The Scripture text is on the left-hand 
page, the right-hand pages being re- 
served for notes by Father Pope. Fitting 
introduction to each book giving account 
of author, historical setting. Maps and 
full index. Highly recommended to both 
laity and clergy. 


Raemers, Rev. Sydney. The Children’s 

Bible History. Herder. 1937. 224p. 
$.60. 
Forty-three delightful lessons on every 
significant event in the Old and New 
Testament. Illustrations. Memory tests 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 


Russell, Rev. W. H. The Bible and 
Character. Dolphin Press. 1934. 
294p. $1.50. 

Emphasizes the use that can be made 
of Scripture, particularly the New Testa- 
ment, in the formation of character. 


Schuster, Rev. J. Illustrated Bible 
History. Herder. 1922. 388p. $.50. 
For use in Catholic schools. Questions 
appended to each chapter for use of 
teacher. 


III. Facts about 
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Segur, Abbé, and Merrick, Mary V. 
Acts of the Apostles for Children. 
Adapted from the French. Herder. 
1928. vii + 162p. $.75. 


An account of the heroic deeds of the 
Apostles. Stimulates the spirit of imi- 
tation. 


Urban, Rev. A. Teacher’s Handbook 
to Bible History. Wagner. 1905. 
371p. $2.00. 


A practical commentary for use in paro- 
chial and Sunday schools. 
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Vaughan, Msgr. J. S. Concerning the 
Holy Bible, Its Use and Abuse. 
Burns & Oates. 1904. xvi + 269p. 
$1.25. 

The history of the Bible, its purposes, 
inspiration, difficulties, and other practi- 
cal topics. 

Vaughan, Rev. Kenelm. The Divine 
Armory of Holy Scripture. Herder. 
1936. xxviii + 928p. $2.00. 

A book of the very highest value. A 
manual of meditation, devotion, and 
spiritual reading. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Anonymous. The History of the 
Apostolic Church. St. Anthony 
Guild. 1936. 48p. $.50. (Leader’s 
Outline) $.20. 

A practical outline for adult study clubs 
and for classes of high school students. 


Goebel, Rev. Edward. Work Book in 
Church History. Benziger. 1932. 
215p. $.51. 


Review tests. Key to work book. 


Johnson, and Hannan, and Sr. Do- 
minica, The Story of the Church. 
Benziger. 1935. xi + 503p. $.60. 
A textbook in Church History for the 
upper grades of Catholic schools. 

Laux, Rev. John. Church History. 
Benziger. 1930. 620p. $2.25. 
From the founding of the Church to the 


present day. Wealth of illustrations. For 
students as well as the general reader. 


McSorley, and Wedewer. A Short 
History of the Catholic Church. 
Herder. 1931. x-+ 358p. $1.25. 


Commendable for brevity, precision, and 
methodical arrangement. 


Oechtering, Rt. Rev. J. H. Short Cate- 
chism of Church History. Herder. 
1923. vi-+ 128p. $.35. 

For the higher grades of Catholic schools. 

Raemers, Rev. Sydney. Church His- 


tory. Herder. 1936. xi- 564p. 
$2.25. 
For secondary schools. Copiously illus- 
trated. 


Weber, Rev. Nicholas. A General His- 
tory of the Christian Era. Cath- 
olic Education Press. 1928. 2 vols. 
Vol. I: 343p. $2.25. Vol. II: 714p. 
$2.75. 


For secondary schools. 


SPIRITUAL READING 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


Adam. Rev. Karl. Christ Our Brother. 
Macmillan. 1931. 210p. $1.75. 
Adam brings our Savior into our inner- 
most lives. 

—— Son of God. Sheed & Ward. 
1934. 309p. $3.00. 

Christ Himself and the specific work He 
came to do. 

Anonymous. The Life of Christ. St. 
Anthony Guild. 1934. 42p. $.25. 
and $.20. 


A practical outline for adult study clubs 
and for classes of high school students. 


Berry, Gertrude. The Child and the 
Church. Benziger. 1933. 3lp. $.25. 


A book about our Lord and His Church 
for His very little ones. Illustrated. 
Berthe, Rev. A. Jesus Christ—His 
Life, His Passion, His Triumph. 
Herder. 1914. xi+ 514p. $1.75. 
A popular treatment. 

Bohatta, I., and Morpurgo. My Little 
Friend Jesus. Dubler, $.48. 


Ten colored pictures with verses. For the 
kindergarten and the primary grades. 
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Cochem, Rev. Martin. Life of Christ. 


Adapted by Rev. Bonaventure 
eh Benziger. 1896. 314p. 
85. 


A devotional life. 


Eaton, Robert. Guide to the Life of 
Our Lord. Herder. 1926, x + 60p. 
$.30. 


As recorded in the four Gospels. 


Eleanor, Sister. The Life of Our Lord 
for Children. Paulist Press. 1933. 
$.05. 


Recommended for the pamphlet rack and 
schoolroom use. 


Ellerker, Maria St. S. God’s Book of 


the Holy Child. Kenedy. 1924. 
108p. $1.00. 
References to the Holy Child Jesus 


gathered from the Bible and woven into 
stories. 


Elliott, Rev. W. The Life of Jesus 
Christ. Paulist Press. 1917. 763p. 
$1.85. 


Helpful for convert-instruction. 


Fillion, Louis Claude. Life of Christ. 
Tr. by Newton Thompson. Herder. 
1930-1931. 3 vols. $12.00. Vol. I: 


xii + 647p. Vol. Il: vii-+ 719p. 
Vol. III: vi-+ 722p. 

A historical, critical, and apologetic ex- 
position. 


Fouard, Abbé Constant. The Christ 
the Son of God. Longmans. 1930. 
2 vols. $4.50. Vol. I: xxxvii + 
394p. Vol. II: xv + 414p. 
Narrative form. A singularly able and 
excellent work. Its lack of controversy 
makes it appeal to the average reader. 
The work received the special blessing 
of Pope Leo XIII. 


Gallerani, Rev. Alexander. Jesus All 
Good. Kenedy. 1908, 254p. $1.25. 
The author discusses Christ in His vari- 
ous aspects of goodness,—as a Lawgiver, 
as a Judge, in the Tabernacle. Appealing 
in simplicity and earnestness. 


Gibbons, James Cardinal. Life of 
Christ for Children. Longmans. 
1910. 86p. $.75. 

The story of our Lord told to children 
in fatherly fashion. 
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Goodier, Rt. Rev. Alban. Jesus Christ: 

Man of Sorrows. Macmillan. 1928. 
88p. $.90. 
The 13th volume of the ‘“ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.” Pictures Christ as a 
Man of sorrows in His life, in His 
teaching, and in His death. 

Jesus Christ, the Model of Man- 
hood. Macmillan. 1927. 85p. $.90. 
A book full of consolation and inspira- 
tion. 

—— The Passion and Death of Our 
Lord. Kenedy. 1933. xiii + 425p. 
$3.00. 

Based on studies and experiences in the 
Holy Land. Informative and inspirational. 

—— Public Life of Our Lord. Kenedy. 

1930. 2 vols. $6.00. 
The outstanding merit is the penetration 
with which the author has sought the 
mind and heart of each man or group 
portrayed in the Gospel. 

Hallack, Cecily. For the Smallest 
Person. Benziger. 1931. 3lp. $.75. 
A delightful presentation of the life of 
our Lord for little children. 

Herbst. Rev. Winfrid. Divine Savior. 
Benziger. 1932. 216p. $1.50. 

An account of our Lord’s earthly mission. 

James, Rev. Father. The Challenge of 
Christ. Burns & Oates. 1934. 
180pp $2.00. 

A stimulating book for spiritual reading. 

Keon, Grace. Life on Earth of Our 
Blessed Lord. Kenedy. 1913. 80p. 
$.75. 


Told in rhyme, story, and picture for 
little children. 


Lamplighter. One Small Home of 
Nazareth. Kenedy. 1935. 96p. 
$1.00. 


Study of the growing years of our Lord. 
Le Camus. The Life of Christ. Tr. by 
Wm. A. Hickey. Cathedral Li- 
brary Association. 1906. 3 vols. 
$6.75. Vol. I: xxix + 450p. Vol. 
II: xviii+419p. Vol. III: xv 
+ 520p. 
Solid and scholarly treatment. 

Lloyd, Teresa. Jesus: For Little 
Folks. Herder. 1934. viii + 182p. 
$1.25. 

More than 70 short stories based on the 
life of our Lord, 
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Loyola, Mother. Jesus of Nazareth. 
Benziger. 1906. 401p. $1.50. 
A simple narrative depicting our Lord 
as beautifully human. 

Maas, Rev. A. Life of Jesus Christ. 
Herder. 1927. xxxiv + 622p. $2.25. 


Valuable for reference. 


Martindale, Rev. C. C. New Testa- 
ment Stories. Herder. 1914. 126p. 
$2.00. 

The most striking words and deeds of 
our Blessed Lord’s life are here recorded 
for children in graphic, simple language. 

Mc Astocker, Rev. David P. Himself. 
Bruce. 1933. 138p. $1.25. 

An interesting and readable book about 
Christ, in which He is pictured as ‘‘ Him- 
self’? the Head of all Christendom. 

Merrick, Mary Virginia. The Life of 
Christ. Herder. 1909. xi- 67p. 
$.80. 

Course of lectures combining the prin- 
cipal events in the life of our Lord and 
the Catechism. 

Meschler, Rev. Maurice. The Life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. Herder. 1928. 2 vols. $5.00. 


Vol. I: xxvii-+ 672p. Vol. II: 
ix + 678p. 
A classic. Complete in detail, illuminat- 


ing, devotional, inspiring. 

Moffatt, Rev. J. E. Thoughts on Our 
Friend Divine. Bruce. 1935. 87p. 
$.50. 

Contains 30 readings or short medita- 


tions on different phases of the life and 
character of Christ. 


Moran, Berenice Josephine. Verses for 


Tiny Tots. Bruce. 1936. 128p. 
$1.00. 
Fifty-three poems for children. They 


deal with the Bible and the childhood, 
life, parables, miracles, passion, and 
death of Jesus Christ. 
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Mueller, Rev. F. J. Christ. Bruce. 
1935. 239p. $1.50. 


A series of pen pictures which combine to 
form a true portrait of Christ, King of 
the Saints. 


Notre Dame, Sister of. Simple Life of 
Jesus for Little Ones. Herder. 
1922. 90p. $.85. 


With 6 illustrations in colors. 


O’Brien, Rev. Isidore. The Life of 
Christ. St. Anthony Guild. 1937. 
xiv + 540. $1.00-$2.50. 

Admirably arranged, as a textbook and 
as a manual for study clubs. 

Russell, Rev. W. H. The Life of 
Christ. Ditto, Inc. 1935. 55p. $1.50. 
A work book for the upper grades. 
Printed in Ditto reproducing ink, 

—— Christ the Leader. Bruce. 1987. 

472p. $2.00. 
A course in religious instruction drawn 
from the life of Christ. a textbook for 
the high school. Also recommended for 
general reading. 

Schumacher, H. Social Message of the 
New Testament. Bruce. 1937. 
xviii + 433p. $2.00. 

Shows how the return to Christ will heal 
the social ills of our age. 


Taggart, Marion Ames. The Wonder 
Days. Benziger. 1923. 12p. $.45. 
The story of Christ at Nazareth in word 
and picture. 

—— The Wonder Story. Benziger. 
1922. 12p. §$.45. 

The birth and childhood of the Infant 
Jesus in word and picture for children. 

William, Dr. Franz Michel. The Life 
of Jesus Christ in the Land of 
Israel and among Its People. Her- 
der. 1936. xii+ 488p. $4.00. 
Excellent for study clubs. 


LIVES OF SAINTS (INDIVIDUAL) 


Anonymous. Little Flowers of St. 
Francis. Kenedy. $.80. 

Delightful stories of St. Francis of Assisi 
and of the first days of his Order. 
Ainsworth, John. The Story of St. 
Christopher. Macmillan. 1928. 

107p. $1.50. 


The early life of the saint and of the 
incidents that led to his conversion, 


Benz, Rev. Francis E. Maid of the 
Sacred Sword. Sunday Visitor 
Press. 2lp. $.05. 


The life of St. Joan of Arc. 
Benz, and Gibbons. A Martyr to the 


Seal of Confession. Sunday Visi- 
tor Press. 16p. $.05. 


The story of St. John Nepomucene, 


THE RELIGION TEACHER’S LIBRARY 


Boyton, Rev. Neil. Blessed Friend of 
Youth. Benziger. 1929. 219p. $1.00. 
A biography of Don Bosco for young 
people. 

—— Mangled Hands. Benziger. 1926. 
192p. $1.25. 

Based on actual facts of the martyrdom 
of St. Isaac Jogues. 

Chesterton, Gilbert K. St. Francis of 

Assisi. Doubleday-Doran. 1924. 
vi + 234p. $1.25. 
The master of paradox interprets St. 
Francis of Assisi and his philosophy of 
life. Lovers of St. Francis will be charmed 
with the originality of the author. 

Clarke, Rev. John P. Gemma Galgani. 
Benziger. 1932. 120p. $1.25. 

Some glimpses into the life of a little 
victim of the love of God. 

Clarke, Rev. Richard F. Lourdes. 
Benziger. 1899. 262p. $2.00. 

An account of the apparitions at the 
Grotto and a sketch of Bernadette’s 
subsequent history. 

Conroy, Rev. Joseph P. Master Key 
in the Hand of St. Joseph. Loyola 
Press. 30p. $.08. 


An analysis of the virtues of St. Joseph. 


Cuthbert, Rev. Father. Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Longmans. 1912. 
ix + 453p. $2.00. 

Rightly considered the authoritative bio- 
graphy of St. Francis. 

Day, Rev. Henry C. Love Story of 
the Little Flower. Herder. 1927. 
viii + 72p. $.75. 

An original frontispiece. 
edifying. 

De Bethune, A. Saint Francis Picture 

Book. Sheed & Ward. 1936. 30p. 
$.75. 
The life of St. Francis in pictures with 
simple text. A delightful book for chil- 
dren. Pictures and text printed in Fran- 
ciscan brown. 

Dooley, B. F. J. The Servant of the 
King. Bruce. 1930. 98p. $1.00. 
St. Christopher, patron of motorists, is 
the hero of this story. 

Dunstan, Rev. Father. St. Conrad of 
Parzham. Franciscan Friary. 1934. 
99p. $.75. 

An inspiring account of the virtues of 
St. Conrad, lately canonized Capuchin 


Interesting and 
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lay brother, and the lay brotherhood in 
the Capuchin Order. 

Eleanore, Sister M. The Little Flower’s 
Love for Her Parents. Benziger. 
1925. 32p. $.13. 
Will appeal to children. 
colors. 

The Story of St. Francis of 
Assisi for Children. Benziger. 1928. 
60p. $.20. 

Style and type well adapted to children. 
Many illustrations. 

Farnum, Mable A. The White Knight. 
Catechetical Guild. 220p. $1.25. 
A simple history of Pius X, the children’s 
friend. For grade school children. 

Farrow, J. Damien the Leper. Sheed 
& Ward. 1937. xx + 230p. $2.50. 


A well written life. 


Felder, Rev. Hilarin. Ideals of St. 
Francis. Tr. by Rey. Berchmans 
Bittle. Benziger. 1925. xvi + 518p. 
$3.00. : 

A scholarly study of the spirit of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Fuller, Rev. Bernard. A Little Saint 
of the Modern Home. Kenedy. 
1925. 45p. $.10. 

The attractive story of the Little Flower’s 
childhood. Special emphasis on the value 
of the home for the training of children. 

Ghéon, Henri. St. Nicholas. Sheed & 
Ward. 1936. 47p. $1.25. 

Beautiful colored pictures by Elizabeth 
Ivanovsky. Delightful narrative. 

Holland, Rev. Robert E. Life of John 
Francis Regis. Loyola Press. 160p. 
$1.25. 

An interesting life of one of the greatest 
missionary priests of his age. Six illus- 
trations. 

Hollis, Christopher. Thomas More. 
Bruce. 1934. 256p. $2.25. 

An appreciative study of the “ merry man 
and saint.” 

Hughes, Rev. Henry Louis. St. John 
Bosco. Kenedy. 1934. 180p. $1.75. 
A good pen picture of the saint and of 
his times, 

Joergensen, Johannes. Saint Francis 
of Assisi. Tr. from the Danish by 
Dr. T. O’Connor Sloane. Longmans. 
428p. $2.50. 


Long recognized as one of the outstanding 


Illustrated in 
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contributions to Franciscan literature. 


Scholarly and interesting. 


Kane, Rev. William T. For Greater 
Things. Herder. 1929. 99p. $.60. 
A biography of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 
Appeals to pupils of the junior and 
senior high school. 


Leo, Brother. Story of St. John Bap- 
tist de La Salle. Kenedy. 1921. 
135p. $1.50. 


A “literary mosaic’? which admirably 
portrays the life of St. John Baptist de 
la Salle. 


Lloyd, Teresa. St. Francis for Little 

Folk. Sands & Co. 1937. 112p. 
3/6. 
Boys especially will love this book, for its 
strength and simplicity. It is illustrated 
with delicate silhouette drawings full of 
life and movement, 


Malloy, Mary J. Legends of St. 
Francis. Franciscan Herald. 1926. 
Series. I: 60p. $.15. Series IT: 
70p. $.15. 

Stories of St. Francis of Assisi and his 
early companions. 


Mannix, Mary E. Child’s Life of St. 
Joan of Arc. Benziger. 1920. 127p. 
$1.60. 

A biography of the saintly French girl 
who made France victorious in a time of 
great distress. 


Maritain, Raissa. The Angel of the 
Schools. Sheed & Ward. 1936. 
127p. $1.25. 

The life of St. Thomas Aquinas packed 
with incidents and ideas that the young, 
the early ‘“‘ teens ’’ people can appreciate. 


Martindale, C. C. The Vocation of St. 
Aloysius. Herder. 1927. xviii 
+ 301lp. $2.00. 


A presentation that does not ignore the 
human side of the saint. 


Maryknoll Fathers. The Martyr of 
Futuna. Mission Education De- 
partment. 1918. 199p. $1.00. 

The story of Blessed Pierre Chanel who 
met his death in Oceanica. 

A Modern Martyr. Mission Edu- 

cation Department. 1928. 238p. 

$.60. 

The story of Blessed Theophane Venard, 


martyred for the Faith in Tongking, 
China. 
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McAstocker, Rev. David P. The Car- 
penter. Bruce. 1934. 109p. $1.00. 
Intimate glimpses of St. Joseph, the 
humble carpenter, painted in the warm, 
friendly colors that will delight the reader. 


McElhone, Rey. James F. Feast of 
Our Lady. Bruce. 1935. 98p. 
$1.00. 


Thirty-one thoughtful meditations—one 
for each of the thirty feasts of our Lady 
and one general meditation. 


Monahan, Mother Maud. On the 
King’s Highway. Longmans. 1926. 
58p. $1.40. 

The story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 


Moser, Rev. F. Our Lady’s Porter. 
Techny. 1932. 49p. $.10. 


Sketch of St. Conrad, Capuchin lay 
brother. 


Mullany, Katherine F. Teresa of 
Avila. Pustet. 1933. 115p. $1.25. 


St. Teresa pictured “‘as she walked in 
the world of men.”’ 


Mullany, Rev. Leo H. Dream of the 
Soldier Saint. Loyola Press for 
Junior High. 64p. $.10. 


The life of St. Ignatius Loyola, written 
in a manner that appeals to the young. 


Notre Dame, A Sister of. Simple Life 
of Our Lady for Children. Herder. 
1922. 90p. $.85. 


The story of the Blessed Mother told 
with engaging simplicity. 


O’Brien, Rev. Isidore. Enter St. 
Anthony. St. Anthony Guild. 1932. 


x-+174p. $2.00. 


“The latest and perhaps best contri- 
bution to the glory of Padua’s saint will 
exert a universal appeal.’’ Columbia. 


Perroy, Rev. Louis. The Humble Vir- 


gin Mary. Adapted from the 
French. Burns & Oates. 1935. 
$1.25. 

Story of our Lady’s life. Particularly 


illuminating are the chapters describing 
our Lady’s later years after the death 
and Resurrection of her Son. 


Philip, Mother Mary. In Praise of 
Mary. Kenedy. 1933. 131p. $1.35. 


Contains many fresh sidelights and in- 
spiring thoughts on some titles and 
feasts of our Blessed Lady. Also reflec- 
tions on some liturgical prayers. 
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—— In Praise of St. Joseph. Burns 
& Oates. 1932. 82p. $.90. 
Short reflections on the titles, joys, and 
sorrows, and death of St. Joseph. 

Quinlan, May. Damien of Molokai. 
McDonald Evans, London. 1909. 
184p. $1.60. 
Life of the heroic missionary in the leper 
colony. 

Scott, Rev. Martin J. Isaac Jogues. 
Kenedy. 1927. 245p. $2.00. 
A simple and unaffected story told in a 
fresh way. 

Schuyler, Henry C. Mary, Mother 
Most Admirable. Reilly Co. 1934. 
$1.50. 


A picture of Mary full of grace, the 
consummation of man’s desire to attain 


perfection. 

Schwertner, Rev. Thomas M. Albert 
the Great. Bruce. 1932. 379p. 
$3.00. 


Vivid picture of 18th century Europe 
with its educational, religious, and social 
background. 

Smith, Minna C. St. Jeanne D’Are. 
Macmillan. 1922. 373p. $2.25. 
Distinguished for 
dramatic interest. 


literary charm, and 
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Talbot, Rev. Francis. 
Savages. Harper. 
$3.50. 


The heroic life of Isaac Jogues, his charac- 
ter, missionary labors, sufferings and 
death described in picturesque language. 


Taylor, Rev. Thomas N. A Little 
White Flower. Kenedy. 1929. 
Xxxii + 8304p. $1.35. 

The story of St. Teresa of Lisieux—a 
revised translation of her autobiography. 


Trochu, Chanoine F. The Insight of 
the Curé D’Ars. Burns & Oates. 
1934. 234p. $3.00. 

A collection of instances, in which St. 
John Vianney revealed his extraordinary 


power of divining the troubles or diffi- 
culties of others. 


Ward, Maisie. 


Saint among 
1935. 466p. 


S. Bernardino—the 


Peoples’ Preacher. Herder. 1914. 
xi+ 136p. $.50. 
Well written. 

Williams, Michael. Little Brother 
Francis of Assisi. Macmillan. 1926. 
188p. $1.75. 


A short life but more than satisfying in 
adventure, excitement and poetic beauty. 


LIVES OF SAINTS (COLLECTIVE) 


Anonymous. Patron Saints for Boys. 
Pustet. 1905. 247p. $.75. 


The lives of fourteen of the best known 
saints. 


Patron Saints for Girls. Pustet. 
1905. 248p. $.75. 
This book, a companion to “ Patron 


Saints for Boys,’”’ contains the lives of 
fourteen of the best known saints. 
Benson, Rev. Hugh, and Others. An 
Alphabet of Saints. Kenedy. $.50. 
Stories of twenty-six saints in rhymes for 

children. 

Benz and Gibbons. Seven Sons of a 
Saint. Sunday Visitor Press. 16p. 
$.05. 

A story about St. Felicitas and her sons. 

Berthold, T. H. Lives of Saints for 
Children. Benziger. 1900. 175p. 
$1.25. 

Lives of thirty-two well-known saints 
told in simple style. Illustrations. 


Little Pictorial 
Benziger. 637p. 


Butler, Rev. Alban. 
Lives of Saints. 
$2.00. 


Compiled from Butler’s Lives and other 
approved sources. Reflections for every- 
day. Four hundred illustrations. 


— The Lives of the Saints. Kenedy. 
1937. 12 vols. $2.75 a vol. 
Saints for every day of the year. Re- 


vised and copiously supplemented by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston and Norah Leeson. 


Chapman, Rev. Michael Andrew. A 
Garland of Saints for Children. 


Pustet. 1929. 130p. $125. 
Written in a popular, winsome style for 
children. 

Delany, Selden Peabody. Married 
Saints. Longmans. 1935. 338p. 
$2.00. 


For adolescents and the general reader. 
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Eleanore, Sister M. Troubadours of 
Paradise. Appleton. 1926. xvi 
+ 282p. $2.00. 


Attractive and inspiring presentation of 
the saints. 


Goodier, Most Rev. A. Saints for 
Sinners. Sheed & Ward. 1935. 
200p. $1.50. 

Remarkably encouraging. 
Herbst, Rev. Winfrid. Follow the 


Saints. Benziger. 1934. 260p. $1.50. 


A series of readings on the lives and 
virtues of the saints with reflections to 
encourage imitation. 


Lahey, Rev. Thomas A. God’s Heroes. 
Ave Maria. 1935. $.50. 


Twenty 16-page pamphlets representing 
the Saints in an appealing way for children. 


Mac Gillivray, Rev. G. J. Saints You 
Ought to Know. Kenedy. 1936. 
$2.40. 


A guide book to over sixty of the most 
popular saints. 


Mannix, Mary E. Illustrated Lives 

of Patron Saints for Boys. Ben- 
ziger. 1907. 250p. $1.50. 
Ten illustrations: St. Joseph, St. Aloy- 
sius, St. Anthony, St. Bernard, St. Mar- 
tin, St. Michael, St. Francis, St. Pat- 
rick, St. Charles, St. Philip. 


— Illustrated Lives of Patron Saints 

for Girls. Benziger. 1907. 250p. 
$1.25. 
Ten illustrations: St. Anne, St. Agnes, 
St. Teresa, St. Rose of Lima, St. Cecelia, 
St. Helena, St. Bridget, St. Catherine, 
St. Elizabeth, St. Margaret. 


Martindale, Rev. C. C. What Are 
Saints. Sheed & Ward. 1936. 157p. 
$1.00. 


Short stimulating studies of seventeen 
saints including St. Anthony of Egypt, 
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St. Camillus de Lellis, The Curé D’Ars, 
St. John Bosco. 

Matimore, Rev. P. Henry. A Child’s 
Garden of Religious Stories. Mac- 
millan. 1929. x -+ 280p. $.88. 
Readable and inspiring. 

— Heroes of God’s Church. Mac- 
millan. 1931. xii + 286p. $.92. 
Twenty-five biographies of Saints. May 
be used as reader in school. Hach story 
has been planned as a character-training 
project to inspire admiration for faith 
and religious heroism. 

Wonder Stories of God’s People. 
Macmillan. 1929. xii + 352p. $.92. 
Will teach worthy ideals. 

Moseley, Daisy M. Sunshine and the 
Saints. Kenedy. 1935. 18lp. $1.50. 
Charming introductions to ten well- 
known saints: St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Catherine of Siena, St. Joan of Arc, St. 
Philip Neri, St. Theresa of Avila, St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Isaac Jogues, St. Bernadette, St. 
Theresa of Lisieux. For children above 
ten. 

Roche, Rev. A. Bedside Stories of 
Saints. Benziger. 1934. 145p. $1.50. 
Father Roche proves that saints are very 
human people. 

Sisters of St. Dominic. Stories of 
the Dominican Saints for Children. 
$.32 a booklet. 


A new picture booklet for children. 


Windham, Joan. Six O’Clock Saints. 
Sheed .& Ward. 1934. 108p. $1.25. 
““A delightful little book. Just as in- 
teresting as a volume of fairy tales and 
ten times as profitable.’’ Catholic World. 

More Saints for Six O’Clock. 

Sheed & Ward. 1935. 110p. $1.75. 

Through these delightful stories the 

saints become human, everyday people, 

while still retaining their saintliness. 


GENERAL SPIRITUAL READING 


Anonymous. Mental Prayer Accord- 
ing to St. Peter of Alcantara. 
Franciscan Herald. 1926. 8p. $.05. 


Recommended by St. Francis de Sales, 
St. Teresa of Jesus, and other men and 
women of learning. Recommended for 
the pamphlet rack and study clubs. 


Baker, Rev. Francis. Heaven. Paulist 
Press. 16p. $.05. 


Encouraging chapters 
reward. 


Caussade, Rev. J. P. Abandonment 
to Divine Providence. Tr. by E. 


on our eternal 
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J. Strickland. Herder. 
+ 3877p. $4.00. 

Still the best book for teaching patience 
and resignation. 

Cratz, Rev. Sigmund. Intimacies. St. 
Francis Home Journal, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1937. 223p. $2.00. 

Stimulating essays on vital topics. 


Garesché, Rev. Edward F. Will to 
Succeed. Kenedy. 1931. 216p. $2.00. 
Presents the principle and incentives that 
build character and lead to honorable 
success. 

Gillis, Rev. James. False Prophets. 
Macmillan. 1934, 201p. $1.00. 
Constructive criticism on the evils of the 
times. 

Ilg, Rev. A. M. Meditation on the 
Life, the Teaching, and the Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ. Benziger. 
1900-01. 2 vols. $3.50. 

Will teach a personal love of Christ. 


James, Rev. Father. Is Life Worth 
Living? Bruce. 1936. xiii + 165p. 
$1.50. 

Aims to lay the foundation of a com- 
plete Christian philosophy of life. Ap- 
peals to the average reader. 

Jarrett, Rev. Bede. Living Temples. 
Kenedy. 1920. 104p. $1.00. 

Short essays for young boys designed to 
encourage them in the practice of virtue. 

Kelly, Rev. Michael. Zeal in the Class- 
room. Daleiden. 1925. vii + 232p. 
$1.50. 

Teachers will learn from this book how 
to be apostles of Christ. 

Keppler, Rt. Rev. P. W. von. More 
Joy. Tr. by Rev. J. McSorley. 
Herder. 1927. 257p. $1.25. 

Should be read and re-read by both 
teachers and pupils to learn the lesson of 
Christian joy. 

— School of Suffering. Tr. by A. 
F. Brockland. Herder. 1929. v + 
188p. $1.50. 

Solid reasons for consolation and en- 
couragement in suffering. 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix M. The Spiritual 
Direction of Sisters. Adapted from 
the German of Rev. A. Ehl. Ben- 
ziger. 1931. xix + 483p. $3.00. 
Though the book is intended primarily 
for confessors and superiors of convents, 
every Sister will be much helped by many 
chapters. 


1921. xiii 
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Lamplighter. A Week of Communions. 
Sheed & Ward. 1936. 86p. $1.00. 
A book for children of 8 to 15 years of 
age. Recommended also to adults. 

Le Buffe, Rev. E. P. My Changeless 
Friend (Series). Apostleship of 
Prayer. $.30. 


Christ presented as a never-failing Friend. 


Leen, Edward. In the Likeness of 
Christ. Sheed & Ward. 1936. 320p. 
$2.50. 

A persuasive treatise on Christian per- 
fection. 

Progress Through Mental Prayer. 
Sheed & Ward. 1935. x + 288p. 
$2.50. 

Instructions on prayer meant to be a 
help for the ordinary Catholic. 

Lepicier, Alexis Cardinal. The Mys- 
tery of Love. Benziger. 1925. xiii 
+ 255p. $1.75. 

Thirty considerations on the Eucharist. 
Appropriate examples appended to each 
consideration. 

Long, Rev. Valentine. Not on Bread 
Alone. St. Anthony Guild. 1935. 
244p. $1.00. 

A collection of charming essays combin- 
ing spirituality with a fine literary quality. 

Loyola, Mother Mary. King of the 
Golden City. Kenedy. 1921. 90p. 
$.50. 

An allegory of the Blessed Sacrament 
and Holy Communion. Has won a per- 
manent place among juvenile classics. 

Lynk, Rev. Frederick. The Holy 
Eucharist and the Christian Lite. 
Mission Press. 1926. 77p. $1.00. 
Sixteen stimulating essays on the Holy 
Eucharist and its influence on the soul. 

Marmion, Abbot. Christ in His Mys- 
teries. Herder. 1924. xii + 444p. 
$4.25. 

— Christ the Ideal Monk. Herder. 
1926. xii + 463p. $4.25. 

— Christ the Life of the Soul. Her- 
der. $4.00. 

— Our Way and Our Life. Herder. 
1927. 1438p. $1.25. 

—— Sponsa Verbi. 

96p. $.90. 
In his works Abbot Marmion presents 
clearly the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and teaches us its practical 
application. 


Herder. 1925. 
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Master of Novices. The Presence of 
God. Benziger. 1920. viii + 110p. 
$1.25. 


A standard work on a consoling doctrine. 


Maturin, Rev. B. W. Self-Knowledge 
and Self-Discipline. Longmans. 
1916. $1.80. 


Practical and common-sense spirituality. 


Meschler, Rev. M. S. The Humanity 
of Jesus. Sands. 1926. 133p. $1.15. 


A book that will help the teacher to 
make Christ appeal to the young. 


—— The Sublimity of the Holy 
Eucharist. Sands. 1913. 173p. $1.25. 
Helpful for teaching the Holy Eucharist. 


Three Fundamental Principles 
of the Spiritual Life. Herder. 1921. 
vi + 240p. $1.00. 
Should be studied by both teachers and 
advanced students. 


Meyer, Rev. Fulgence. Back to God. 
St. Francis Book Shop. 1928. 571p. 
$.60. 

A popular treatise on the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

— Jesus and His Pets. Pustet. 1925. 
118p. $.50. 

A mission and retreat book for boys and 
girls. 

— Uni Una: Retreat Lectures and 
Readings. St. Francis Book Shop. 
1925. 719p. $3.00. 
= popular presentation of the spiritual 
life. 

Moffatt, Rev. J. E. God’s Wonder- 
land. Benziger. 1928. 64p. $.25. 


A series of meditations for children, 


— Another Visit to God’s Wonder- 
land. Benziger. 1930. 64p. $.25. 
A series of meditations for children 
especially adapted to upper and inter- 
mediate grades. 

— Thoughts on the Holy Eucharist. 
Bruce. 1934. 94p. $.50. 
Thirty short meditations summing up 
the relation of the Holy Eucharist to us 
and our relations to it. 


Newman, Cardinal J. H. Meditations 
and Devotions. Longmans. 1923. 
xvi + 438p. $2.00. 


A master of the spiritual life presents his 
treasures in most attractive language. 
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O’Brien, Rev. Isidore. Consolation. St. 
Anthony Guild. $.10. 


Comfort and spiritual encouragement for 
the sorrowing. 


—— Holy Hour. St. Anthony Guild. 
1933. 180p. S1.2be 
Practical conferences on the application 
of the great Catholic truths to everyday 
problems. 


—— Resignation. St. Anthony Guild. 
$.10. 


Encouraging words for the afflicted. 


Pesch, Rev. Christian. Our Best Friend. 
Bruce. 1931. 265p. $2.25. 
An analysis of true friendship as found 
in Christ. 

Pesch, Rev. T. Christian Philosophy 
of Life. Tr. by M. C. McLaren. 
Herder. 1909. xiv + 637p. $3.00. 


A book of wisdom. Reflections on the 
truths of Religion. For the general reader. 


Peter of Alcantara, St. Treatise on 
Prayer and Meditation. Tr. by 
Rev. D. Devas. Benziger. 1926. 
xx + 21Ip. $1.65. 

Meditation is presented in a way that 
will appeal not only to Religious but 
also to lay persons. 


Pierre, Rev. Charles. Prayer for All 
Times. Kenedy. 3 vols. $1.75 each. 


In a simple, unstudied manner it teaches 
the doctrine of habitual prayer. 


Proface, Dom. College Men: Their 
Making and Unmaking. Kenedy. 
1935. 324p. $2.00. 

The fruit of years of experience in direct- 
ing college students. Student, parent and 
professor can learn from this book. 


Reilly, Joseph J. Fine Gold of New- 
man. Macmillan. 1931. 245p. $2.50. 


Choice selections from Cardinal New- 
man’s writings. 


Remler, Rev. F. J. Why Must I Suf- 
fer? Franciscan Herald. 1923. 92p. 
$.25. 


The purpose and causes of suffering. 


Scott, Rev. Martin J. Divine Counsel- 
lor. Kenedy. 1922. 185p. $1.75. 
Intimate conversations between God and 
a soul, on life’s hardships, trust in God, 
eternal punishment, confession to a priest. 
Peace and consolation on every page. 
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-—— God and Myself. Kenedy. 1917. 
180p. $.25. 
The author insists that Religion is for 


all people. Recommended especially for 
non-Catholics. 


Happiness. Kenedy. 1931. 201p. 

$2.00. 

A lucid demonstration that the demands 
of the Catholic Church conform to our 
rational nature and lead to happiness in 
this world and in the next. 

Sheen, Msgr. Fulton J. Calvary and 
the Mass. Kenedy. 1936. 112p. 
$1.00. 

A devotional comparison between the 
Seven Last Words of Christ and seven 
principal parts of the Mass. 

— Religion without God. 
mans. 1928. 368p. $2.50. 
A discussion of the godless philosophies 
of the day. 

Steuart, Rev. R. H. Diversity in Holi- 
ness. Sheed & Ward. 1937. $2.00. 
Comparative studies of saints and holy 
men. 

Tracy, Vera Marie. Blue Portfolio. 
Bruce. 1933. 216p. $.75. 


Stories reflecting sound spiritual philosophy 
told in captivating style. 


Long- 


PRAYER 


Anonymous. A Child’s Day. Cate- 


chetical Guild. 24p. $.10. 


Containing short prayers suitable for very 
young children. Illustrated. 


— I Receive the Holy Ghost. Cate- 
chetical Guild. 48p. $.10. 


A Confirmation booklet divided into 
twelve days: nine days of preparation, 
one for Confirmation Day, and two days 
for thanksgiving. ‘Twenty-nine pictures 
and symbols. 


The Missal for Sunday. Wilder- 
mann. 444p. $.20. 


A simplified missal containing the entire 
texts of the Ordinary and Proper of the 
Mass. Rubricated (black and red). 


— The Our Father for Little Ones. 
Catechetical Guild. 24p. $.10. 


A prayer book with ten large pictures. 
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—— Break Thou My Heart. Bruce. 
1936. 3817p. $.75. 


Twelve short stories and sketches per- 
vaded with delightful, sparkling joyous- 
ness and deep spirituality. 


Burnished Chalices. Bruce. 1931. 
133p. $1.50. 


Sketches of a philosophy of life addressed 
to unfortunates. Gentle sermons on Chris- 
tian virtues that will benefit all. 


Ullathorne, Archbishop. Christian 
Patience. Benziger. 1886. viii + 
256p. $2.75. 


A standard treatise. 

Vaubert, Rev. T. F. How to Walk 
before God. Herder. 1910. $.50. 
On the Presence of God. 

Vera, Sister Mary. Guy De Fontgal- 
land. Kenedy. 1934. 35p. $.25. 


Guy’s special devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament makes him an ideal model for 
children of to-day. 


Walsh, J. J. Religion and Health. 
Little, Brown. 1920. 34lp. $2.25. 


Shows the close connection of health and 
Religion. 


BOOKS 


Alphonsus, Sister M. I Go to Confes- 
sion. Benziger. 80p. $.16. 
Simple instructions and prayers for young 


children. Sixteen colored illustrations. 
I Go to Mass. Benziger. 96p. 
$.17, 


Mass and Communion prayers for chil- 


dren. Twenty-five colored illustrations. 
— I Pray. Benziger. 1934. 152p. 
$.20. 


A complete prayer book in liturgical 


setting for the young, 
Ambrose, Sister. My First Gift. Han- 
sen & Sons. 1931. 32p. $§.10. 
A booklet with colored pictures and 
simple Mass prayers for children. 
Burke, Rev. John J. The Child’s Mass 
Book. Murphy. 1930. $.05. 
Helpful for learning an appreciation of 
the Mass. 
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Busch, Rev. Joseph F. Mass Prayers 
for Little Ones. Catechetical Guild. 
1936. 32p. $.10. 

A practical booklet for children who are 
just learning to attend Mass. 

Cabrol, Abbé Fernand. My Missal. 
Kenedy. 1935. 642. $1.75. 
Excellent in content and make-up. 

Callan, Rev. C., and McHugh, Rev. J. 
Blessed Be God. Kenedy. 1934. 
Xxxili + 744p. $2.50. 

A prayer book distinctly modern in con- 
tent and arrangement. 

The Catholic Missal. 

1248p. $1.50. 


Characterized by simplicity and conveni- 


Kenedy. 


ence, 

The Catholic Sunday Missal. 
Kenedy. 1936. 507p. $15 (in 
quantities). 


An inexpensive but well-edited missal 
containing all Sunday Masses as well as 
the Masses of feasts that will supplant 
certain Sunday Masses during the years 
1936-1939. Good explanatory introduc- 
tion. 

—— Hail Holy Queen. Kenedy. 1935. 
720p. $2.50. 
Contains all usual prayers, practical 
counsels and maxims, Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, devotions to the 
Blessed Sacrament and to the saints. 


—— The Man of God. Kenedy. 1935. 
242p. $1.00. 

Excellent for men. Vest-pocket size. 
Prayers that appeal to husbands, fathers, 
and sons. Rule of life for men. 

Croft, Rev. Aloysius. With Heart and 
Lips. Bruce. 1935. 64p. $.10. 
Contains the essential devotions for chil- 
dren, expressed briefly and in simple 
language. 

Finn, Rev. Francis J. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Prayer Book. Benziger. 327p. $.32. 
Will appeal to children in the grades. 
Twenty-seven colored illustrations. 

Garesché, Rev. E. J. Mass Prayers. 
Bruce. $.10. 


A prayer book supplying devotions to 
be said with the priest throughout the 


Mass. The parts of the Mass are illus- 
trated. 

Moments with God. Bruce. 1931. 
207p. $2.00. 


A combination of three prayer books in 
one. The ist part contains 120 new 
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prayers; the 2nd part contains favorite 
indulgenced prayers; and the 8rd part is 
devoted to the prayers of the Missal. 


Lasance, Rev. F. X. Blessed Sacra- 
ment Book. Benziger. 1248p. $2.75. 
A collection of prayers and devotions. 
The Catholic Girl’s Guide. Ben- 
ziger. 680p. $1.20 to $4.00. 
Counsels and devotions for girls in the 


ordinary walks of life and in particular 
for the children of Mary. 


— Let Us Go to Jesus. 
1931. 122p. $.20. 
Devotions in honor of Jesus Christ the 
King. 

—— My Prayer Book. Benziger. 702p. 
$1.00 to $2.50. 


A large variety of reflections, 
prayers, and devotions. 


— The New Missal for Everyday. 
Benziger. 1344p. $2.50. 
A complete missal in English with intro- 
duction, notes, and book of prayer. 
—— Our Lady Book. Benziger. $2.00. 
Reflections on the Blessed Virgin with 
selection of prayers. 

The Sunday Missal. With sup- 

plement and study plan by Rev. 

W. R. Kelly. Benziger. 1937. 

704p. $.15. 

For all Sundays and principal feasts of 

the year. Introduction, notes, and a com- 

plete book of prayer. 

The Young Man’s Guide. 

ziger. 782p. $1.40 to $2.40. 
Counsels, reflections, and prayers for 
Catholic young men. 

Loyola, Mother Mary. The Prayer 
Book for Children. Kenedy. 1935. 
$.50. 


A book of simple prayers and words of 
encouragement addressed to the child. 


Welcome. Kenedy. 1904. 358p. 
$2.00. 
A book of Communion prayers. 

Notre Dame, Sister of. Ten Hager 
Hearts. Herder. $.75. 
Thanksgivings after Holy Communion 
offered by children on their own initiative. 

Nun of the Assumption. The Way to 
Jesus. Kenedy. 1934. 62p. $.10. 


A simple liturgical prayer book with pic- 
tures of the Mass. 


Benziger. 


counsels, 


Ben- 
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Liturgical Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. Kenedy. 1933. $.30. 


A book for little children; picture on 
one page, prayer on the opposite page. 


Redemptorist Fathers. The Daily 
Adorer of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Redemptorist Press. 1933. 32p. 
$.10. 
Maxims, considerations, prayers, and 


poems on the Blessed Sacrament. 


Resch, Rey. Peter, and Juergens, Rev. 
Sylvester. Martha, Martha. Bruce. 
1936. 376p. $1.00. 


A prayer book for girls. 


—— My Father’s Business. Bruce. 


1928. 352p. $1.00. 
A prayer book for boys. 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. 


First Prayers for the Little Ones. 
Catholic Truth Society. $.05. 


A simple prayer book for the tiny tots. 


Roche, Rev. William. Benedictus Qui 
Venit. Longmans. 1917. 84p. $.65. 


Containing instructions and prayers for 
Mass and Holy Communion. 
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Sisters Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. My Mass Book. 
Maemillan. $.88. 

Intended for children of grades 1, 2, 
and 38. Illustrates every step of the Mass. 

—— Unto God. Macmillan. $.96. 

For children of grades 4, 5, and 6. A 
prayer book planned to follow, ‘ My 


Mass Book.” Preparation for the use of 
the missal. 


Thayer, Mary Dixon. The Child On 
His Knees. Macmillan. 1926. 131p. 
$1.00. 

A book of delightful and prayerful chil- 
dren’s poems. 

Viola, Sister Mary. The Rosary for 
Children. Paulist Press. 1935. 48p. 
$.05. 

A booklet of meditations on the 15 
mysteries for children. Illustrated. 
Ziebarth, Rev. Joseph A. The Holy 
Hour. Bruce. 1932. 64p. $.10. 
Prayers and hymns for use during the 

Holy Hour. 

Zurlinden, Rev. Edgar J. Short Way 
of the Cross. Paluch. 1936. 14p. ° 
$.05. 


Explanation and prayers. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM 


Alexander Rev. Father. A Mother’s 
Letters. Kenedy. 1928. 112p. $1.00. 


Moral instruction for girls. 


Blakely, and Dowling, and Ryan. 
Race Suicide and Birth Control. 
America Press. 1927. 32p. $.10. 


For the pamphlet rack. 


Bouscaren, and Vermeersch. What Is 
Marriage? America Press. 1932. 
7T7p. $.25. 


Recommended for study clubs. 


Cohausz, Otto. The Pope and Chris- 

tian Marriage. Tr. from the Ger- 
man by Rey. George Smith. Ben- 
ziger. 1933. 174p. $.50. 
The entire range of the marriage question 
is here treated in popular form. Based 
on the Encyclical of Pius XI on Marriage. 
Recommended for college teachers and 
students and study clubs. 


Connell, Rev. Francis. The Catholic 
Doctrine of Matrimony. America 
Press. 1929. 36p. $.10. 

A clear logical explanation of the funda- 
mental principles of the Catholic doctrine 
of Matrimony. 


Conroy, Rev. Joseph. Out to Win. 
Benziger. 1925. 18lp. $1.50. 


Plain talks to boys on the way to man- 
hood. 


—— Talks to Boys. Benziger. 1923. 
19Ip. $.25. 
Reveals a clear understanding of the boy 
and his problems. Recommended for 
upper grammar and high school grades. 


Cooper, Rev. John M. Birth Control. 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 1923. 96p. $.25. 

An excellent manual on a difficult subject 
for married men and women. 
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—— Sex Education in the Home. 
National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. 1921. 32p. $.10. 

Shows the need and method of imparting 
sex instruction on the part of parents to 
their children. 

Corrigan, Rev. J. I. The New Mor- 
ality and the National Life. 
America Press. 1930. 12p. $.05. 
A re-assertion of Catholic principles of 
morality. 

Cox, Rev. I. N. Birth Control Is 
Wrong! America Press. 1930. 12p. 
$.05. 


Exposes the fallacies of the birth-con- 
trollers, on philosophical and theological 


grounds, 

De Guchteneere, R. Judgment on Birth 
Control. Macmillan. 1931. 224p. 
$2.00. 


Written by a Catholic specialist in 
obstetrics and gynecology. The book 
gives a doctor’s point of view as well as 
that of a Catholic. 

By a Doctor. Birth Control, Its Medi- 
cal and Ethical Aspect. Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society. 
$.10. 


Recommended for study clubs. 


Donnelly, Eleanor C. Girlhood’s Hand- 
book of Woman. Herder. 1935. 
203p. $.50. 

A compendium of views on woman’s 
work, sphere, influence, and responsibilities. 

Doyle, Rev. F. X. Home Virtues. Ben- 
ziger. 1926. 192p. $1.50. 

Friendly counsels on home happiness. A 
companion book to the same author’s 
“Home World.” 

Home World. 

250p. $1.25. 


Friendly counsels for home-keeping hearts. 


Furfey, Rev. Paul Hanly. The Gang 
Age. Macmillan. 1928. xii + 189p. 
$2.00. 

A study of the pre-adolescent boy and 
his needs. 

—— The Growing Boy. Macmillan. 
1930. viii + 192p. $2.00. 

A study of the boy between his 6th and 
16th birthdays. Conclusions based on 
extensive studies. 

Social Problems of Childhood. 

Macmillan. 1929. 288p. $2.25. 

Treats of the community’s part in the 

solution of the problems of childhood. 


1922. 


Benziger. 
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You and Your Children. Ben- 
ziger. 1929. 180p. $1.50. 

A book on child training based on the 
teachings of the Church and on the find- 
ings of modern psychology. 


Hayes, Cardinal. Birth Prevention. 
America Press. 1936. 20p. $.05. 


A clear and convincing presentation of 
God’s law in the matter of birth control. 


Hennrich, Rev. Kilian J. Watchful 
Elders. Bruce. 1929. 60p. $.25. 
Instruction on the mysteries of life. 
Frank, tactful handling of the question. 
Intended for parents and educators. 


Hildebrand, Rev. Dietrich, Von. In 

Defense of Purity. Sheed & Ward. 
1935. 196p. $1.50. 
A clear exposition of the Catholic 
philosophy of sex. Will be an inspira- 
tion to both the married and the un- 
married, 


Hull, Rev. Ernest R. Why Should I 
Be Moral? Kenedy. 1923. iv+ 
131p. $.50. 


A discussion on current morals. 


Kirsch, Rev. Felix M. Sex Education 
and Training in Chastity. Ben- 
ziger. 1930. 540p. $3.00. 

A comprehensive treatise. Sound in- 
formation as to when, how, and by 
whom sex instruction should be given. 
Suggestions for promoting chaste living. 

—— The Sex Problem. Paulist Press. 
1935. 32p. $.05. 

Timely suggestions for parents, priests, 
teachers, and social workers. 

Training in Chastity. Sunday 

Visitor Press. 28p. $.05. 

An abstract of the author’s “Sex Edu- 

cation and Training in Chastity,’’ giving 

practical hints as to how to instruct 
and safeguard children. 


Lonergan, Rev. N. I. Eugenics: Prob- 
lems of Sex. America Press. 1927. 
32p. $.10. 


Recommended for study clubs. 


Lord, Rev. Daniel A. Fashionable Sin. 
Queen’s Work. 1929. 3lp. $.10. 
A modern discussion of an unpopular 
subject. 

Marry Your Own. Queen’s Work. 

1929. 45p. $.10. 

The objections against mixed marriages 

are told by a priest to a boy and girl 

in the form of a story. 
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—The Pure of Heart. 
Work. 1928. 28p. $.10. 
The author handles a difficult subject 
with just enough frankness and with 
proper reverence. 


Queen’s 


Your Partner in Marriage. 
Queen’s Work. 1936. $.10. 
Intended- as a guide for those contem- 
plating marriage. 

— What of Lawful Birth Control? 
Queen’s Work. 1934. $.10. 

In this pamphlet Dick and Sue get God’s 


view-point on the question of birth 
control. 


Mahoney, Rev. E. J. Christian Mar- 
riage. Macmillan. 1927. 90p. $.90p. 
$.90. 


The 30th volume of the “‘ Treasury of 
the Faith Series.’ Practical instructions. 


—— Training in Purity. International 
Catholic Truth Society. 1934. 19p. 
$.05. 


Catholic principles tactfully stated. 


Martindale, Rev. C. C. The Difficult 

Commandment. Kenedy. 1926. 
72p. $.25. 
A clear explanation of the duties im- 
posed by the Sixth and Ninth Com- 
mandments. A very helpful book for the 
youth as well as his elders. 


Into Their Company. Kenedy. 
1932. xxii + 88p. $.35. 


Book for girls. Tactful, reverential. 


—— Wedlock. Sheed & Ward. 1937. 
63p. $1.00. 
Recommended for study clubs and college 
students. 


McCarthy, Rev. Raphael C. Training 
the Adolescent. Bruce. 1934. 298p. 
$2.00. 


Discusses the physical and sensory changes. 
the mental growth, and maturing of the 
adolescent. 


McGill, Mary E. Company Keeping: 
When a Sin. Sunday Visitor Press. 
27p. $.10. 

Intended for young women. 

Meyer, Rev. Fulgence. Helps to Pur- 
ity. St. Francis Book Shop. 1929. 
96p. $.25. 

A volume of safeguards of chastity for 
adolescent girls. 
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—— Tm Keeping Company Now. 
Paulist Press. 1934. 32p. $.05. 
Deals in a clear, helpful way with tempta- 
tions that assail young people during the 
period of courtship. 


—— On or Off with the Dance. St. 
Francis Book Shop. 1935. 16p. 
$.10. 


Recommended for the pamphlet rack. 


—— Plain Talks on Marriage. St. 
Francis Book Shop. 1927. 184p. 
$.30. 

A useful booklet for people that are 
married or who are about to be married. 


—— Safeguards to Chastity. St. 


Francis Book Shop. 1929. 86p. 
$.25. 
Reverent instruction on chastity for 


adolescent boys. 


Youth’s Pathfinder. St. Francis 
Book Shop. 1927. 420p. $.50. 
Heart to heart chats with Catholic young 
men and women on vocation, love, court- 
ship, and marriage. 


O’Brien, Rev. John A. Catholic Mar- 
riage: How to Achieve It. Sunday 
Visitor Press. 30p. 5 for $.25, 


The Catholic marriage is the Church’s 
ideal. 


— Courtship and Marriage. Sun- 
day Visitor Press. 3lp. $.10. 


The Church’s guidance in this important 
matter. 


—— Legitimate Birth Control. Sun- 
day Visitor Press. 1934. 72p. 
$.25. 


Birth control according to nature’s law 
and in harmony with Catholic morality. 


—— Marriage: Catholic or Mixed. 
Sunday Visitor Press. 30p. $.05. 


A discussion of basic differences. 


—— Marriage: Why Indissoluble? 
Sunday Visitor Press. 30p. $.05. 
A defense of the sanctity of the home. 


Ostheimer, Rev. Anthony L. Instruc- 
tions for Non-Catholics Before 
Marriage. Dolphin Press. 1936. 
vili + 232p. $.60. 

“In simple and clear language the Rev. 
Author sets forth the principles and 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, which, 
when studied and understood by the non- 
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Catholic, should be a_ great factor in 
preserving peace and harmony and even 
in sowing the seeds of conversion.’’ Car- 
dinal Dougherty in Foreword. 


Pire, Rev. Lionel E. The Heart of a 
Young Man or Talks on Personal 
Purity. Pustet. 1931. 77p. $.25. 


Useful information for both parents and 
teachers, as well as, boys of high school 
age. 
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Podvin, Edward. A Doctor Speaks 
Out on, Birth Control. Catholic 
Truth Society. 1931. 3lp. $.05. 
A plain statement against birth control 
from an experienced physician. 

Wetzel, Rev, F. X. Guide for Girls 
in the Journey of Life. Herder. 
1926. 106p. $.50. 


Advice for forming the correct attitude 
toward life. 


i 


RELIGIOUS PLAYS 


Anonymous. Christopher Columbus. 
Ave Maria. $.25. 
A religious and historic 4-act drama for 
11 characters and any number of monks, 
pages, soldiers, etc. Time of play about 
1 hour and 45 minutes. 


—— Everyman. Herder. 1920. $.25. 
Modern edition of a medieval morality 
play. More telling as a Lenten play than 
any sermon on death ever preached. 

In Life’s Glad Morn. Queen’s 

Work. $.25. Nine characters (all- 

girl cast). 

Concerns itself with the school life of a 

group of young women and the choosing 

of the religious vocation by the leader 
among them. 

It Won’t Hurt Me. Queen’s 

Work. $.25. Hight characters. 
A discussion of the benefits and dan- 
gers of reading the proper and improper 
books and booklets. Based on the book- 
let “I Can Read Anything’”’ by Father 
Lord. 

— The Life of Christ—In Panto- 
mime and Dramatization. St. An- 
thony Guild. 1936. 44p. $.25. 
Material for class plays. 


— Life’s Gift Shop. Queen’s Work. 


$.25. Two women characters. 
“She ’’ chooses her vocation in Life’s 
Gift Shop, deciding on the life of a 


Sister of Charity. May be adapted to 
schools of other religious orders. The 
vocation theme presented in a novel way. 
What! No Study Club? Queen’s 
Work. $.25. Two characters. 
Shows convincingly the benefits’ to be 
derived from a Catholic Evidence group 
established in a parish Sodality. 


—— Zacheus. Queen’s Work. $.25. 
Mixed cast. 
Christ visits the house of Zacheus, the 
publican, and moves his hard heart to 
sympathy with, and understanding of, 
his children’s aspirations and hopes. 
Bach, Marcus. Within These Walls. 
Dramatic Publishing Co. $.75. 
Minimum basie fee $10 to $15. 
Three-act drama. 9m, 2f, extras. 
Time: full evening. 
Life in the Trappist Order. 


Barry, Philip. The Joyous Season. 
French. $2.00. Royalty—$50.00. 
Comedy-drama in 3 acts. 6m, 6f. 
Modern costume and nuns’ habits. 


A delightful story; essentially a comedy 
of character, although it has its serious 


undercurrents. 
Benton, Rita. Bible Plays. Abingdon 
Press. 1922. 237p. $1.50: “The 


Christmas Story.” 17 to 20 char- 
acters. “ Nativity Play.” One long 
act and a prologue. 
Full stage and costume direction. Music 
for all songs and a complete list of all 
properties needed. 

Brennan, Ruth E. Ruth. Maryknoll. 
1935. 8p. $1.00 for 4 copies. 
The story of Ruth, the charming Moa- 
bitess, who sacrificed home and country 
rather than desert Naomi, her mother- 
in-law. i 

Castle, Marie L. E. Sister Dove and 
Brother Wolf. Ave Maria. $.25. 
A morality play in one scene for male 
and female characters. An _ interesting 
glimpse into the life and character of 


that human and lovable Saint, Francis 
of Assisi, 
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Clifton, Violet. Sanctity. Sheed & 
Ward, 1934. 126p. $1.50. 


A play dealing with St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Full of beauty and pathos. 


Drinkwater, Rev. F. H. Gabriel’s Ave 
and Other Plays. Kenedy. $.25. 
Fourteen plays based on religious themes 


and well suited for presentation in Cath- 
olic schools and collewes. 


Fischer, Marie. Castles in Spain. 
Maryknoll. 1935. $1.00 for 4 copies. 
A play in one act, recommended par- 
ticularly for high school and college 
groups. Francis Xavier is portrayed as 
boy, student, professor, and missionary. 

—— For Greater Glory. Maryknoll. 
1935. 6p. $.50 for 3 copies. 
Based on a Spanish historical incident, 
the Siege of Pamplona, when Francis 
Xavier was a boy of 15, and Ignatius 
Loyola a military hero. 


Flaherty, M. G. The True Spirit of 
Christmas. Catholic Dramatic 
Movement. $.35. Three acts. 

A modern Christmas play of a woman 
who teaches her children that it is better 
to give than to receive. 

Ghéon, Henri. Journey of the Three 
Kings. Tr. by Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale. Sheed & Ward. 1935. 74p. 
$1.00. 

For children 7-12. A Nativity play that 
ean be acted with or without properties. 
Adapted also for reading aloud. 

— The Marriage of St. Francis. Tr. 
by Rev. C. C. Martindale. Sheed 
& Ward. 1936. 94p. $1.00 


A beautiful portrayal of the conflict which 
underlay and conditioned the saintliness of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 


Old Wang. 
Conference. 
One-act drama. Deals with a missionary 
among the Chinese. 

Gliebe, Rev. Francis S. My Lady Pov- 
erty—A Saint’s Courtship. Fran- 
ciscan Herald. 1925. 80p. $.25. 

A dramatic account in blank verse of 
the principal events in the life of St. 
Francis of AssiSi. 

Hartke, Rev. Vincent G. Within the 
Walls. Catholic Theater Confer- 
ence. Three-act comedy drama. 
A story of the Seal of Confession, 


Catholic Theater 
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Helfen, Rev. M. At the Gate of 

Heaven. Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment. $.35. 
One-act play with music. The angels of 
the play are boys and. girls who have 
lived on earth and are now in heaven 
helping St. Peter. 

Holweck, Msgr. F. G. The Victim of 
the Seal of Confession. Catholic 
Dramatic Movement. 1934. $.35. 
A drama in 8 acts. The story of a 
French priest who accepts death for a 
crime he did not commit rather than 
break the seal of confession. 

Housman, Laurence. Little Plays of 
St. Francis. Sidgwick. 1926. xxiv 
+ 287p. $2.50 
Highteen plays breathing the spirit of 
St. Francis and his first companions. 

Immaculata, Sister Mary. The Black 

Lamb. Maryknoll. 1935. $.50 for 
4 copies. 
David, losing his lame, black lamb, 
searches for it. Finally’ he visits the 
Beautiful Lady and her Baby and finds 
it. 

The Christ Child Came for All. 

Maryknoll. 1935. 18p. $1.00 for 

3 copies. 

A Christmas play in 4 acts. For several 

years a favorite with schools, colleges, 

scout groups, and Church organizations. 

Flower of the Iroquois. Mary- 

knoll. 1935. 29p. $1.00 for 3 copies. 

An Indian drama in 4 acts. Humorous 

and exciting incidents provide satisfac- 

tory entertainment. 

- The Little Family across the 

Road. Maryknoll. 1935. 46p. $1.00 

for 2 copies. 

A play for Passiontide in 3 acts. 


—— Mysteries of the Rosary. Mary- 
iinoll. 1935. 7p. $1.00 for 4 copies. 
The dramatization of 3 mysteries of the 
rosary. Three scenes. 

Kenzel, Rev. Francis L. Calvary. Ave 
Maria. $.25. 

A play in 7 acts for male characters de- 
picting in dramatic form the chief events 
of the last days of our Blessed Lord. 

Victim of the Seal. Ave Maria. 

$.25. 5-act drama for male char- 

acters. 


A dramatization of Father Spillmann’s 
well-known story of the same name. 
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Nineteen speaking parts and 2 officers. 
Lasts about 1 hour and 45 minutes. 


Lamb, George, and Hoocker, W. J. 

The Masterful Monk. Longmans. 
1938. $.75. Royalty $15.00. 8m, 
at. 
Dramatized from Owen Francis Dudley’s 
famous novel. A splendid melodrama for 
production by all kinds of Catholic 
organizations. 


Lammers, Dr. William M. Tarcisius. 
Catholic Dramatic Movement. $.25. 
Five scenes. 


Simple stage requirements. 
boys. 


Lavery, Emmet. The First Legion. 
French. $1.50. Royalty $25.00. 
Drama in 3 acts. 11m. 


Outstanding new play about life in a 
Jesuit chapter house. 


Lord, Daniel A. Behold the Man. 

Queen’s Work. $1.00. Royalty 
$25.00. Three acts. 8m, 3f. 
The 1st act takes place in the home of 
a rich Jew at the time of Christ. The 
2nd act transfers the scene to modern 
times for the trial of Christ in a modern 
courtroom. The 8rd act takes us back 
again to the time of Christ. 


A play for 


Camp Controversy. Queen’s Work. 
$.25. 


A Communion playlet which presents the ! 


“Birth of Christ in Daily Mass, His 
Mystical Calvary in the Consecration, in 
Benediction and First Communion and 
Viaticum.”’ 


— A Candle to Christ. 
Work. $.50. 4m. 


This is a modern Christmas play. 


Queen’s 


—— A Fantasy of the Passion. Queen’s 
Work. $1.00. Royalty $25.00. 10 m, 
5f (speaking), 7-20 non-speaking. 
This is a modern Passion play. 

—— The Flame Leaps Up. Queen’s 
Work. $.50. 6m, lf. 

A drama, depicting the struggle for a 
soul carried on in the face of possible 
martyrdom. 

— Mother of Youth. Queen’s Work. 
$1.00. Royalty on request. Speak- 
ing parts, 9m, 8w. Cast: 75-500 
people. 

“Mother of Youth” is the story of 


Catholic education. This play is especially 
recommended for reading and for classes 
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interested in the study of modern drama 
and pageantry as well as for those con- 
cerned with Religion in literature. 


Pilate the Governor. Queen’s 
Work. $100. Royalty $25.00. 
Four acts. 20m, 3f, and extras. 
A passion play which deals only with 
the trial of Christ by Pilate, and the 
struggle of the governor between the hate 
of the Jews, and the evidence presented, 
coupled with the intuition and pleading 
of his wife. 

Round the Clock with Claire. 

Queen’s Work. $.50. 
A modern morality play tracing the ex- 
periences of an average girl during an 
average day. There are 19 female char- 
acters. Most of them may keep their 
own names. 

Lyons, Joseph A. Malediction. Ave 

Maria. $.25. Three-act drama ar- 
ranged from the French. Male 
characters only. Sixteen speaking 
parts and soldiers and peasants. 
A prince abandons the Faith and becomes 
a Mohammedan. He urges his father to 
become a Mohammedan, too. The father 
pronounces a malediction and the son 
loses his reason. The son returns to the 
Faith and dies amid highly dramatic 
circumstances, 

Madeleva, Sister M. 
Town. Ave Maria. 
characters. 

A Christmas play devised for children of 
the early grades. Simple, short, effective. 

Martinez, G., and Sierra. The Cradle 
Song. French. $.75. Royalty on 
application. 4m, 10f (extras). 
Romantic play in 8 acts. Modern cos- 
tume, mostly nuns’ habits. One of the 
most widely popular and appealing col- 
lege and Little Theater plays in existence. 

The Kingdom of God. French. 
$2.00. Royalty $50.00. 14m, 17f 
(extras). 
Three-act drama. 
nuns’ costumes. 
vanced casts. 

Maura, Sister. The Angelus—The 

Apostles’ Creed. Ave Maria. $.25. 
(Two playlets under 1 cover). 
The Angelus—Events leading up to and 
surrounding the Annunciation. The Apos- 
tles’ Creed—Events in the life of each 
Apostle vividly and scenically presented. 
Both are one-act plays for children, sim- 
ple in stage requirements. 


In Bethlehem 
$.15. Mixed 


Modern Spanish ‘and 
Charming play for ad- 
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Moynahan, Janet. Queen by the Grace 
of God. Moynahan’s Entertain- 
ment Service. $3.50. 

A 3-act play for high school girls. 

Murrett, Rev. John C. Another Christ- 
mas. Maryknoll. 1935. 16p. $1.00 
for 4 copies. 

A one-act play, recommended for high 
schools. 

The Unbidden Guest. Maryknoll. 
1935. $1.00 for 4 copies. 

A Nativity play. 

Nagle, Rev. Urban. Barter. Longmans. 

1928. $.75. 
This play won the Drama League—Long- 
mans, Green Playwriting Contest for 
1928. Deals with the 24 hours preced- 
ing the Crucifixion. 

— Catherine the Valiant. Long- 
mans. 1931. 98p. $1.50. Five acts. 


Dramatic moments in the life of St. 
Catherine of Siena. 


Obey, André. Noah. French. $.75. 
Royalty $25.00. 5m, 4f (extras). 
Biblical costumes. 

Three-act Fantasy. Biblical play for col- 
lege groups. 

Oechtering, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hermeni- 


gild; or The Two Crowns. Ave 
Maria. $.25. 16m (extras). 
Historical tragedy in 5 acts. Life and 


intrigue in the court of Leovig, King of 
the Visigoths. In the final climax Her- 
menigild sacrifices his earthly crown to 
embrace the true Faith. 

Paschang, Rev. Adolph J. The Dragon 
Conquered. Maryknoll. 1935. 12p. 
$1.00 for 4 copies. 

Deals with the capture of a missionary 
by Chinese bandits. 
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Schoberg, Ferdinand H. Santa’s Little 
King. Queen’s Work. $.50. 6 m, 
Sts 
A Christmas play for children, 


Sister of Christian Doctrine. Royal 
Gifts. Marydell. 1936. $.50. 
A play intended to be used in conjunec- 


tion with the lesson on Baptism and its 
effects. 


Sister of Loretto. Little Friends of 

the Christ Child. Catholic Drama- 
tic Movement. $.15. 
Four scenes: 25 to 50 boys and girls. 
The children are brought together with 
the sainted children of heaven to learn 
the delights of Paradise. 


Starbuck, Victor. Come, Let Us Adore 

Him. Dramatic Publishing Co. 
$.50. Royalty $10. $5. if no ad- 
mission charged. 12m, 5 f, 1 child. 
Time: full evening. 
This Nativity play has been given elab- 
orate productions and it has been pro- 
duced just as successfully with the sim- 
plest of equipment. 


Walsh, Bishop James E. One Night 

in Kyoto. Maryknoll. 1935. 7p. 
$1.00 for 4 copies. 
A Japanese Daimyo, a Samurai, a Mis- 
sioner, and his disciples find shelter in a 
Kyoto inn. Francis Xavier, the Papal 
Legate, is given an escort to the Hm- 
peror’s palace by the Lordly Daimyo. 


Young, Stark. The Twilight Saint. 
French. $.30. Royalty $5.00. 3m, 
is 
One-act drama in verse. Beautiful short 
play concerning an incident which might 
have occurred in the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Ars Sacra. Herbert Dubler. 
Publishes a large assortment of truly 
artistic pictures illustrating religious sub- 
jects. One hundred large pictures by 
Gebhard Fugel illustrating both the Old 
and the New Testament, are recommended 
for use both in church and in the school. 


Artist, An. A Child’s Day. Cate- 
chetical Guild. 1936. $.10. 


A booklet of 21 pictures with verse for 
1st-grade children. Pictures to be colored 
with crayon. 


Book of Holy Pictures. Catechetical 
Guild. $2.00 per book. 
Five hundred and thirty-four colored 
holy pictures. Sizes 14x2; 14%x1%; 
1x1%; %x1% inches. Variety of 
popular subjects. 


The Catechism in Pictures. Maison 
de la Bonne Presse. $.50 plus 
postage. 


A catechism in pictures. 
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Catechism Puzzle Game. Catechetical 
Guild. 32 cards per set. 3 for $.25. 


Combining study and pleasure. 


Chart on the Mass. Queen’s Work. 
$.75. 
Recommended for the schoolroom. 

The Child’s Mass Chart. Pustet. 1935. 
$8.00 per 100. 
The altar, sacred vessels, and vestments 
drawn in scale for practical study in 
conjunction with the.teaching of the use 
of the missal. All in liturgical colors. 

Colored Pictures. Co-operative Parish 
Activities Service. 
For CLAss TEACHING: 

The Redeemer Promised $1.50. 

The Life of Christ $1.50. 

Christ Establishes His 
$1.50. 

The Parables of Our Lord $1.50. 
Four colored wall charts of 13 pic- 
tures each, printed in the offset pro- 
cess. Size 21 inches by 388 inches. 

For Seat WorRK AND HOME STUDY: 

Four Sets of Card Miniatures, 
same as above, 3 by 35 in. 
$.05 per set. 

Each card has the printed story of 
the picture, a memory verse, Bible 
and Catechism references. 

For MAxkine ProJEcT Books: 

Four Sets of Gummed Miniatures, 
same as above. Size 3 by 3-+-. 
Price $.05 per set. 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Los Angeles. A complete set of 11 
model Project booklets (with pic- 
tures), Stations of the Cross book, 
child’s primary book, outline of 
My Parish Book, and sheet of 
prayers. $3.16. 

Prayer sheets including illustrations for 
the Our Father, Hail Mary, the Creed. 
De Cramer, Robert. The Mass Dial. 
St. Norbert Abbey. 1935. $.25. 

Helpful for illustrating the Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Co. The Mass Movie, 
Silent. $75.00. 

Vivid portrayal of all parts of the Mass, 
particularly those which cannot be seen 
by the worshipper. 

Francis, Rev. Father. Life of Christ 
in Picture and Story Series. 
Father Francis. 1935. $.45. 


Pictures and teacher’s manual (without 


Church 
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work sheets, $.03 each). The pictures 
portray Jesus performing everyday duties 
and playing the ordinary games that 
appeal to the American child. The pur- 
pose is to bring the life of Christ Picts 
to the lives of children. ; 

Glass Slide Service. Co-operative Par- 
ish Activities Service. 
One thousand three hundred and two 
Victor Featherweight slides illustrating 
the Apostles, Bible History, Catechism, 
Celebrated Madonnas, Life of the Blessed 


Virgin, Little Flower, Lourdes, Mass, 
Rome, Rosary, Stations. 
Good Reading Project. Catechetical 


Guild. $.75 per 100 copies. 

Set of pictures of outstanding events in 
the life of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Suit- 
able text accompanies each _ picture. 
Colored with crayon each card will make 
a striking picture. Other projects on the 
saints in planning. 


Guth, Z. Little Christmas or How the 
Toys Came. Macmillan. 1929. 61lp. 
$2.00: 


This little picture-book gives the legend 
of the Christ Child and His playmates. 


Heeg, Rev. Aloysius J. Outline Pic- 
tures. Loyola Press. 1935. 34 
pictures. $.75. 

Correlating art with religion for use at 
home or at school in the Religion or 
in the art class. 

The Jesus and I Series. Loyola 

Press. 1934. Jesus and IJ—the 

book itself. S80p. $.40. Work-book 

A—reserves spaces for pasting. 

$.36. Work-book B—has pictures 


to be colored. $.18. Junior edi- 
tion—33 illustrations. $.09. 
Presents in a series of scenes from 


Scripture and the life of Christ, the 
essentials of the Faith’ according to the 
capacity of the child. 


Holy Ghost Project, The. Catechetical 
Guild. $1.00 for 50 sets. 


A set of 10-line drawings on the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. Children cut out 
the pictures, color them, and paste them 
in work books. Blank page opposite each 
picture reserved for explanation of the 
pictures. 


The Holy Scripture Picture Set. Cate- 
chetical Guild. $.75 per set. 
One hundred colored pictures. Fifty Old 
Testament and 50 New Testament pic- 
tures, after the original designs by 
Robert Leinweber. 
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Horan, Ellamay. Praying the Mass. 
Ditto Incorporated. 1935. 63p. 
$1.50. 

Fifty-five sketches illustrating the parts 
of the Mass. Printed in Ditto repro- 
ducing ink. Explanatory text. 

An Ideal Preparation for Confirmation, 

Catechetical Guild. Eleven designs 
printed on large sheets; 50 pro- 
jects for $1.00; 100 for $1.75; 
200 for $3.25. 
The children can make their own project 
booklets by folding 3 sheets of typé- 
writer size paper in 4 parts, making a 
booklet of 24 pages. Number the pages 
from 1 to 24. Hach design numbered 
to show what page it should take in the 
booklet. Pictures can be colored. 

Jacobsen, Rev. J. A Graphic Story of 
the Bible. Queen’s Work. $.20. 
Chart illustrates the origin and the mean- 
ing of the Bible. 

Lamplighter. The Children 
Lantern. Burns & Oates. 
187p. 3/6. 

Devices to aid in the work of instructing 
children. Preface by Archbishop Goodier. 

Lantern Slide Sets. Eye Gate House 
Incorporated. Catechism—I150 
hand-colored slides, in files, with 
teacher-guide. $150.00. Bible and 
Chureh History—151 slides. $151. 
The Gospels—283 slides, $283.00. 
Mass—71 slides. $70.00. 

Life of Christ. Lohman. $.50. 

Colored pictures (8 x 10). 

Mac Eathen, Rev. Roderick. Bible 
History Chart. The Catholic Book 
Co. $14.00. 

Recommended for the elementary school. 

— Catechism Chart. The Catholic 
Book Co. $5.00. 

Recommended for the elementary school. 

Markoe, Rev. John. The Triumph of 
the Church. Vincentian Press. $.20. 
Chart clearly shows the divine origin of 
the Catholic Church and the human 
origin of the other churches. 

Mass and Baptism Chart. Longmans. 
$3.00. : 
Recommended for the elementary school. 

Mass and Benediction Project. Cate- 
chetical Guild. $1.50 for 100 sheets. 
Project has 12 pictures showing various 
articles used in divine service. 


of the 
1934. 
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Mass Chart’ Cut Outs. Hirten. $3.75. 


For the elementary school. 


Mass Picture Project. GCatechetical 
Guild. 100 sheets or 3000 pictures 
for $1.00. 

Thirty pictures (10x14 in.) with text 
on a large sheet. : 

Mass Pictures, 30 Different Presenta- 
tions, Catechetical Guild. 100 sets 
for $1.00; 500 sets for $4.50. 

Each picture has explanatory text. Color- 


ing the vestments with crayons will add 
to the appearance of the pictures. 


Merit Card System. Catechetical 

Guild. Various prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $3.45 for 80 cards with 
designs and pictures. 
Ruled cards and designs made of gold 
foil paper to be pasted on the cards 
according to the daily or weekly merits 
of the pupil. Holy picture for center of 
the card. 


Miniature Altar for a Project on the 
Mass. Catechetical Guild. $22.50. 
Altar of enameled wood measures 26 
inches from end to end. With it goes 
the entire equipment for Mass except the 
priestly vestments. 


Nell, Rev. George. Life of Christ— 

picture roll (32 x 20 in.). Codp. 
Parish Activities Services. 
This roll shows the scenes in the life of 
our Lord from Bethlehem to Calvary. 
It is attractively colored and has a suit- 
able quotation from Scripture under each 
picture. 


O’Connor, and Hayden. Chalk Talks. 
Queen’s Work. Complete set $.80. 
For graphic representation of the various 
doctrines of the catechism. 


One Hundred Old and New Testament 
Full Color Pictures. Catechetical 
Guild. $3.75: 

Pictures true to Biblical times. Hach 
picture bears the proper Scripture refer- 


ence. 

On the Mass, rubber stamp set. 
Daleiden. $22.50. 
Altar, altar furnishings, vestments, the 


commonly known.’ saints. Children may 
make booklets and keep references. Help- 
ful for teaching the Mass. 

On the Mass. Catechetical Guild. $4.00. 


Thirty rubber stamp views. 
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Cate- 
single 


Our Father for Little Ones. 
chetical Guild. $4.10 for 
copy; $.08 for 25 or more. 
Helps children to understand the “‘ Our 
Father.”’ Ten large pictures in color. 


Patterns and Material for Miniature 
Vestments. Catechetical Guild. 
$.50. 


Twelve different kinds of paper with 
complete instructions and metallic paste. 
The Alb is 7 inches high. Other pieces 
in proportion. 


Patterns and Material to Make Minia- 

ture Vestments. Catechetical Guild. 
$.60. 
The Alb, when made up, is 7 inches 
long; other pieces in proportion. Metallic 
paper in all liturgical colors, large die-cut 
crosses (in gold) for the 5 chasubles; 
specially embossed linen paper to make 
linen vestments. In all there are 12 
different kinds of paper to make this 
miniature vestment set. 


Pictorial Bible (40 pictures). Herder. 
1911. $13.50. 
The designs, drawn by eminent artists, 
are large enough to be seen by all the 
children, and the coloring elicits their 
interest. 


Pictorial Chart on the Mass. Queen’s 
Work. $.75. 


Recommended for the elementary school. 


Prodigal Son Project (For Confession). 
Catechetical Guild. 3 for $.25. 


Helpful in the elementary school. 


Project Pictures, Black and White. 
Co-operative Parish Activities Ser- 
vice. 

The Apostles’ Creed (65  pic- 
tures), $.05 per sheet. 

The Rosary (15 pictures), $.02 
per sheet. 

The Old Testament 
tures), $.02 per sheet. 

Childhood of Christ (17 pic- 
tures), $.02 per sheet. 

Teaching and Miracles of Christ 
(22 pictures), $.02 per sheet. 

The Passion of Christ (20 pic- 
tures) $.02 per sheet. 

The Resurrection and After (16 
pictures), $.02 per sheet. 
These sets of pictures are printed on 

sheets of white gummed paper. 


(25  pic- 
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Project Pictures, Other Black and 
White. Co-operative Parish Activi- 
ties Service. 

God and His Dealings with Man. 
Six lessons of the Catechism 
Illustrated series, $.10. 

God and His Dealings with Man. 
The same arranged for a Home 
Study Course, $.25,. 

Creation to the Division. An 
Illustrated Bible Card Game, 
$.50. 

Reiner, Rev. Joseph. Correlation of 
Art and the Mass. Practical Draw- 
ing Co. $.60. 

For introducing religious subjects into the 
art class. 

Religious Window Pictures. Catholic 
School Interests. $.50 per packet, 
$.15 in lots of 40. 

For religious window pictures, consisting 
of 10 silhouette drawings of religious 
subjects. 

Remler, Rev. Father. 
centian Press. $.20. 
Charts can be used in connection with 
any Church history text. 

The Rosary Project. 
Guild. $.25 per set. 
Project involves the use of a hectograph. 
It is especially popular when pupils de- 
mand economy. One hundred good copies 


can be reproduced from the master copy. 
Each set has the 15 mysteries. 


Charts. Vin- 


Catechetical 


Rubber Stamp Sets. Catechetical 
Guild. . 
Rubber Stamp set of Christmas 
Cards. $1.50. 


Rubber Stamp set of Foreign 
Missions. $1.75. 
Rubber Stamp set of the Mass. 


$5.00. 
Rubber Stamp set of Sick Call 
Outfit. $1.00. 


Each stamp is mounted on a wood block 
having a cushion rubber base. 

A Sacrament Project. Catechetical 
Guild. $1.50 for 100. 


Eight drawings, each measuring more 
than 3x4 inches, each portraying the 


reception of one of the Sacraments. Size 
of sheet, 9%4x 13 inches. 
Seven Dolors Pictures. Catechetical 


Guild. $.15 per set. 


Seven colored pictures suitable for teach- 
ing the 7 sorrows of the Blessed Virgin. 
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Stations of the Cross—Post Cards. 
Daleiden. $.30. 


Helpful for teaching the Way of the 
Cross. 


Story Map of the Life of Jesus. 
Denoyer-Geppert. $1.00. 


Pictures and tracing in color of our Lord’s 
journeys in Palestine. 


Strip Film Slide Service. Co-operative 
Parish Activities Service. 


More than 1000 strips in the Strip Film 
Library, illustrating the following sub- 
jects: Bible, Catechism, Liturgy, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, Hymns, Drama, Missions, 
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The Sunday Gospels in Pictures. 
Catechetical Guild. $15.00 per set. 
Sixty-three wall pictures measuring 16 
x 24 illustrating in color the Sunday and 
Feastday Gospels. For schools to pre- 
pare children to appreciate the meaning 
of the Sunday Gospel. 

Victor Catholic Slides. Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation. $.55 each. 
Can be rented at the cost of $2.50 per 
set for one day’s use of the slides and 
lecture manuscript plus return postage. 

Walsh, Rev. Leo M. Memory Aids. 
Walsh. 1934. 56p. $.10. 


Arranged to help children to assist at 
Mass and to remember the essentials of 


Saints. Christian doctrine. 
MAGAZINES 
America. America Press. $4.00 per | Commonweal, The. A weekly review 
year. of literature, the arts and public 


A Catholic review of the week. Will 
help the leader of Religion to keep in 
touch with Catholic activities everywhere. 

Annals of the Holy Childhood. Holy 
Childhood Association. $.25 per 
year. Published bi-monthly. 

A worthy mission magazine. 

Catholic Boy. Catholic Boy Publish- 
ing Co. $2.00 per year. Published 
monthly. 

Will assist the school in keeping the boy 
interested in Religion. 

Catholic Educational Review. Catholic 
Education Press. $3.00 per year. 
Monthly, except July and August. 
Deals with the fundamental aspects of 
Catholic education. 

Catholic Girl, The. Catholic Girl Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00 per year. 


A magazine for girls and young women. 


Catholic Reader’s Digest. Chancery 
Building. $3.00 per year. $.25 per 
copy: 

Articles selected from the Catholic press 
of the world are given in condensed form. 


Catholic School Journal, The. Bruce. 


$2.00 per year. 


A monthly publication that will keep the 
teacher of Religion informed about pro- 
gress in educational work. 


affairs. Calvert Publishing Cor- 
poration. $5.00 per year. 
Will keep the teacher of Religion in 
touch with Catholic lay activities. 
Confraternity Messenger, The. Pflaum. 
$.35 per year. Published weekly. 
Intended for primer-age children. Illus- 
trated in color. Will serve as a weekly 
reading primer for the classroom as well 
as a weekly instruction periodical for 
Catholic children attending public schools. 

Journal of Religious Instruction. De 
Paul University Press. $2.00 per 
year. Published monthly from 
September to June. 
Indispensable for the teacher of Religion. 
Each issue brings material for the teacher 
in the elementary school, high school, 
and college besides a stimulating section 
“theology for the teacher” and brief 
reviews of new books in Religion. 

Junior Catholic Messenger. Pflaum. 
$.40 per year. Published weekly, 
except during the holidays. 
Intended for grades 8 to 5. 

Leaflet Catechism, The. Catechetical 
Guild. $.35 per year. 
Leaflets with easy text and attractive 
pictures to be published weekly during 
the school year. Suitable for Religion 
classes of Catholic children 
schools. 


in public 
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Orate Fratres. Liturgical Press. 48p. | Sponsa Regis. St. John’s Abbey. $1.00 


$2.00 per year. Published monthly. per year. 

Devens to the liturgical apostolate. A monthly review devoted to the Catholic 
Our Little Messenger. Pflaum. $.40 Sisterhoods. 

per year. . 

‘A weekly: publication) torigradeud Young Catholic Messenger. Pflaum. 
Sower, The. A quarterly journal of $.50 per year. 

Catholic Education. The Sower For civics, current history, citizenship; 

Office. $1.50 per year. published weekly during the school year. 

Many of the articles will stimulate the A newspaper and magazine intended for 


initiative of the teacher of Religion. grades 6 to 9. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 


Franciscan Educational Conference, respectfully submits the following reso- 
lutions: 


1. To the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, Shepherd of all the Faithful, the 
Conference renews its pledge of loyalty and reverence and offers its humble 
gratitude for his intense endeavor to maintain the teaching and guiding 
rights of Holy Church as witnessed by his encyclicals of this year. 


2. To the members of the College of Cardinals and of the Hierarchy, the 
Conference voices its cordial thanks for letters of appreciation relative to 
its work. 

3. To the Most Rev. John A. Duffy, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Conference offers its sincere thanks and appreciation for his kind letter of 
best wishes on the occasion of its Nineteenth Annual Meeting. 


4. To the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great Falls, 
Montana, the Conference extends its unanimous vote of gratitude for his 
presence and for his inspiring address at the opening session. 


5. To the Most Rev. Ministers General of the three families of the 
First Order of St. Francis, the Conference pledges deep reverence, humble 
obedience, filial affection and sincere gratitude for their continued interest 
and good-will toward the work of the Conference. 


6. To the Very Rev. Ministers Provincial and Commissaries, of all the 
Provinces and Commissariats affiliated with the Conference, heartful thanks 
for their constant solicitude and encouragement are extended by all the 
friars, who pray that this paternal interest may never be withdrawn. 


7. To the Very Rev. Vincent Mayer, O.M.C., Minister Provincial of the 
Friars Minor Conventual, Province of the Immaculate Conception, our 
Vice-President, the Conference tenders its felicitations on his recent election 
to the Provincialate. 


8. The Conference is mindful of the presence in the United States of 
the Most Rev. Louis Coffey, O.F.M., Visitor General, who was unable to 
honor the Friars by being present at the Annual Meeting. 


9. To the Very Rev. Mathias Faust, O.F.M., Minister Provincial of the 
Province of the Holy Name, New York, N. Y.; to the Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure’s College, and Rector of 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; to all the members of 
this community, Fathers, Clerics and Brothers, the Conference pledges to 
pay its debt of gratitude for their sincere and generous hospitality by a 
fraternal remembrance and by a memento at the Altar. 


10. To St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, N. J., and its representative, the 
Very Rev. John Forest Loviner, O.F.M., the Conference offers its congratu- 
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lations for the splendid press display of valuable Catechetical books and 
pamphlets. 


11. Since “Leadership in Religious Instruction,” as proposed by His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., is of such tremendous 
importance, the Conference has been made conscious of the necessity for 
such activity on the part of clergy and laity. 


12. The Conference, having been informed of the special need in “ Training 
Our Clerics for Religious Instruction,” respectfully requests the various 
Provincial Superiors for an expression of the advisability as to the more 
intensive participation of our clerics in Catechetical fields. 
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Psychology, 25, 26. 


Radigan, Hugh, xxiii, xxv, 97. 
Reyling, August, xxiv, 54. 


Roemer, Theodore, xxiii. 


Schism, 99. 
Schools, elementary, 36. 
Schools, secondary, 45. 
Schields’ Method, 24. 
School, Public, 74. 
Schuster, Cardinal, 116. 
Scripture, 76-96. 

in grades, 76. 

“ high schools, 77. 

* college, 78. 


selections from, 87-92. 


use of, 93. 
power of, 93. 


acquaintance with, 94. 


Serafini, Cardinal, 6. 
Smith, Callistus, xxi. 
Stabat Mater, 1. 
Stegmann, Basil, 123. 
Stephen, St., Pope, 98. 


Studies, Franciscan, xi, xii, xiii. 


Study Club, 8, 142-147. 
advantages of, 143. 
in Detroit, 144. 


organization of, 145. 


literature of, 145. 

high school, 146. 
Sower Method, 22. 
Sulpician Method, 22. 


Teachers, 39, 59. 
Tertullian, 98, 99. 
Thomas of Celano, 1, 2. 
Textbooks, 30-35. 
advantages of, 30. 


adapted to pupil, 30. 


related to needs, 31. 
interesting, 32. 

arrangement of, 32. 
proper emphasis, 33. 


physical makeup, 33. 


importance of, 35. 
Urban VI, Pope, 100. 


Vagrants, 66. 


Vander Becken, Gregory, xxiii. 
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Vigilius, Pope, 1090. 
Vitalization, 49. 


Vogel, Claude, xxiii, liv, 21. 


Walsh, Francis A., 67. 
Will, 27. 
Work, Social, 75. 


Workingman, 149. 
Workman, 124. 


Yorke Method, 24. 
Yorke, Peter, 24. 


Zonea, Norbert, xxiii, 93. 
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